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CHAPTER I. 

CROSSING THE CHANNEL — EXTREMES OP PUBLIC OPINION — 
BOULOGNE — THE BATTLE OP LIPE — THE METROPOLIS OP THE 
WORLD — ^DBESS, ETC. — PECULIARITIES OP CLIMATE — REVO- 
LUTION. 

Neveb having for an instant doubte& the truism 
that ^' Ladies will have their own way/' I was yet 
scarcely prepared for the remarkable illustration 
of the principle that greeted me on board the 
Folkestone and Boulogne steamer, early on the 
morning of the 8th February, 1853. 

On glancing into the ladies' cabin, half-an-hour 
before starting, what was my surprise to see some 
dozen or so fair dames extended in all directions 
and attitudes on sofas and mattresses, with bonnets 
oflF and ^' fixings ^' loosened, and flanked with por- 
tentous basins, insisting with the most praiseworthy 
disregard of the assurances and entreaties of hus^ 
bands and brothers, upon being indisposed. The 
morning was glorious, and the sea rather c^lm^t 
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2 BEATEN PATHS. 

than an ordinary mill-pond, yet during the three 
hours' voyage, these ladies persisted in enduring 
in imagination all the agony of a winter's cruise 
in the Bay of Biscay. A fertile imagination is 
supposed to be a continual feast to the proprietor, 
but an imagiijation so fertile as to afford a feast 
to the fishes sans cause, is too much of a good 
thing. 

I quitted England at the very time when the 
" Douglas dead '' achieved a victory that had been 
denied him whilst living. The reiterated warnings 
of the old Duke as to the defenceless state of our 
country had been unheeded during his life, but at 
his death they were revived with ominous purport. 
Like the a-KoXaa-TCKo^j or silly fellow of the fable — 
who pulled down his chimney and bricked up the 
fire-place because the almanack told him it was 
Jime — we had, during a thirty years' summer of 
unclouded prosperity, gradually destroyed all those 
means of national defence that had supported us 
through the privations of a winter almost as long ; 
and at the commencement of 1853, we found our- 
selves threatened with a political winter of uncom- 
mon severity, without the most ordinary means of 
enduring its rigour. 

It can hardly be said, that, under these trying 
circumstances, the British Lion displayed the 
majesty and determination that might have been 
expected from his antecedents: he was at first 
decidedly frightened, and gave way to such 
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uuheroic despondency, as to excite the mirth of 
Europe ; but he is an impulsive creature, and apt 
to spring from the depths of despair to the extreme 
of confidence, with wonderful rapidity. Eighteen 
months ago, clothed in a jackass's hide, he was 
braying out his impotence to the world ; and now, 
with back and tail erect, he is bidding defiance 
to all creation. 

" Qui se fait brebis le hup le mange -^'^ and cer- 
tainly in the awakening consciousness of our un- 
protected state, we bleated and wailed long and 
loud enough to have assembled all the birds and 
beasts of prey in Europe to assist in our destruc- 
tion, had they not had more urgent family affairs 
nearer home. 

The entente cordiale between the two countries 
is at present perfect ; it is more, it is ravissante — 
but is it lasting? That is the rub— for the time 
being our politicians make one common cause, 
our armies shed their blood side by side against 
one common enemy : but who can tell what a day 
may bring forth! The present friendship and 
good feeling that animates the two countries is 
mainly the work of one man, (and if that were his 
only work, he would have benefited his gene- 
ration) ; but he may pass away, and some king 
may succeed, who ^^ knows not Joseph.^^ What 
will happen then? At any rate, warned by the 
past, may we set our house in order for the future, 
and never again slumber in security \.c> ^:^^^w \.<^ 
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4 BEATEN PATHS. 

a panic. There are still seventeen millions in the 
Bank^ and one hundred millions in the city, and 
who can say, that when the amor pecunia and the 
unanswerable cry of la gloire can be combined for 
that end, that future generations may not send 
out an adventurer or a hero that is ready to profit 
by them. If such an occasion do offer, doubtless 
it will be met, but '^ a stitch in time," &c. England 
is a small country, and rail and steam have anni- 
hilated distance, and on paper nothing is more 
simple than her invasion ; but before it is attempted 
let our enemies recal the answer of the heroic 
Frenchman, M. de Bellay, when Charles V. tri-" 
umphantly inquired how many days' march it was 
to Paris, ^^ Perhaps twelve. Sire, but they will be 
days of battle 1 ^^ 

Individually I have agreeable associations con- 
nected with Boulogne, and always experience 
pleasure in revisiting the place ; but, beyond its 
neat white-capped fishwomen, a la mode MusseU 
burghy and the undeniably good cuisine of the 
Hotel des Bains, I donH believe there is actually 
much to admire in that hybrid town. What with 
pigeons and rooks, spendthrifts and swindlers, 
miserable remnants of wasted fortunes and shat- 
tered constitutions, I cannot imagine that the 
English portion of the society can be either amus- 
ing or instructive — it is a kind of Queen's Bench 
at large. 

Of course in a journal everything th^t affords 
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amusement or occupation for a certain number of 
hours, finds a place, whether the subject is worth 
notice or not. Accordingly, I find that we had 
the felicity of travelling in the same carriage with 
an excessively old gentleman and his exceedingly 
juvenile wife. He was, of course, unremitting in 
his attentions, but I hardly think they were esti- 
mated at their full cost to the giver, and I fancied 
half the empressement from a younger lover would 
have been far more grateful. The battle of life 
was evidently waging with considerable violence 
in the lady^s mind, and duty and disgust strove 
vehemently for the mastery. It is always a dis- 
agreeable sight to witness the sixth age shifting 
from the lean and slippered pantaloon into tight 
boots and padded pants; seventy and seventeen 
do not assimilate well under the most favourable 
circumstances; and I think the Lex Papia that 
forbade very old gentlemen to marry very young 
wives might be enacted again with great benefit 
to society in general. However, it is no new 
failing of humanity, and has been the weakness 
of old age from King David's time down to our 
own — 

" Old men love novelties. The last arrived 
Still pleases best, the youngest steal their smiles." 

^^ Voulez-vous etre ma veuve ?'^ was the witty 
proposal of an old dandy of the days of Louis XV. 
to a young and blooming beauty he wished to 
espouse : and whether or not ttie ^ew'O^evsi'axN. V-^^s* 
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always pluck to face the truth in that way, to the 
far-seeing fair that prospect is a matter of very 
certain calculation. '^ When fortune spreads her 
stores we yield to bondage ^' (evidently alluding to 
matrimony !) " against the bent of nature/^ * is as 
true to-day as it was when addressed to the Athe- 
nian public, and equally afifects either sex. 

" Who hath not seen Cairo/^ exclaims an enthu- 
siastic native of that city of minarets, "has not 
seen the world; its soil is gold, its river is a 
wonder, the women are like the black-eyed houris 
of paradise, its houses are palaces, its air is tem- 
perate, its odours surpass camphor-wood, and 
cheer the heart ; how then can Cairo be otherwise 
than she is — the metropolis of the world ?^^ 

Whatever truth there is . in this description of 
the Eastern city applies with ten times greater 
force to Paris. I can't certainly say much for her 
river, neither am I acquainted with the compara- 
tive properties of the Egyptian desert and the 
Paris basin; but this is certain, her houris are 
more fair and far more kind; her houses are 
palaces indeed, instead of mud huts ; her climate 
is the most invigorating in the world, and the 
odour of a correct little dinner at Philippe^ s or the 
" Provincial Brethren/^ far surpasses any camphor- 
wood I have ever met with, and decidedly cheers 
the soul in a more satisfactory manner than the 
fearful stenches of the streets of Cairo. 

' Euripides. 
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Paris is indeed the metropolis of the world, 
there is none other like her. Momus is her tute- 
lary deity, and Mirth and Jollity, the Lares and 
Penates without which none move abroad. 

Pleasure, and the enjojrment of the present, is 
the rule of life in Paris ; business, and the laying 
up the means for future enjoyment, the rule in 
England. Which is the most philosophical ? which 
brings the greatest amount of happiness? — the 
present is here : the future may never come. 
^' Dum vivimus vivamus^^ is their motto ; *^ Rapia- 
mus amici occasionem de die" their rule of life, 
whether in the Jardin Mobile or in the Place de 
Greve: their ambition is to live as they dine, 
without a piece de resistance, that nothing solid 
may destroy either their happiness or their diges- 
tion. ^^ L^amusement est un des besoins des 
hommes,^^ said Voltaire, the type and incarnation 
of his countrymen. In England we blazon forth 
the platitude of *^ business first, pleasure after- 
wards ;" in Paris, pleasure is a recognised neces- 
sity that claims the first attention of all. 

But let it not be imagined that all is mirth and 
jollity in this gay city of mire (Lutetia, its ancient 
name, means " City of mire^^) — far from it ; the 
surface of the stream is bright and silvery, and 
Pleasure's barge, with Youth at the prow and Folly 
at the helm, floats gaily along; but the under- 
current is fierce and dangerous, as many who sink 
beneath the surface too soon disco\et to XXievt ^a?5^. 
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Paris is the world^s bal mdsque, everything is gay 
and charming, nothing is real. The merry-go- 
round still fills to overflowing, notwithstanding 
many fall out and get hurt. 

** In FoUy'a cup still laughs the hubble Joy;" 

and the tens of thousands that in health and 
strength tread the primrose path, care little that 
the bright bubble which, varying with prismatic 
hues, laughs and entices to quaff deep of the Nepen- 
thean draught that pleasure offers, shall burst for 
them as it has done for thousands who in sorrow 
and disappointment surround them. 

" The cordial julep,^^ (query, mint ?) as Milton 
calls it, ^^that flames and dances in its crystal 
bounds " as vice presents it with a winning smile, 
is so delicious and irresistible, that few who once 
put it to their lips have determination to stay till 
they have emptied the cup and drained to the full 
the dregs of bitterness and ruin, that they know 
settle at the bottom. 

How often do those who have thus freely in- 
dulged, degraded in their own eyes, as by a draught 
of Circe^s fatal cup, or the no less fatal one of her 
son, disgusted with the present, ashamed of the 
past, fearful of the future, long for a drain of 
Lethe's fated stream to bury all in oblivion ! 

Is Paris a dissolute city ? Yes. Is it worse than 
London, Vienna, Edinburgh ? Not a whit ! True 
that, like Canopus of old, everything there in the 
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shape of vice assumes its most bewitching aspect ; 
in fact, there none call it vice, but nevertheless he 
would be a bold man who, after the most casual 
study of London morality, should assert there was 
much to choose between the two cities on that 
score. The same publicity is not. given to vice in 
Paris as with us. The French public do not care 
to exercise the same right of censorship on the 
morals of their neighbours that is arrogated in 
England. Every connubial difficulty, clerical de- 
linquency, or senile profligacy, is not there pub- 
lished to the world by way of a little morbid 
excitation for clubs or coteries. 

Paris enjoys an immunity from smoke and a 
clearness of atmosphere that is unknown to us in 
London ; buildings are not blackened before they 
are half finished, or pretty faces and becoming 
bonnets smudged before they have completed half 
their work of destruction. But this distinction 
will soon cease, and Paris and London be on a 
smoky equality ; as we are abolishing the smoky 
nuisance in the latter city, it is gaining ground 
in the former. The coal districts in France are 
almost as extensive as those in England, and only 
await capital and energy to disgorge their sooty 
wealth. Till within the last few years a certain 
superstitious 4read, much resembling that regarding 
the introduction of gas in England, has deterred 
the French from using coal for domestic or culinary 
purposes. But in proportion as vrood e.Q^\.% \£iRrt'^ 
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and coal costs less^ common sense will be found a 
cheaper commodity than superstition. 

The perception of elegance and harmony in 
dress is decidedly an instinct with French women ; 
it is an acquirement with foreigners. Becoming 
toilettes are the rule amongst the middling classes 
in France ; they are the exception with us. Why 
such is the case it is hard to say: our country- 
women have more money and better materials to 
work with ; but still the effect by no means equals 
that attained by their neighbours. Doubtless 
within the last year wonderful strides have been 
made in England in matters of dress : the reform 
in boots and gloves has been indeed radical ; you 
may now see almost as many fair dames Men 
chauss^ and bien ganti in London as in Paris. 
As our "raw material," if I may use the expres- 
sion, is so decidedly superior, we may fairly hope 
that if ** the boot and glove" movement pro- 
gresses, our countrywomen will soon excel their 
rivals. 

As a rule. Frenchwomen have neither pretty 
feces nor graceful figures: au contraire, their 
complexions are generally indifferent, and their 
figures angular and bony ; but yet you see more 
attractive women in Paris than in any other city 
in the world. In Paris, the cuisine and the toilette 
are conducted on much the same principle; art 
supplies the deficiencies of nature : their beauty, 
like their meat aei naturel, is decidedly indifferent. 
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but good chefs and good modistes render them 
both the most attractive of their kind. Paris is 
the hotbed of Fashion, where the fickle deitv works 
more changes in one week than she does in a 
whole year in England : large bonnets or no 
bonnets, tight skirts or flounces, full trowsers and 
tight sleeves, or tight trowsers and loose sleeves, 
succeed each other with such startling rapidity, 
that both ladies and gentlemen have enough to do 
to keep up with the change. A gentleman who 
leaves Paris the quintessence of correctness one 
Saturday, will find himself almost antiquated the 
next. 

When I left Paris, nobody with any notion of 
what was correct would have thought of appearing 
without a guillotine^ or fader-killer (as the exag- 
gerated shirt collar is termed in Germany, firom a 
legend that some precocious youth,' returning home 
in all the pride of starch and linen and embracing 
his father, cut his throat) ; when I returned, 
any one seen with gills at all, would have been 
considered hors la lot in the eyes of fashion. 
However, there is one fashion that, as Sir Walter 
Raleigh says, never varies, and that is " money in 
thy purse;" with that no one need ever be out of 
fashion in Paris. 

The variations of the barometers in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris are very great; the mercury 
never remains at the same elevation for twenty- 
four hours consecutively. It would appear aa 
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though the natures of the Parisians were equally 
mercurial. Certainly the atmosphere of Paris is 
perceptibly different from that of any other city 
1 know ; probably it is that buoyancy and varia- 
tion, to say nothing of light feeding and life- 
giving wines, that inclines one to see every- 
thing en couleur de rose, and constitutes by no 
means the least of the pleasures of that delicious 
capital. 

However, accidents of climate alone will not 
account for the excitable, unsettled character of 
the Parisians^ Scenes of revolution and blood- 
shed, conquest and disaster, mourning and festivity, 
have alternated with such perplexing rapidity, 
that the inhabitants of Paris appear to have 
attained that happy state of insouciance, when all 
varieties of government appear equally unim- 
portant. 

Habit is everything. The medical student 
faints at his first operation, but he soon over- 
comes that feeling, and looks on with the utmost 
indifference : the Parisians have got to look upon 
revolutions much in the same light. The first great 
Revolution shocked them ; but there have been so 
many since, that they are regarded merely as 
ordinary events, and scarcely interfere with the 
routine occupations of the city. Sights of violence 
and bloodshed, although not sought after by the 
Parisian public, are, when unavoidable, met with 
the greatest sang froid^ even by the fair sex. 
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I was told by an eye-witness of the fact, that after 
the coup d'etat of 1852, when numbers of persons 
were shot on the Boulevards, two unclaimed dead 
bodies were left lying where they had been shot, 
on the steps of one of the theatres : carriage after 
carriage drove up, and their occupants, laughing 
and talking, stepped over the dead bodies, on their 
way into the theatre, without any peculiar expres- 
sion of horror or disgust, merely raising their 
dresses a little higher, to avoid contact with the 
cold clay at their feet. 

With all this, the French are far from being 
a cruel nation : in fact, I fear we should lose con- 
siderably by any comparison with them. The 
treatment of their domestic animals — cat, horses, 
and dogs — presents a marked and mortifying 
contrast to " y® manners and customs of y? 
English." Cruel and brutalizing sports, such as 
dog-fighting and man-fighting, are unknown ; and 
the exhibition of a woman killing rats with her 
teeth, and eating them raw, and other little amuse- 
ments of that nature, that attract certain sport- 
ing gentlemen by scores in London, would not 
bring together many Frenchmen. Frenchmen 
owe any character for cruelty they may possess 
to their own indifference to death during the great 
Revolution, and to the wit of Voltaire, that de- 
scribed them as " half monkey, half tigers." It 
would be quite as true to describe an Englishman 
^s '' half buU-dog, half bull." 
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It is to be hoped the new Paris Police will be 
more effective for the detection of crime than that 
at present existing. A stranger has only to visit 
the Morgue occasionally to see how numerous are 
the undetected cases of murder in Paris; every 
body found in the Seine comes under the head of 
suicide, and any collateral evidence as to the exact 
nature of his end is never entered into. Acting 
on the principle of the comic writer of Athens, 
'^ That a man that is dead is out of the law/' * 
the police never trace a murder unless for some 
more important purpose than the punishment of 
the murderer. Nine-tenths of the cases passed 
over as suicides are in reality murders. One 
morning, seeing a crowd at the Morgue, I entered ' 
and found a ^^good subject," an old man with 
his throat cut from ear to ear ; he was found in 
the Seine, and therefore supposed to have caused 
his own death ; but, allowing for excessive vitality, 
one could not help fancying that, so wounded, he 
must have received considerable assistance to the 
water. Self-destruction is more common in Paris 
than in any other capital of the world, London 
coming next. The favourite mode, a more majo^ 
rum, of easing off the mortal coil is drowning in 
the Seine, though asphyxia by charcoal is the most 
fashionable. 

April and May are the months during which the 
greatest number quench their vital spark, which, 
* Fic^c "Clouds" of Aristophanes. 
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Heaven knows, is generally short enough without 
their assistance. During the former month they 
sometimes average five a day. Throat-cutting, 
the English fashion, is not considered at all in 
good taste : it disfigures the countenance un- 
necessarily. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

CONSTANT CHANGES— PARIS A MANUFACTURING CITY — THE EM- 
PEROR's wedding COACH — HIS ELECTION TO THE EMPIRE — HIS 
RIGHT TO REIGN — THE ARMY — HIS SELF-RELIANCE — COND^ PRO- 
PERTY — NAPOLEON L — ENGLISH AND FRENCH MODESTY — FRENCH 
DRAMA. 

The history of France for the last sixty years, if 
studied by its coins, would display a succession 
of governments almost as unstable as those of the 
Roman empire during its decline, and the fate of 
those who have ruled its destinies for the hour has 
not been more fortunate in one case than in the 
other. 

The French are fond of dissolving views, them- 
selves offering examples on the grandest scale; 
scenes social and political are continually dissolv- 
ing and changing, and that somewhat rapidly and 
radically ; what have been the changes of the 
last sixty years ? The monarchy is overthrown 
by a republic, which, soaring to an empire, sub- 
sides again to a monarchy, only to be once more 
supplanted by a republic, which is a second time 
replaced by an empire. During the same period 
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the faith of Christ gives place to the faith of 
Keason, to be gradually succeeded by most liberal 
Pantheism. 

Public opinion and public parties have so con- 
tinually changed fronts, and been so suddenly 
converted from one creed of political faith to 
another, that the country seems now almost to 
realize Hudibras' description of 

" A fly that turns about 
After its head 's cXit off, to find it out." 

It is identified with no particular form of govern- 
ment, and has no particular partiality for one over 
another. '^ It has been everything by turn, but 
nothing long," It does not like despotism, but it 
dreads anarchy; it has no affection for Napo- 
leon III., but it has a distinct dread of Barbes or 
Louis Blanc. Paris is France; and so* long as 
Paris is full, trade brisk, and money plenty. Prance 
is contented, and does not trouble itself to inquire 
under what form of government it is thriving. 

France labours under the incalculable disadvan- 
tage of having a manufacturing city for her capital, 
and, consequently, of being continually exposed 
to the ever-recurring discontents attendant upon 
the ebb and flow of the wave of commercial pro- 
sperity. In England we have very fortunately 
escaped this evil, and to it we are indebted for not 
a little of our stability. Had half the riots that 
have occurred in Bristol or M^kivik^^'&X.^t \.'^«^ 
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place in the streets of London^ we should long ere 
this have had governments intimidated^ panics on 
the Exchange, and we should not through so 
many years have presented the proud example of 
a comparatively unruffled Government amidst the 
wrecks and convulsions of continental Europe. 

When Louis Napoleon determined to take unto 
himself a wife, contrary to the advice of his coun- 
sellors, he thought it wise to lose no time about 
it, lest any accident should interfere with the 
current of his affections. In consequence of this 
haste, there was not sufficient time to have new car- 
riages prepared expressly for his wedding; but some 
that yet remained in the stables of Saint Cloud, 
belonging to the ex-King, were handed over to 
the coachmaker, with instructions to erase the arms 
of the Orleans and substitute those of the Buona- 
partes in their place. When the coachmakers had 
removed the first coat of paint, they came to 
another on which were emblazoned the arms of 
Charles X.; this again being removed, displayed 
those of Louis XVIIL; andi)eneath this, to their 
surprise, they discovered those of the Emperor 
Napoleon I. The workmen seizing this as a good 
omen, were content to search no further. The 
fact of these several coats of arms being painted 
one above the other, proves the eagerness with 
which each succeeding possessor hastened to step 
into the shoes, or rather to ride in the coach, of his 
/tredecessor. Who can tell that the arms of Louis 
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XVI. may not have been obliterated by those of 
Napoleon, or that the Bees of Napoleon III. may 
not be again erased to make way for the Fleur 
de Lys of the Bourbons ? Certainly, as celestial 
bodies move in conic sections of greater or less 
eccentricity, one would be almost inclined to 
imagine that events political sometimes follow the 
same universal law, returning after indefinite 
periods to the point whence they originally 
started. 

If legitimacy and hereditary possession for many 
centuries constitute the right to reign, the elder 
branch of the Bourbons possesses it in an unpre- 
cedented degree. It is remarkable that the young 
Prince Louis XVII. united in his own person all 
hereditary claim to the throne of France ; Louis 
XVL being the lineal descendant of Hugh Capet, 
who was crowned in Paris, A.D. 987, and Marie 
Antoinette tracing an equally illustrious descent 
from Charlemagne. 

What a sad moral on the futility of rank and 
lineage, and the pride of ancestry to secure 
worldly happiness, is contained in the simple fact, 
that the last descendant of the two most illustrious 
families in Europe died a half-starved idiot in the 
dungeon of the Temple ! 

History catalogues innumerable instances of in- 
dividuals being raised from a low estate to the 
highest diginities of office for the most fortuitous 
circumstances ; but its pages caa ^^x^^'^ i\am^ 
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a more remarkable instance than that of the 
present Emperor of France. A '^ novus homo " of 
no apparent excellence either of fortune or nature, 
unknown to fame but as an unsuccessful plotter 
against existing governments, is summoned &om 
exile and comparative penury by the almost 
universal voice of a great nation, to be entrusted 
with absolute authority during a period of exces- 
sive danger and difficulty, merely because he bears 
the same name and claims descent from an usurper 
who outlived his fortune and right to reign. That 
he has saved his country from anarchy and shown 
extraordinary talent and capacity, has nothing to 
do with the question ; at the time of his election 
be might, for all the public knew to the contrary, 
have been wanting in every quality necessary to 
constitute a ruler. After this it can hardly be 
asserted that worldly wisdom has much increased 
since Darius Hydaspes was elected by the neigh* 
ing of his horse; or Constantine III., a common 
soldier, raised to the imperial purple in the fifth 
century, because he happened to bear the same 
name as the first Christian Emperor. It is asserted, 
but I do not know with what amount of truth, that 
the more the birth and parentage of the present 
Emperor are examined, the more uncertain will 
appear his right to any of the hereditary honours 
of the Buonaparte family. But as was the case 
with the Fatimite Caliphs of Bagdad, who all 
professed to draw their descent from Mahommed^ 
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it is sometimes indiscreet to question too closely 
the purity of the pedigree. With Napoleon, as 
with them, the right to reign is derived from his 
ancestry; the power to do so lies in himself. 
*' This," said Moez (one of the most daring of the 
Caliphs when questioned on this very point), 
drawing his scimitar — '^ this is my pedigree, and 
these/' casting a handful of gold amongst his 
soldiers, ^^ are my children and my kindred." 
Napoleon might make the same haughty reply; 
the right is undoubtedly a good one, but children, 
especially spoilt children, are hard to manage, and 
are easily attracted by new baubles and fresh toys. 
The red-breeched children of France are hard to 
manage, and that the rulers of the country must 
know to their cost. They have been so often tam- 
pered with, and have so frequently changed their 
allegiance and loyalty, that they are scarcely to 
be depended upon. An army that has once been 
bought, whether by promises or by gifts, is always 
in the market ; it has proved the absolute neces- 
sity of its content to the body politic, and it will 
always in future be open to inducements to change 
sides. The French troops, however, have not been 
so often bought as sold by those in whom they 
had trusted and constituted the guardians of their 
honour. There is no doubt, deny it as the French 
may, that during the last six years their army has 
occupied much the same position in French politics 
aa did the Praetorian guard durm% \\i^ ^i^Oec^^ ^ 
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the Roman Empire. They must be kept in good 
humour by the Government of the day, coilte quHl 
coUte; and that they know full well. The presen- 
tation of eagles, and the unrestricted distribution 
of orders and decorations, are only ^^ gratuities ^^ 
in another shape. Hitherto, however, during all 
the changes in government and the excessive 
licence unavoidable in all stages of society, the 
French army have behaved most creditably ; they 
have invariably rejected the overtures of the anar- 
chists, and embraced the side of order. Upon 
their consistence^ in the same path lies the only 
chance of internal peace and prosperity for France. 
Notwithstanding the courage and energy which 
the French soldier displays on actual service, and 
his recklessness in positions of danger, he is at 
home a most domestic, kind-hearted individual. He 
looks forward to the termination of his proscription, 
when he may return home and pi*aise '^Dieu et sa 
belle " in his own " douce France y^^ as the happiest 
period of his existence. It is only when the 
sound of war blows in his ears that his warlike 
feelings arise. During the interregnum in military 
discipline consequent upon Louis Philippe's sudden 
flight, it is said that as many as fifty thousand of 
the troops then in France seized the opportunity 
of returning to their homes. 

The complete self-reliance of Louis Napoleon 
is truly remarkable. He has systematically thrown 
over every individual and party that have in turn 
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assisted at his elevation, so soon as their sup- 
port was no longer absolutely necessary. He 
now stands alone, after having, in the face of 
admiring Europe, performed on a grand scale the 
clever trick of the French clown, who, mounting 
a table covered with bottles, steps from one to 
the other, kicking over each one that has given 
him support, the moment he can stand without 
it. At every succeeding bottle he has over- 
thrown, the world have exclaimed, ^'Well, he 
must fall now -^^ but no ! there he stands on the 
last bottle, as cool and apparently as secure as 
when he had a dozen to rely upon. The great 
difficulty with the clown is to descend with grace, 
and also without hurting himself. Such may, 
perchance, be the difficulty of Napoleon III. 

His courage is undoubted: who but a brave 
man would attack a country like France with a 
hundred men and a tame eagle ? He is, moreover, 
remarkably gifted with the an imperatoria, one of 
the most extraordinary features in the character 
of Napoleon the Great ; but what has gained him 
the respect and good-will of all sensible men more 
than almost anything else that he has done, was 
his independence in having married "the only 
woman he ever loved in his life,*' without being 
bullied or cajoled into an alliance with the Princess 
of some one-horse-power duchy (as the American 
papers call them) in Germany, with three acres of 
land and three yards of title. 
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Many of his measures have doubtless been 
severe, but he can plead emergency for most of 
them; though with what actual justice, I know 
not. The sewers of the political world in France 
required flushing, and he is the bold man who has 
succeeded in doing so. The transportation of so 
many persons to so pestilential a climate as Cay? 
enne appears inhuman ; and so it is to the inno- 
cent, but it is not one whit too severe a punish- 
ment for the guilty. His most unjustifiable act 
has been, without doubt, the confiscation of the 
Orleans^ property : but even in that judicial robbery 
he was justified by the legal permission of a few 
obsequious judges, the Jeffreys and Impeys of the 
day. The conduct of the principals concerned 
in that iniquitous case, reminds me of a somewhat 
analogous story told by Herodotus : " Cambyses 
wishing to marry his sister, inquired of the judges 
if there was any law that permitted his doing so : 
they answered, there was not; but there was 
another law which would answer just as well^ viz., 
that the king might do exactly as, he chose in 
everything.^^ Such was the Cond^ property case ; 
it was illegal, but still the Emperor might do 
exactly as he thought fit. 

The French are, politically speaking, such utter 
children, bent on destroying one day all that they 
have with labour and bloodshed raised the day 
before, that a strong, unhesitating government 
appears almost necessary to their existence: at 
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all events^ it is one that has generally agreed with 
them better than any other. Fond of splendour 
and magnificence themselves, they appreciate it in 
their rulers: one successful fete will go far in 
Paris to cancel ten acts of tyranny. 

II a droit de tromper, 8*il trompe avec grandeur. 
Oui, je connais ton peuple : ils ont besoin d'erreur — 

is as true this year as it was two centuries ago. 
The French never can resist a splendid tyranny ; 
they may hate the tyrant, whether it be Louis 
XIV., Richelieu, or Napoleon III. ; but they will, 
nevertheless, respect and admire the strength and 
magnificence of the authority. 

The effect of the extraordinary affection of the 
French nation for the memory of the great Na- 
poleon is visible in the elevation of his nephew to 
the supreme authority, solely from his supposed 
consanguinity; the cause of the effect is not a 
matter so patent. The memory of a great man is 
generally cherished and esteemed by his country- 
men for solid benefits of some kind conferred 
upon them or their country; but what did Na- 
poleon to deserve the affection lavished upon him 
by the present generation of Frenchmen ? or what 
has France gained by his wars and his bloodshed ? 
He founded no cities, opened no t^ade, developed 
in no way the resources of his country; gave 
no encouragement to art, no impulse to science; 
he impoverished his own, only to lay ^^^^^ 
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the country of his enemies; personal glory and 
aggrandizement were his ruling passions ; and he 
used his countrymen merely as the instruments 
of his ambition, the pawns that were to be sacri- 
ficed in any number to win the game. These are 
not the deeds of a nation^s benefactor, or the acts 
likely to retain the affection of a sensible people ; 
but yet he was a great man— one of the greatest 
that ever lived, and his memory is as much revered 
in France as those of Nelson and Wellington are 
in England. It only shows how impossible it is 
to define greatness, and proves that virtue is 
sometimes an unnecessary adjunct in engaging a 
nation^s love. With Csesar, Napoleon might boast 
of having destroyed a million of his enemies ; but, 
unlike Caesar, he must also plead guilty to the 
destruction of a million of his countrymen. 

I cannot help thinking, that in future ages, 
when judged by the cool unprejudiced eye of a 
generation that has not lived sufficiently near his 
day to be affected by the prestige of his victories, 
or by narrations of his personal fascination, he will 
be ranked, not with Caesar or Hannibal, Alexander 
or Gustavus Adolphus, but rather with Tamerlane 
and the Second Mahommed, and other consuming 
meteors of the Eastern world. In the present 
day, the foreigner unswayed by national prejudice, 
when marking the excessive veneration of the 
French nation for the memory of then- great 
Emperor, and their disregard of the bloodshed 
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and miseries he entailed upon them^ is strongly 
reminded of a similar instance in the affection of 
th^ Romans for the Emperor Trajan, who was 
called Optimus bonorum by his countrymen, 
though no war of the state ever took off so many 
lives in one year as did the shows of Borne under 
his reign. 

We are not a very modest nation ; and in giving 
the names of Waterloo and Trafalgar to our streets 
and squares, we do not consider how galling the 
terms must be to our French visitors. When we 
go to Paris, however, we think differently: we 
detect at once the mote in our neighbour's eye, 
though the beam in our own has been unnoticed 
so long ; and in strolling up the Bue Bivoli or Bue 
Castiglioni, we are surprised at the bad taste that 
perpetuates in time of peace names given to com- 
memorate the mischances of war. Tlie Greeks 
never allowed their victories to be recorded in 
anything more durable than clay, wherein they 
exhibited a sensible modesty we should do well to 
imitate. 

The taste for the drama is at a very low ebb in 
Paris just at present ; the pieces that have caused 
so great a furore during the last two seasons. La 
Dame aux Camelias and Le Juif Errant, being 
not only immoral and in no slight degree bias* 
phemous,but decidedly wanting in histrionic talent. 
Death-scenes depicted on the stage are always out 
of place, unless it is Sanguineo alajvci^Ti^'ss^'et^^ 
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in some dark wood^ or Kean pinking Wigap in 
the " Corsican Brothers/' It is all very well to see 
Rachel die once or twice in Adrierme LecouDreur ; 
but when you are called upon to see Doche and 
other minor stars go through the same trying 
scenes in inferior compositions^ it loses its point. 
The French are very angry at our pilfering so 
largely from them ; doubtless^ we do pirate a leetU^ 
but we do not seek to raise a dramatical reputation 
on our thefts : we generally acknowledge the real 
owner in some way ; but they, on the other, pilfer, 
and pirate, and monopolize, without giving any 
acknowledgment whatever. What the French 
drama has been to us, the Spanish has in a ten- 
fold degree been to them. Our " original Bill of 
the play" was decidedly British, and pirated from 
none ; whereas the originality of the French dra- 
matists is open to grave suspicion. The comedies 
of Comeille are nearly all borrowed from the 
Spanish; and the "Cid^' and '^Don Sancho of Arra- 
gon^' show that his tragedies are not quite original 
in their conception. The same may be said of 
Molifere, Racine is an exception : he is the oldest, 
and you may almost say the only one, of the great 
French dramatists who did not in a greater or 
' less degree avail himself of the wit and humour of 
his Spanish predecessors. 
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CHAPTER III. 

INDEPENDBKCB OF FRENCH LADIES— CARICATURES — CHAMPS ELTS^BS 
— THE CAF^S — ^SUBDIVISION OF PROPERTY — STATE OF AaRICUL- 
TURB — GALLIC HENS — CHAMPAGNE— LYONS. 

One peculiarity connected with French habits 
and manners, which cannot fail to strike every 
Englishman and excite the envy of every English- 
woman, is the greater amount of liberty claimed 
and exercised by the fair sex in that country: 
they have had the courage and determination to 
dispense with the ridiculous restraints of so-called 
^'correct society/' and to claim a little more 
sensible treatment from their generation. It is an 
act for which I honour them, and T wish ladies 
here at home in England would imitate their 
example. What can be more utterly ridiculous 
than some of the trammels that meretricious old 
hag Fashion imposes upon unmarried women in 
England ? A lady of any age may ride, drive, or 
walk with a hired servant ; but the same recreation 
would be in the highest degree improper, if shared 
with an acquaintance who happened to be a gentle- 
man. At seventeen, if married, a lady may consider 
herself a respousible agent ; a ijosv^aovx ^^ ^^^^^ 
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not acquire unmarried till she is fifty. One con- 
clusion is inevitable from this state of things ; 
either the male or the female, or both portions of 
the creation, must be very bad indeed. Either 
the ladies are too bad to be trusted with the 
gentlemen, or the men are too bad to be trusted 
with the women : both suppositions are flattering 
to the mass. 

Since the exhibition of the first caricature in 
the days of Catherine de Medicis, wherein that 
excellent woman was depicted in the maternal 
occupation of agreeing with Satan for the price to 
be paid for her son's soul, Paris has been the hot- 
bed of every kind of caricature and charivari-the 
eccaliobion, as it were, where they are hatched by 
hundreds; but now, jesting at the powers that 
be is too serious an amusement to be enjoyed with 
impunity. A witty couplet or a severe caricature, 
if insulting, or adapted to party purposes, is a very 
dangerous offspring for its parent, and is far more 
likely to bring him a check from the bureau of the 
police, than a cheque from that of the publisher. 

The Champs Elys^es is, without doubt, the 
gayest and most agreeable lounge in the world : 
the Dives of all nations crowd to Paris to spend 
their superfluous wealth and display their profusion 
or their good taste, and the stranger consequently 
finds there a better opportunity of studying the 
characteristics of every nation, than in any other 
place of public resort I am acquainted with. 
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Spaniards and Frenchmen^ \irith well-equipped 
carriages and horses, driving carefully along, not 
half so much at ease as their English servants — 
the drags and phaetons of the English — the 
spider-like wagons of the Americans, with their 
swift horses and startling speed — horsemen of 
every description of seat under heaven but the 
right one, holding on for dear Ufe by the curb and 
their spurs— mingled with crowds of promenaders 
and soldiers in uniform of every imaginable hue 
and fashion, form altogether a much more ani- 
mated picture than the Serpentine and Rotten Bow. 

Frenchmen of the nineteenth century are not 
good horsemen according to our ideas of equitation, 
though it would appear they were so in years long 
syne ; for at the coronation of their kings, in very 
early days, the banquet was served by nobles on 
horseback. One can imagine the ridiculous scenes 
that might have occurred at such a repast. Fancy 
a knight in full armour on a kicking horse, trying 
to present a salad or a bowl of soup gracefully to a 
lady, or imagine the disgust of some honoured 
guest at seeing the viands destined for his gullet 
caracolling away on a pulling horse in the opposite 
direction. 

The public works now in progress in Paris are 
on a scale of grandeur of which we have no 
conception in England. The completion of the 
Louvre, and the continuation of the Bue de 
Rivoli, will indeed place the right ot "S^xSa \*^\ife 
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considered the metropolis of the world beyond a 
question. The cost will be frightful ; and although 
the municipality of Paris is the richest corporate 
body in the world, their wealth will be but as 
a drop in the bucket when compared to the enor- 
mous sums that will be required from Government. 

However, what gave me far more pleasure than 
to witness the creation of new buildings, was to 
see the restoration of the old : the Tuileries was 
gutted and dilapidated during a former visit, and 
I was quite pleased to see it again restored and 
inhabited. There is no building that I am ac- 
quainted with, not even the old Tower of London 
itself, that excites so many historical associations 
as the sombre, mysterious palace of the Tuileries. 
What tales of woe and gladness could it not 
reveal ; and how many tragedies and intrigues 
may it still be destined to witness. However, 
these feelings do not seem much to aflfect the 
mirth and thoughtlessness in its gardens; they 
answer the purpose of a national nursery, and in 
warm weather, from morning till evening, it is 
one immense playground, teeming with children, 
nurses, aud mammas. 

There is no denying the fact, shirk it as we 
may, that the several cafes are not the least of the 
attractions of Paris* Strangers spend more on 
their interiors in Paris in a week, than they do 
elsewhere in a month. '* Where shall we dine?" 
audi '^Have you ordered dinner?^- are two very 
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momentous questions to a sojourner in the French 
capital. The Belly God — whom^ by the bye, the 
natives of India consider our most important 
deity, seeing that, whatever happens, his worship 
is never omitted on great occasions — reigns omni- 
potent in Paris; and his subjects, the tcdkioSovXot, 
or slaves of the belly, as the Greeks termed them, 
attend with unwearied devotion at his shrine. 
The devotees may be divided into three classes. 

The first is the ffourmand,'oT gross feeder, who, 
blessed with a glorious appetite, knows not how to 
turn it to account : to him quantity is the ifiam 
object, and he is quite content to eat his dinner by 
Alphabet with the Emperor G«ta, so that he gets 
sufficient. 

The second belongs to the school of Heliogabalus 
or Vitellius. Expense is the chief attraction to 
him; and to dine off the brains of thrushes or 
woodcocks, or the tongues of nightingales and pea- 
cocks, is to render him happy for life. Both classes 
can be accommodated as well in London as in Paris* 

The third and most worthy class is composed of 
the ffourmSt —the man who alike scorns profusion 
and expense, who knows every dish in season, how 
it should be cooked, in what order appear at jbable, 
what quantity should be consumed, and in what con- 
dition the palate wiU be left for its successor. In his 
idea, no object is more worthy of commiseration 
than a noble appetite unworthily expended I To 
him Paris ^ an Elysium, a seventh. he^N^Ti, ^V^^ 

D 
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he can feast without dread of ridicule^ indigestion, 
or expense. The gourmit is not by any means a 
character to be Ughtly esteemed; in nine cases out 
of ten he is a man whose intellect is as refined as 
his appetite. 

Thank Heaven theiron age is reticulating France, 
as it has already done England^ and the present 
generation of travellers are spared the bone-setting 
of the French paves. You now travel through 
France from end to end with speed and comfort; 
and the railroads^ though slow^ are safe and com- 
modious. Express-trains^ although traversing the 
country with such speed, afford a modified bird^s- 
eye view, enabling one to form a fairer estimate of 
the general features of a country, especially as 
regards agriculture/ than travelling by road. 

The land of Burgundy and Champagne, through 
which the great Southern line runs, does indeed 
deserve the epithet of ^'PouiUeux :^^ for a more 
scrubby, mangy district, in appearance at least, 
,La Belle France does not produce. Scarcely any 
trees but poplars are visible throughout the entire 
route ; and the animal appears as rare and stinted 
as the vegetable growth. 

Nothing strikes one so much in this portion of 
France as the infinite subdivision of property, and 
the diminutive appearance of the enclosure^, evi- 
dently in the hands of different cultivators. For a 
hundted miles or so it appears as though the coun- 
try were partitioned in one huge allotment system. 
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Property in France is more subdivided than in 
any other country in the world : there are no fewer 
than six million landed proprietors^ whose estates 
average two acres! and it is calculated there are two 
millions and a half families whose revenues do not 
exceed two pounds. 

The fatal effects of this excessive subdivision of 
property on the general agricultural prosperity o£ 
the country is very e\ddent. Where there is no 
capital there can be no progress^ and the capital 
derived from two acres of land cannot be great. 
Prom what I saw of some farms and agricultural 
implements^ and the use made of them farther souths 
I do not imagine that the science of agriculture is in 
a more progressive state in the departments of 
France now, than it was in the days of Julius Caesar. 

Yet notwithstanding the drawbacks of poverty and 
ignorance, the production of the country in wheat 
alone has increased threefold in forty-four years; 
and so grateful is the soil for even the niggard 
attention it receives, that it returns sevenfold to 
the mere scratching of the husbandman. Possess- 
ing cheap labour and plenty of it, fertile soil and 
favourable seasons, France ought to be one of 
the greatest grain-producing countries in Europe. 
Her drawbacks are want of capital, and slow and 
costly communication. 

As in a general way cold climates are favour- 
able to the growth of large bodies and sluggish 
intellects, whilst warmer ones tend to \Jcka <2{C^^^ 

D 2 
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extreme^ so on a smaller locale very slight modifica- 
tions of soil and atmosphere produce a remarkable 
difference in those inhabiting particular districts. 
The peasant of the rich clays of Lincolnshire is as 
different from the labourer of the light sandy soils 
of Hampshire and Sussex as the Suffolk punch is to 
the Welsh galloway. The entire kingdom of France 
does not present one instance of our stiff English 
clays, and it may also be questioned whether it 
offers any example of our stiff English character. 

There is one fact connected with French agricul- 
tural economy that deserves notice, and that is, the 
incredible fecundity of the Gallic hens. No less than 
one hundred and fifty millions of eggs are exported 
yearly into England alone, to say nothing of those 
to other countries. Taking into consideration the 
enormous home consumption of such an omelette- 
loving nation, this number appears little short of 
marvellous. With such oviparous capacities, there 
can be no difficulty in crediting the narration 
that Charles YII. subsisted for some months on 
the produce of a hen he kept in his room. He 
had an idea his hopeful son and heir wished to 
poisonhim; and, according tohis jester,he preferred 
the society of an everlasting layer to that of an 
everlasting liar. 

Although the champagne district produces but 
a limited quantity of the first quality of wine, 
there is sufficient vin momseux of ordinary qua- 
lity grown to supply the world. Half the cham- 
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pagne drunk in Europe, however, is not the juice 
of the grape at all. But, indeed, that need not 
surprise us in these enlightened days of micro- 
scopical examination and chemical analysis, when 
the truth of the poet^s sentiment that 
« Things are not what they seem" 
is daily brought so unpleasantly before us. When 
we consume candles made of peat, coffee of chi- 
cory, brandy of garanche, sugar of beetroot/ 
why should we be more surprised at drinking 
champagne made of rhubarb-root than at smoking 
cigars made of its leaves ? 

The wine manufactured from rhubarb-root is, 
in fact, quite drinkable, and scarcely inferior to 
the vin ordinaire of the champagne districts. 

The steamers that navigate the Saone between 
ChMons and Lyons are the most original sped- 
mens of naval architecture I have ever seen ; they 
are between 200 and 300 feet long, and scarcely 
fifteen broad. Their length is completely dispro- 
portioned to their beam, and* their stability so 
unsmted to either, that at every revolution of the 
wheels an evident elevation of the centre of the 
vessel may be perceived, causing a corresponding 
depression of the two extremities. Passengers 
undulate up and down stream in this original con- 
trivance at the rate of fifteen miles an hour. The 
general features of the country as far as Mafon 
are monotonous and swampy; but at Ma^on a 
spur of the Jura approaches the river's bank, and 
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the scenery becomes very picturesque ; a succes- 
sion of bluffs^ resembling slightly some of the 
American rivers. 

The city of Lyons is the most picturesque 
manufacturing town I know, and its entrance is 
especially pleasing. The Saone, after hurrying 
past the bluffs below Ma9on, takes a sweep and 
rushes right through the centre of the town, join- 
ing the Rhone some miles below. The banks at 
the entrance of the city are lined with neat villas 
and gardens, which gradually give place to ware- 
houses and wharfs. 

The town, at least the show part of it, is 
decidedly as much above the average of respec- 
tability as its population is below. It has long 
been notorious for the Socialist and Atheistic ten- 
dency of its population, and for the frequency and 
atrocity of its numberless imetdes and revolutions. 
No one who will wade through the filth and 
stench of its festering courts and miserable all^s, 
will doubt that a cause is wanting for the effect. 
A spur of the mountains juts right into the town, 
and the view from the platform of the Church of 
La Fouvrieure that crowns its summit is one of 
the most glorious I know, combining, to a greater 
extent than any town but Edinburgh, the charac- 
teristics of cold rugged scenery with the features 
of a liandsome city. 

The view over the town and river at one'B fe^ 
nd the fertile district beyond, is bounded only 
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by the powers of vision and the range of Mont 
Blanc some seventy or eighty miles distant. 

Looking down stream^ the Saone may be traced 
in its rapid course through a flat country to its 
junction with the broad arrowy Rhone, when 
together they speed onwards to the fine waters of 
the Mediterranean. No one would recognise in 
the muddy, discoloured stream below Lyons, the 
same river that — ^transparent, sparkling, and azure 
— crushes impetuously through the town of Geneva, 
impatient, as it were, of its restraint in the calm 
still waters of the lake, and eager to display its 
strength and beauty to the world. 

About four miles below Geneva this lovely 
stream is joined by a small muddy river, and from 
that moment its nature is changed ; where before 
it was fresh and sparkling, it is now sullied and 
impure. So soon does many an eager youth, 
bounding forth from the quiet and calm restraint 
of home, and exulting like a giant, &c., lose all 
his freshness and purity by the contact of a single 
one already impure. 

Lyons was for some years the centre of Roman 
dominion in Gaul^ and many of the Emperors 
were in the habit of residing there a considerable 
part of the year. Caligula built a temple there 
in honour of Augustus, in which he founded a 
Lyceum, appending to it the singular rule, that 
whoever produced an unworthy composition should 
have the option of being precipitated from the top 
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of the highest bridge into the river, or of expnng* 
ing the work with his tongue — an unenviable 
alternative certainly, but the modified application 
of which might spare the present generation the 
perusal of much trash, the present volume in- 
cluded. 

Lyons, as iall the world knows, is the head- 
quarters of the sausage manufacture : the material 
chiefly in vogue is the flesh of young asses. It 
does not sound nice, but the objection is more 
fanciful than real. If asses' milk is nourishing, 
why should not asses themselves be so ? Maecenas 
introduced the flesh of young asses as a luxury 
in Rome ; and, certainly, the old Romans under- 
stood the "Art of dining;'' but Lyons is, more*- 
over, the head-quarters of the Burgundy vintage ; 
Evoe and Lensee, ye gods of wine and of the 
wine-press, what nectar you imbibe in that smoky 
city ! It would raise a laugh from under the ribs 
of death ! No wonder Louis XL was afraid to 
trust his ambassadors alone with his bold cousin, 
Le Prince des bons Vins, when their feelings 
could be influenced by such convincing arguments 
as ten-year Pomade, or Clos Vougeot. 

In 1760, the population of Lyons amounted to 
160,000; in 1828, it was under 100,000— the 
combined efiects of the fusillades and noyades of 
the Reign of Terror under Robespierre and Marat, 
and of the conscriptions of the reign of glory and 
conquest under Napoleon. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

PERILS OP THE RHONE — ^AVIGNON — ^POPE'S PALACE—EPISCOPAL 
DEUNQUENCIES — RIVAL POPES — HARBOUR OP ICARBEILLES — 
NAVAL POWER OF FRANCE— DCPUIfilVB CHARACTER OF THE 
FRENCH — FRANCE DOES NOT COLONIZE — HSR EZTRAORDINART 
ELASTICITY. 

The raUroad is now open right througli from Paris 
to Marseilles^ so that the dangers and annoyances 
of a Rhone voyage are amongst the things that 
were ; but unfortunately in 185 — the rail was still 
unfinished^ and we were obliged to submit to inex- 
orable fate^ and much against our will to go to 
Avignon by water. Accordingly, one Sunday 
morning at some unearthly hour, when all save 
cats and housemaids should be sunk in repose, we 
found ourselves in no very amiable mood on the 
banks of the Rhone, inquiring for the Avignon 
boat ; that pointed out was longer, narrower, and 
more rickety than that on the Saone. She would 
have made an excellent yacht for the sea-serpent, 
but was as unlike any vessel destined for a human 
freight as can well be conceived. She was gorged 
with monks, priests, soldiers, traders, and barrels 
of salt-fish, and I hardly know which was most 
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offensive^ the living cargo below or the dead 
freight on deck. We had continued a tortuous 
though rapid course for some ten or fifteen miles^ 
when the piston-rod of the engine gave way, and 
we drifted ashore on a sand-bank in the centre of 
the stream. The passengers at first seemed to 
regard the accident as a matter of course, and 
cigars were lighted and card-parties resumed in 
the cabin. This state of passive toleration, how- 
ever, did not last long ; and when the first pipe of 
patience was burnt out, and the first game of cards 
finished, the passengers, especially the losers, be- 
came restless and impatient, and, shrugging their 
shoulders, expressed in no very measured terms 
their opinion of the captain, engineer, and direc- 
tors in general, for employing rickety vessels. 
At last one of the most energetic of the passengers 
approached the captain, who sat smoking his pipe 
with stoical indifference, and with "the shrug 
deprecatory^' inquired what he intended to do. 
The captain, with "shrug insoudanty^ avowed, 
l^Tnafoi/' he did not know. This caused the other 
passengers, with " shrugs indignant,^' to press for- 
ward, and demand whether the company would 
not send another steamer immediately to convey 
them forward? Captain, with " shrug aggra- 
vating,'' answered, they had not one to spare, and 
that we might have to await the arrival of the 
next day's steamer. This opinion, expressed in 
rather a difiant manner, aroused the extreme 
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indignation of the mass^ and shrugs offensive and 
insulting became the order of the day. The 
English and American passengers seized the 
opportunity of this mishap to flatter their national 
self-love^ and consoled themselves with such ex- 
pressions as " muffs/' " monkeys/' " such a thing 
could not happen in England/' " I guess if that 
thar skipper were on the Mississippi River, he'd 
get a tarnation good cow-hidings and no mistake!" 
The Frenchmen, on the other hand, continued 
c-r-r-r-r-^-ing and gesticulating with unwearied 
energy ; from abusing the captain, his employers, 
and every one connected with the concern, they 
commenced an attack on the Minister of Finance, 
and ended by a political discussion condemning 
the whole government. Unfortunately, their 
harangues were too general in their nature to be 
much to the point, and nothing was done till the 
arrival of a small boat from Lyons, bringing the 
chief engineer of the company. This official pro- 
ceeded to examine the engine, looked at one part, 
touched another, shook his head, shrugged his 
shoulders, came on deck, and, without deigning 
a word to any one, dived below, and there pro- 
ceeded with the utmost nonchalance to appease 
his morning hunger amid the shrugs declamatory, 
threatening, indignant, and offensive of the whole 
party assembled. It rained and sleeted the whole 
day, and the choice between the close reeking 
cabin below and the wind and cold above was far 
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from agreeable. After remaining in this delightful 
position from 7 A.M. to about 4 P. M.^ another steamer 
did arrive from Lyons^ and took us on board ; she 
was inore crowded than our own^ so our condition 
was scarcely bettered. The writhings and con- 
tortions of this vessel were so unnatural as to 
evince a most decided tendency to a premature 
dissolution^ and I never on the Western waters of 
America ever felt half so uncertain as to the pro- 
bable termination of the voyage as I did on board 
the Parisienne descending the Rhone. The reck- 
lessness was extreme^ but was more the effect of 
ignorance than of energy. Every pound of steam 
was applied ; and though the stoker did not sit on 
the safety-valve^ or tie it down with a piece of 
cord, it was merely because the excessive quantity 
of dirt and rust rendered it as complete a fixture 
as could possibly be desired. 

We progressed thus unsatisfactorily till dark, 
when suddenly the whole vessel was enveloped in 
steam, and the passengers, followed by the engineer 
and stokers, rushed aft, saying the boiler had 
burst. A second time we were stranded, and this 
time in a more helpless condition than the last. 
The boiler had collapsed instead of bursting, and 
beyond rendering the vessel utterly useless did no 
harm. Some Englishmen and myself hired a 
country cart for the luggage, aud trudged to 
Valence, some eighteen miles distant; the remain- 
der of the passengers, to the number of about 200, 
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" pigged it " on board the steamer. Next morning 
we embarked a third time on board another boat^ 
and, wonderful to relate, reached Avignon in 
safety. Before leaving the steamer, I registered 
a vow never again to trust myself on the broad 
bosom of the " arrowy Rhone '^ till new boats and 
a new management have been started. On return- 
ing from India the next year, I called, en passant , 
at the Packet Office at Avignon, to inquire whether 
the Rhone was yet open ; they told me it was, and 
that the Parisienne would start the next morning. 
Thinking the name was famihar, I went to inspect 
the vessel, and immediately recognized my old 
friend. I declined taking a passage in her ; and 
that very voyage she blew up between Valence 
and Avignon, killing twelve persons and boiling 
several. 

The imaginative may still picture to themselves 
the sunny South, the land of the troubadour and 
the vine, of chivalry and song, a kind of paradise, 
but they had better not visit it lest they find it a 
naked, scrubby reality. 

Provence owes far more to the rhyming propen- 
sities of its natives and the excessive gullibility of 
the unwashed public of the Middle Ages, than does 
the memory of Charles I. to the pencil of Vandyke 
and the imagination of posterity. 

Avignon is an ancient town, time-eaten and 
interesting : the site of the papal palace proves 
that in this instance, as in most others, the monks 
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of the Moyenrage were not bad landscape gar« 
deners^ and never overlooked the necessity of a 
fine site for an imposing building. 

The town of Villeneuve, on the right bank^ is 
remarkably picturesque^ and resembles the pano- 
ramas of the city of Jerusalem. The palace of the 
Popes^ occupying a commanding position^ is mas- 
sive and grey, and in the fourteenth century was 
probably, in many respects, a desirable residence : 
it is now more suited to the wants of owls and 
cats than of human beings. The habitable part 
is used as a barrack ; the famed chapel of Giotto 
is a fencing-room; the banquetting-hall, where 
Clement V. was in the habit of feasting, with 
Francesca Dandolo, the Venetian Doge, chained 
under his table, is now the soldiers' kitchen ; and 
the oubliettes of the Inquisition, and the dungeons 
of Eienzi, are anything but attractive or remune- 
rative to the nose or eye of the stranger. The dirt 
and filth of Avignon is indeed remarkable, and 
I doubt whether Europe can produce auy other 
city where the worship of Cloacina is so neglected 
and despised. The wall and moat that surround 
the city are on the grandest scale ; and the mason's 
marks visible on every stone of the former, as dis- 
tinctly as if Egyptian hieroglyphics, would be a 
feast to archaeologists. 

Clement V. was a Frenchman, and removed the 
head-quarters of the Holy See to Avignon, about 
the middle of the fourteenth century. He pre- 
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ferred his "playsant pays de France'' to Italy; 
and considered Burgundy and Bordeaux more 
worthy his pontifical palate than Vino d'Asti or 
Ovietto. Moreover^ the Roman malaria com- 
menced at that time to develop itself^ and^ strange 
to say, it respected not the persons of popes. 

Six pontiffs in succession^ all Frenchmen^ made 
it the head-quarters of the Papacy ; and at lengthy 
when Gregory XI. did consent to remove to the 
Eternal City, it was only under the painful con- 
viction, that unless he did so he would have to 
resign in favour of some one who did. Petrarch 
at Avignon, and Dante in Italy, never ceased 
urging the Pope's return, but their eloquence was 
nseless: he was at length convinced by the rea- 
soning of some matter-of-fact fellow Churchman of 
the day, who proved to him, as the Gymnosophist 
did to Alexander by the aid of a dried skin, that 
the church must be in the centre of the parish. 
If he stood in the centre of the skin, it remained 
perfectly smooth ; but if he pressed on either edge, 
the opposite one was sure to flyup. 

The vices and abuses of the Church of Rome 
were no novelties to the Churchmen of that day, 
whatever they might have been to the more credu- 
lous laymen. This evil growth commenced about 
the middle of the fourth century, and spread 
rapidly over Catholic Europe. The French pre- 
lates always maintained a gay superiority suitable to 
their nation ; and so far back as the year A.D. 600, 
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it had been found necessary for an Ecclesiastical 
Council held at Ma9on-sur-Saone^ to decree that 
bishops should not indulge in the amiable sport 
of worrjdng beggars with big dogs, and that they 
should not incite their servants to kick the poor 
about for Christmas pastimes and gambols. 

However, it required the fifty years' schism of 
Antipope to awaken Europe fully and completely 
to the very questionable moral condition of her 
spiritual rulers. The rival popes adopted very 
different means for the same ends; for whilst 
Urban, at Rome, threw stercoraceous cardinals 
into the Tiber in sacks by half-dozens, Clement, 
at Avignon, blessed and rewarded all indiscrimi- 
nately who supported him at the expense of his 
rival. This of itself no doubt was edifying ; but, 
moreover, during the heat of an argument that 
extended over fifty years, many irritating taunts 
and distasteful truths were bandied from one side 
to the other; and as in religious disputes gene- 
rally the main point at issue becomes so imme- 
diately subservient to personal animosity, the 
unsuccessful termination of most of their argu- 
mentations is scarcely to be wondered at. " In 
any controversy/^ says an old author, '^ the instant 
we feel angry we have already ceased striving for 
the truth, and begun striving for ourselves/' Both 
Luther and his opponents were decidedly personal 
sometimes in their discussions ; and I am not sure 
that religious controversies are conducted on a 
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mucli more Christian spirit even in these en- 
lightened days. 

Early reformers, are frequently blamed for having 
allowed their zeal to carry them too far : I confess 
I only feel wonder at their toleration. Should we 
experience any surprise at the indignation and 
violence of a man who suddenly discovers that, by 
the selfishness and deceit of those in whom he 
had trusted, he and his ancestors had been de- 
prived of their birthright for many generations ? 
Should we not find sufficient palliation for him, 
had he swept them all from his path ? 

Marseilles is quite a third-rate port^ about the 
size of Hull or Sunderland. In consequence of 
its narrow entrance and the weakness of the tidal 
pulse in the Mediterranean, the large dock where 
the chief part of the shipping is located is a fetid 
)mass of stagnant water. The stench in summer 
is perfectly unbearable ; even in winter it turns 
one sick, and the air is so foul that silver becomes 
immediately tarnished. The tepid water appears 
stocked with all kinds of animalculse, and one can 
fancy a large family of slimy, crawling, wriggling 
things generating there; but for the life and 
traffic around, I can conceive no place more likely 
to have originated in Coleridge's mind the ghostly 
conception of the rotting sea : — 

** The very sea did rot, oh Christ ! 
That such a thing should be. 
And sUmy things did ciawl with legA 
Upon the slimy sea*'* 
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Marseilles is the first town in the Mediterranean 
where you meet the lazzaroni, or idlers by pro- 
fession. These men have no home and no regular 
work ; when hunger pinches^ they hire themselves 
out for half-an-hour on the wharf till they have 
earned sufficient to stave off immediate want, 
when they return to their favourite enjoyment of 
lounging in the sun, and hu^ting certain Uttle 
animals that honour them with the closest inti- 
macy. There are numbers of these idlers in 
Marseilles; and what with their dirt and the 
dirt of the town^ and the heat of the sun^ and the 
filth of the wharfs^ and the stench of the harbour, 
it appears little short of a miracle that plague or 
cholera, or both, do not there establish a perma- 
nent summer residence. 

In estimating the power of France, aggressive 
and defensive, we are apt to confine ourselves to 
her military capabilities, and to overlook the naval 
force she can in a very short period raise by means 
of her maritime conscription. The maritime popu- 
lation registered for conscription at a day's notice, 
includes the whole body of mariners and seamen 
from eighteen to fifty years of age, and likewise 
the workmen of the four maritime trades — ship 
carpenters and caulkers, block and sail makers. 
She ought, with these means, to be able to equip 
and man a fieet in an incredibly short space of 
time, but such has not hitherto been the case ; 
her naval force, once overthrown, has always been 
^' lang a coming" again. 
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The Marseillaise are as staunch supporters of 
Napoleon at present as they were formerly of the 
Bourbons^ and it is as treasonable to breathe 
aught against the tricolor in 1854, as it was to 
say a word in its defence in 1789. 

The Fleur-de-lis was pirated by the Bourbons 
from the spotless shield of the great Captain 
Duguesclin, who had adopted it as the emblem of 
innocence and purity. I fancy the political stains 
of ages have somewhat tarnished its purity ; but 
yet it is less connected with domestic bloodshed 
than its rival tricolor. 

The theatres at Marseilles are good, and the 
audiences the most enthusiastic I have ever seen. 
Frenchmen display much more feeling at a touch- 
ing or afifecting scene on the stage than they do 
in the drama of life. In the theatres they not 
only applaud ad nauseam any grand or noble sen- 
timent, but they weep like children at anything 
very affecting. The man who sheds any apiount 
of tears at the parting of Hector and Andromache 
before the footlights, would possibly desert his 
own cara sposa without a pang, at the shortest 
notice. The secret of this lies in the fact, that the 
dispositions of Frenchmen resemble the soil by 
the wayside — very fertile, and sending out pro- 
mising shoots on the shortest possible notice, but 
excessively shallow^ and bringing very little of any 
kind to perfection. All their fine feelings lie on 
the surface, and therefore are easily ^x^\\.^^ "^sj^ 
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brought into play. More impulsive acts of heroism 
and affection may be expected from such a nation 
than from us, whose noble qualities, though per- 
haps greater, lie deeper. They are all, to a 
certain extent, superficial; their affections, their 
courage, their patriotism, their science, their lite- 
rature, their cuisine, their society, have not the 
depth and intensity such qualities attain amongst 
the Germans and ourselves ; but should we sneer 
at them on that account ? Certainly not 1 They 
progress with the times ; and though one cannot 
admire their character as a whole, we must con- 
fess there is that in it that affords a deal of enjoy- 
ment. In society the superficial man is often the 
most agreeable ; in a congress of nations I ima- 
gine France would be the most popular. '^Qui 
vit sans folic, n'est pas si sage qu'il croit," is the 
tendency of their philosophy; and decidedly there 
is as much method in that school as in many 
others. 

This long rigmarole about what every one is as 
well acquainted with as the author, originated with 
the piece I saw played one evening at Marseilles. 
It was an affecting melodrama, wherein two young 
women, bosom friends — one, of course, rich and 
plain, the other poor and beautiful — discover that 
they are in love with the same '^nice young 
man,^^ and both possess his note of acceptance ; 
hereupon the poorer heroine expresses a strong 
determination to sacrifice her own happiness on 
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the altar of friendship, which proceeding is, of 
course, as vehemently opposed by the rich one, 
and the aflfecting contest forthwith commences. 
I was amazed to see the whole house in tears ; 
not only sentimental young ladies, whose taste 
for bread and butter has only just merged into 
the more dangerous one for some beau gargon, hut 
respectable matronly women, and bearded, mous- 
tacheod men were weeping and sobbing away in 
most ludicrous concert. I have a morbid dislike 
to tears, and an Englishman's antipathy to a scene 
of any kind; and although warriors and heroes 
did weep freely in scriptural and Homeric days 
long past, and even in these days an unbending 
Moslem does not consider it derogatory to his 
stoicism to weep, yet it is not the fashion for men 
to weep in England but for a grief that is exces- 
sive. It is not often tears ennoble a man ; and 
I have more respect for him who can part from 
those dearest to him without a tear, than for one 
who will weep buckets at the " Lady of Lyons.'' 
The tears of David and Priam over the bodies 
of Absalom or Hector might have been sublime — 
those of a Marseilles' audience over the imaginary 
sorrows of an overacted melodrama were simply 
ridiculous. 

How strange that amongst an enlightened race 
like Frenchmen their 'Agoing out and their 
coming in" should stiU in the nineteenth century 
be matters regulated by laws, and t\i'aX. •jpe.rwvftX* 
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de depart and permets de sSjour should be as 
indispensable to a Frenchman's pleasure-trip as 
a return-ticket is to ours. Martyrs so to speak 
in other matters in the cause of liberty, they have 
never freed themselves from the incessant restraints 
of the passport system. Of itself^ it is an absurdity, 
unworthy of any European nation but the Neapo- 
litans ; it produces no revenue, contributes in no 
way to safety, but, on the other hand, destroys 
comfort, and far from being a protection to govern- 
ment, it is so easily evaded, that in the hands of 
crafty offenders it actually becomes a means of 
evading the law. 

Frenchmen are not a migratory people; they 
are unsettled, but their love of change does not 
extend beyond their own country. Of all the mari- 
time nations of Europe, France has the smallest 
share of the fame and benefits of the great naval 
discoveries. Half the nervous energy and vivacity 
they have displayed in their countless revolutions 
would, if directed to commerce or emigration, have 
rendered them the most wealthy nation in Europe, 
and have peopled and civilized half the waste 
places of the world. Prance of the present day 
exemplifies the antithesis of the forewarning of 
the Patriarch to his first-born — '^Unstable as 
water ^' she has yet excelled almost all her com- 
petitors in the race of civilization, and now, after 
but a very few years' immunity from a constantly 
recurring course of defeats^ bankruptcies, and 
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revolutions^ she has suddenly^ and apparently with* 
out extraordinary eflfort, placed herself in the van 
of Europe^ and is heading with astounding re- 
sources one of the greatest struggles the world 
has yet witnessed — to use their own expression^ 
a foreigner cannot but be profoundly impressed 
with the elasticity and vitality of such a nation. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MISTRAL— OBWOA lA SUPERBA — IMPRAOTICABLB OONSTITTJTION OP 
GBNOBSB RBPUBLIO— THE DOQBS— PRESENT CITY— COPPIH OP 
ST. JOHK — A PAIR VISION — ** MORAL SENSE" IN GENOA. 

The mistral is to the inhabitants of the coasts of 
Provence much what the shemsheen is to the 
Egyptian^ the sirocco to the Spaniard, the land 
wind to the Hindoo, and the east wind to the 
Britisher. It blows with excessive fury, and is 
very injurious to the vegetation. 

There is no part of the blue waters of the 
Mediterranean that appears so azure and dazzling 
as the sea about Marseilles. It is owing to the 
limestone nature of its bed, and the dazzling 
whiteness of the surrounding mountains. It should 
be noted for those who are unacquainted with the 
fact, probably from never having thought about it, 
that the Gulf of Lyons is not so called from the 
city of Lyons, but from the epithet " Mare Leonis,^' 
or Lion^s Sea, given to it by the ancients, from 
the fierceness and danger of its storms. All sea- 
faring is to my mind the pursuit of pleasure under 
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diflSiculties ; and whether you are in a yacht in the 
channel, or a Paquebot messagerie in the Gulf of 
Lyons, is merely a comparison of evils; but certainly 
on board a small French steamer, gorged with 
pilgrims and devotees en route to the Sacred City, 
and redolent with s^arlic and bad tobacco, durinsc a 
sk and thirty-hour mistral, you may be as uncom- 
fortable and dirty as the most self-mortifying of 
the pilgrims could possibly desire. 

As we steamed slowly into the smooth water of 
the Bay of Genoa, a glorious mid-day sun blazing 
on the marble palaces that line its shores, the 
ocean and the sky vicing with each other in inten- 
sity of colour, I felt that the title of ^^ Superba" was 
indeed well deserved by that Queen city. The 
excessive height of the houses that front the bay, 
deemed the most lofty in Europe, and the costly 
and dazzling material of which they are com- 
posed, give the city a most noble and majestic 
appearance. This impression of grandeur by no 
means decreases on landing; when wandering 
through the narrow streets, darkened and pro- 
tected from the sun by the overhanging eaves, one 
experiences almost the same sensation as when 
traversing the dim-lit aisles of some lofty cathedral. 
Genoa was one of those imperious beauties whose 
reign over her competitors, though splendid, was 
overbearing, and of short duration. Her rise was 
rapid, her reign brief, and her fall sudden. Twice 
she has been destroyed by the African, and twice 
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restored by tlie European races. Annihilated by 
Mago^ she was resuscitated by the Romans ; and 
the destructive revenge of the baffled Khaleefs 
was obliterated by the inferior, although friendly, 
dvilization of Charlemagne and his peers. Ever 
since that time she has been a beauty courted and 
desired for her wealth and her position by all the 
crowned heads of Europe. She has been bold in 
her advances, but coy and timid when the time to 
relinquish her liberty actually arrived. She once, 
in disgust at so many suitors, offered herself to 
Louis XI., but fortunately for her that crafty fox 
could not spare troops to defend his spouse from 
her other lovers, and returned the civil answer, 
that she might go to the devil : " Que si la ville 
de Q&ne se donnait ^ lui, il la donnerait h tons 
les diables ! '' She is not so wealthy or desirable 
^ parti just now, and consequently is not so capri- 
cious; and since 1816, when she was given over 
by the Ilnglish and Sicilians to the King of Sar- 
dinia, she has, with the exception of the Smeutes of 
1850, remained pretty quiet. 

Fallen from her high estate, as Genoa unde- 
niably is, her empty halls and tenantless palaces 
are still majestic. 

** The very autumn of a form once fair retains its beauties." 

She is not squalid or ruinous, like Syracuse or 
Athens ; her glory is departed and her sons dege- 
nerated ; but outwardly she is still much the sam6 
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as when her galleys ruled the sea and her mag- 
nates dictated to Europe. 

" I was the Queen of the World/^ might the 
Genius of the Republic now exclaim^ '* and my 
children were its princes; they are gone, but I 
remain/^ 

The fact of a country rising to wealth and 
prosperity under such a form of government as 
that possessed by the Republic of Genoa, strikes 
hard at the root of any universal code of political 
jurisprudence, and proves that peculiarities of 
position or a variety of other circumstances may 
cause a prosperity which no application of political 
science can achieve. The government of the 
Counts of Genoa was about as absurd a system as 
rational beings can conceive : it was a hodge-podge 
of humility and arrogance, of tyranny and liberty, 
of aristocratic exclusiveness and republican equa- 
lity. There was something slightly inconsistent 
in the very outset of the Doge^s career : the very 
first ceremony observed at his inauguration con- 
sisted in placing a sceptre in his hand and crown- 
ing him King of Corsica. This amusing farce 
lasted till the year 1780, when Corsica went into 
other hands. £very individual citizen esteemed 
most highly this peculiar privilege of his republican 
Iruler, and considered himself in part the deposi- 
tory of the regal honours. 

*' Dieu merci I^^ exclaimed one of Genoa's fair 
dames, on learning that an insurrection»x^ \fiL^^^« 
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ment in Corsica had been with some difficulty 
repressed, — " Dieu merci, nous sommes done 
encore un pen reines 1 ^^ 

Judging from the stringent laws that regulated 
the conduct of the Doge, the actual amount of 
liberty enjoyed by that hardly-used individual was 
excessively small. Obliged to be fifty years of age, 
legitimate (which certainly was more his parents^ 
business than his own), of noble birth, and able of 
himself to support the expense and dignity of his 
office, he was, from the moment the ducal bonnet 
was placed on his head, in the presence of the 
senators, up to the moment when he was liberated 
with the welcome words, "Puisque que v6tre 
Ser^nite a fini son temps, que votre excellence 
retoume i, son logis *^ — he was a slave to form and 
the victim of suspicion. Two senators, appointed 
and speciaUy paid for the service, never left him 
for a second; lodging in his apartments, and 
dodging his every movement. By all accounts, 
the condition of a Jesuit in his novitiate must 
have been happy compared to that of a Doge of 
Genoa during his years of office. One can quite 
fancy the emancipated old gentleman throwing his 
como ducak in the air, and giving three cheers 
at having regained his Uberty. 

Their opinion of their dignity and importance 
was quite equal to that of any American citizen 
of the present day ; and there is something very 
rich in the ^'sell'^ practised by an inflated old 
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Doge on the courtiers of Louis XIV. at Versailles : 
"Que voyez-vous de plus admirable ici?*' asked 
they of him in that palace of splendour. " Moi- 
mSme!'' was his unanswerable reply. Voltaire 
tells the story differently^ and I think with less 
point. "Que voyez-vous de plus singulier ici?^* 
" C*est de m^ voir ! '' alluding to the law that for- 
bade the Genoese Doges to leave their city. 

The sieges of Rome^ Gtenoa, Jerusalem^ and 
Paris were those that have entailed the greatest 
amount of misery and suffering on the besieged. 
In all of them mothers ate their children. At 
Genoa this family diet was slightly improved, for 
sweetmeats alternated with babies and rats, and 
were found very palatable ; perhaps they took the 
taste out of the mouth. 

The commercial were quite on a par with the 
political institutions of Genoa, and it was the 
suicidal nature of that policy, far more than the 
discovery of America, or the rise of other commer- 
cial powers, that tended to the loss of their once 
valuable trade. Like the Knights of Malta, the 
Genoese nobles were forbidden to expend any 
portion of their wealth out of the republic ; and so 
binding was this law, that although allowed to 
gamble among themselves, all play with foreigners 
was strictly prohibited. Plays and shows of foreign 
performers were, on the same principle, tabooed ; 
and although no sumptuary laws existed^ and gold 
and silver were plentiful, yet they were not aUo^^'^ 
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to be exclianged for porcelain^ or other foreign 
luxuries. 

The eflfect of this ultra-Protectionist policy was 
soon evident ; the citizens^ forbidden the full en- 
joyment of those fortunes they already possessed^ 
had no inducement to enlarge them ; their talents 
were buried^ and other nations succeeded to a 
commerce which a more enlightened policy might 
have secured to them in an increasing ratio. It 
appears that a second era of commercial prospe- 
rity may arise for Genoa, and that the trade of 
the East, the original cause of her wealth, may 
again pour into her coffers the gold of lands that 
in her palmier days were unknown. The frame 
of her commerce remains gaunt and unimpaired ; 
hep palaces, her quays, her exchanges are still as 
they were ; it is only the soul of enterprise that 
is required to animate the old city of Andrea 
Doria, and to warm her into a new life of commer- 
cial prosperity — one that will be cemented by the 
wealth and competition rather than by the poverty 
and decay of her neighbours. A railway from 
Rotterdam through Cologne to Genoa was mooted 
before these tumults of war arose. This would 
naturally draw a very increased trade into the 
ports of Genoa, Leghorn, and Marseilles. The 
dockyard is to be removed to Spezzia (that harbour 
whose security and natural advantages attracted 
the cupidity of Napoleon), and the intervening 
space is to be converted into commercial docks ; 
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a line of steamers to Alexandria^ as well as to 
New York, are contemplated, and the route from 
London to Alexandria, vid Rotterdam and Genoa, 
is intended to supplant that between Alexandria 
and Trieste ; by rail, Genoa will be brought nearer 
to London than Trieste, and the intricacies and 
dangers of the winter passage up the Adriatic will 
be avoided. 

The society of the Dorias, the Durazzis, the 
FaUavacini, the Cattaldi, the Balbi, and other aris- 
tocratic families that still remain in Genoa, is 
reported to rival that of the Faubourg St. Germain 
in refinement and luxury ; but so very small and 
select is it, that its absolute existence is even a 
matter of doubt to the majority. Old people occa- 
sionally lose the knowledge of what exists, in the 
xnemory of what has passed away, and I imaging 
it is the remembrance rather than the reality of 
this society that is so charming. 

The Genoese are, I think, the handsomest of 
the Italian race ; after the French, they appeared 
almost gigantic. In olden d^ys, when hard heads 
and hard knocks were the most valuable commo* 
dities a man could bring to the world^s market, 
the Genoese were in the habit of hiring themselves 
out as mercenary troops, a la Suisse ; and both 
ashore and afloat their services were much esteemed* 
The army is still the favourite profession in Sardinia, 
and the school of most men of family and fortune. 
Sardinia is the only kingdom in Euroije^e.'xs&^^xs^^ 
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England, Belgium, and perhaps one or two of the 
northern courts, that enjoy the blessings of a 
government whose policy is not retrograde, and 
that does not treat as its most dangerous enemies 
those that live under its rule. It owes a good 
portion of the present soundness of its constitu- 
tional government to the enlightened policy of the 
unfortunate Charles Albert, whose only political 
crime was having put to^ sea in his vessel of state 
with a bulky freight of liberal notions and very 
little practical ballast : the conseqiience was, that 
during the first revolutionary gale he had to trim 
ship at such a disadvantage that himself and chief 
oflSicers got washed overboard, and the vessel 
herself narrowly escaped foundering. The popu- 
lation of Genoa is about one hundred and fifty 
thousand, of whom eleven thousand are monks, 
priests, and nuns. With so many matrimonial 
drones, the census has not much chance of in- 
creasing — at least, it ought not to do so. 

Some of the churches in Genoa are magnificent ; 
that of the Annunziata, especially, combines to an 
unequalled degree the eflfect of solemn grandeur 
with gorgeous decoration. 

At Genoa the traveller forms his first acquaint- 
ance with the family of relics that thenceforward 
increase and multiply in every town and village 
of Italy. The *^ first chop '^ relic at Genoa is the 
coffin of St. John the Baptist. By a curious chain 
of monkish reasoning, the sins of the mothers have 
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been visited on the daughters for nearly two 
thousand years; and because the daughter of 
Herodias was induced to make so vile a use of her 
fascination^ no woman has since been allowed to 
approach the sacred relic. 

The Genoese ladies were once famed for beauty, 
and for those golden locks that were fashionable 
in Italy, from the days of Horace to those of 
Titian and Da Vinci. Various means have pre- 
vailed amongst diflferent nations for producing 
this attractive chevelure. The Empress Eugenie 
is reported to heighten the aureate tint of her 
fair hair by the application of gold powder, at 
a cost of 200 francs a dressing; the Suwarri Arabs 
use lime for the same purpose ; the Genoese dames 
were contented with the more primitive and nymph- 
like fashion of wetting their locks, and drying 
them in the sun. 

Whether the fair ones of Genoa still retain the 
palm of Italian beauty, I know not, but I certainly 
saw there one of the fairest of Eve^s fair daughters. 
Her beauty was quite Southern, more Spanish, 
perhaps, than Italian, with the slightest tinge of 
African blood. *^ The young pomegranate's blos- 
som^s hue^^ struggling through the dark trans- 
parency of the soft skin, — the large swimming eye, 
with heavy lids and long silken eyelashes, — 

** Qaam jocus circum 
Volat et cupido"— 

the gazelle-like movement of the graceful form^ — 
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the coyness of youth, tempered by the conscious- 
ness of beauty, et catera, et catera, combined to 
form a bait that might have made even St. Anthony 
uncomfortable. With Sir Thomas Wyatt, some 
three hundred years ago, 

''I think Nature hath broke the moulde 
Whence she her shape did take^ 
Or else I doubt if Nature coulde 
So fair a creature make." 

If the saying is true that man's birthright is his 
ugliness and woman^s her beauty, or if the -reverse ' 
of the proverb " Chi bella non e, fortuna non ha'' 
be true, the young lady in question has certainly 
no cause to quarrel with Dame Nature. The 
devout Turk avoids Damascus, lest by the sight of 
an earthly he may be denied the enjoyment of 
a heavenly paradise. On the same principle, he 
would not have ventured a second glance at this 
earthly houri, lest by so doin^ he should risk the 
possession of those threescore and ten sixty feet 
beauties awaiting his advent in the seventh heaven ! 

Far from the Genoese of the nineteenth century 
^deserving the opprobrious epithets, " fallaces/' fee. 
applied to them by the ancients, they ai'C far supe- 
rior to any race of Italians I know. It is almost 
the only city in Italy (excepting, of course, Sar- 
dinia) where every man is not a beggar. To my 
mind a Genoese is a nobleman compared with 
a Roman, and a prince of the blood alongside a 
NeapoUtan. The only remarkable peculiarity I 
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discovered in their illnstration of "the moral 
sense '* iiras that, instead of the young men working 
and supporting old age and extreme youth, it was 
quite the reverse, — the boats were manned with 
broken-down old men and boys, while the wharfs 
and quays were crowded with men in the prime of 
life, sleeping, and smoking, and taking their ease. 

"The hackneyed old witticism about Brighton 
enjoying "sea without ships and land without 
trees,'' although very likely telling when first 
applied in English, was evidently taken from the 
old Italian proverb regarding Genoa, that it has 
" sea without fish, land without trees, men without 
faith, women without virtue/' 

As the waters of the bay are never in repose, an 
old piscatorial axiom is invalidated by the absence 
of finny inhabitants ; practically, it is not always 
good to fish in troubled waters, whatever may 
still be its political truth. 

When I first saw Genoa, it was glowing in the 
splendour of an Italian mid-day; I quitted it 
flooded by the pale silver light of a full moon. 
Noble and superb as was the eflfect of the former, 
that of the latter was far more impressive and 
suggestive. You could not gaze on the calm 
repose of that massive city — on its marble palaces, 
its gorgeous churches, its spacious exchanges, 
tenantless but undecayed — without many thoughts 
recurring to the time when her sons were the 
noblest, and her galleys the most richly laden, of 

E 2 
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all that trafficked on the blue waters of the Medi- 
terranean. One could almost people the Mole 
Nuovo and the Mole Vecchio with enthusiastic 
thousands^ cheering their war galleys on their way 
to avenge the insults of the Saracen, or welcoming 
with equal joj the gold-bearing fleets of her 
Indian commerce. 

As the sun appears larger when closely ap- 
proaching the horizon, so the former grandeur of 
a nation not unfrequently appears exaggerated as 
the sun of her prosperity approaches its setting ; 
and gazing on the deserted streets and empty 
palaces of Genoa, one may, perhaps, through 
admiration of what remains, be led slightly to 
over-estimate the glory that has passed away. 
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CHAPTER VL 

XNFLtJBNOE OP AUSTBIA IN ITALT — POWBB OF AUSTRIA — RA- 
DETZSET — GENERAL HATNAU — ^INJURIOUS EFFECT OF ABSOLUTE 
GOVERNMENT — PISA — PREJUDICE AGAINST SCIENCE — VAL 
D*ARNO — "THE MOTHER OF THE ARTS." 

We reached Livomo about 8 A.M., when, after 
passing through about fifteen douanes and police- 
offices, and feeing about twice that number of 
facchini and custom-house examiners, we were 
allowed to go to the hotel for breakfast. Mazzini 
was supposed to be travelling with an English 
passport, and the Austrian police made that an 
excuse for examining, delaying, and annoying in 
every way the unlucky travellers of that nation. 
I left England with a strong bias in favour of 
Austria, believing her to be unjustly abused by 
our press and public speakers ; but it is impossible 
to remain one week in Italy, and witness the per- 
nicious effects of her influence, without acknow- 
ledging that she is playing anything but an 
enlightened part on the stage of European civi- 
lization. Dreading liberty of speech and action 
amongst her own subjects, she is not likely to 
be very tolerant towards the aubjecit^ 13S. >Jclq»%^ ^^ 
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her neighbours who seek her assistance. All the 
petty tyrants of Italy look to her for support in 
their misgovemment, and, to her shame be it 
spoken, she has hitherto been only too ready to 
grant it. 

As almost every man, however strong, bears 
within him the seeds of some disease which, if left 
to nature, would eventually cause his dissolution^ 
so all governments, however sound and vigorous 
in appearance, have in their constitution the germ 
of some organic weakness, which, if not forestalled 
and averted, will assuredly bring about the de- 
struction of the body politic. Careful, sound 
legislation and a regard to premonitory symptoms 
may postpone the period in one instance, as skilful 
treatmenrmay prolong life in the othe;., and in 
England this has been eminently the case. But 
when one sees the human frame suffering under 
a complication of diseases, each of which requires 
the constant application of exhausting remedies, 
one feels, that the end of that man is at hand. 
So considering the cankered state of several portions 
of the Austrian empire, and the severity of the 
measures she is forced habitually to adopt, and 
then only for temporary relief, one cannot help 
expecting that her constitution must ere long 
sink from exhaustion, and that her present exces- 
sive vitality and activity proceed more from the 
irritability of a fevered body politic, than from the 
healthful energy of a sound constitution. Hun-* 
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gary, Lombardy, and the Venetian states are 
diseased members that show so little improvement 
mider the exhausting severity of the treatment 
they have so long undergone^ that unless some 
new political and military physician arise shortly 
to prescribe a more successful course of healing, 
one hardly sees how the dismemberment and 
destruction of the empire is to be avoided. Ra- 
detzsky, a man of upwards of fourscore, oppressed 
with years and infirmities, but fearfully free from 
all human weaknesses of compunction and tole- 
ration, is or was the physician to whose healing 
art Italy was entrusted ; he was quite one of the 
old school of operators, and applied the caustic 
and the knife without deigning to avail himself of 
anything like chloroform to mitigate suffering. 
His principles of government much resembled 
those of Septimus Severus, who, when asked how 
iEit his age he could rule a great nation^ answered, 
" I rule it with my head ; and tender as they are, 
I will yet manage to keep it down with my heels/' 
More than once in history the heel has been the 
vulnerable point. 

Some idea of the tyranny to which the Italians 
have been subjected may be drawn from the fact, 
that General Haynau (since dead), whose treatment 
in England was a disgrace to the nation, (especially 
the brewers,) and who was supposed to enjoy a 
reputation in his own country somewhat resem- 
bling that of the Duke of Cumb«t\»Xk!iLj oJlCxiSL^^^scL 
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celebrity, was in reality removed from his com* 
mand for excessive lenity, and for pardoning 
prisoners without sufficient authority, Austria did 
not love England two years ago, whatever she may 
do now; she envied her peace and quiet^ and, 
moreover, suspected her of covertly favouring the 
attempts of her miserable subjects to recover some 
of the rights of humanity that they weakly imagine 
mankind has inherited from Adam. Envy, however, 
was the chief cause of her dislike, as De Montague 
•said of greatness, ^' Ne pouvant y atteindre, ven- 
geons-nous S, en medire/' Great stress is laid upon 
the excellent qualities and promising talents of the 
young Emperor ; but whatever may be his indi- 
vidual wishes and intentions, one man cannot effect 
much against the tyrannical creed of legions of 
hereditary counsellors and statesmen. 

No country can ever make any permanent or 
steady progress under a succession of despots : the 
energy and good qualities of one man may work 
wonders, and advance for a season the happiness 
of his country; but the dangerous tendency of 
supreme authority to turn even the wisest and 
best of heads, and the inherent weakness of the 
human race, seem utterly to preclude the possi- 
bility of a succession of good autocrats. The 
golden era of the Antonines forms the only excep- 
tion to this rule ; and even in that rare and unex- 
ampled instance of felicitous despotism, we see 
how immediately the unrestrained vices of their 
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successors wiped out every vestige of their good 
government. 

The rail to Florence through Pisa is very 
good : it meanders through the Val d^Amo, fol- 
lowing the windings of the muddy, turgid river, 
which at the time I passed had overflowed its 
banks, and gave the Arcadia of the ancient poets 
a most moist and uncomfortable appearance. 

Pisa is certainly an interesting city, more from 
asso($iation than reality. Here Galileo discovered 
the vibration of the pendulum by watching the 
swinging of the lamps in the cathedral. Unfor- 
tunately for himself, he lived in advance of his age, 
and announced a divine truth which it was not 
convenient for the clergy of that day to allow; and 
as they could not refute him, they burnt him. 
It would be unfair, however, to confine to the 
clergy of that age a narrow-minded prejudice, 
that even in the nineteenth century exists to no 
small degree. Many a geologist and astronomer 
is considered unsound in doctrine, merely because 
they enunciate truths that to the unlearned appear 
strange, and therefore impossible. To deny a 
truth, merely because it is not in the Bible, is 
absurd ; for whether it is contained in that Holy 
Book or not, it is divine, since every truth that 
is universal and invariable has a divine origin. 
Moreover, it is affecting the Omnipotence of the 
Deity, to suppose that man can learn or discover 
by his own knowledge any of the m^^\Knfe^^\sN5Sa. 
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God may intend to keep from him. Every dis- 
coyery that has been made in science, instead of 
puffing up man^s vanity by lessening the bounds 
between him and the Deity, has only served more 
fully to humble him to the dust, appalled by the 
infinity of the Creator and the insignificance of 
the creature, 

" Who Ib of yesterday, a thing of nought." 

A man standing on the sea-shore forms a grander 
and more expansive idea of the immensity of the 
ocean, than one who never approaches it ; and so 
the man of science, the longer he gazes and the 
more dosely he scans the illimitable and immea- 
surable ocean of truths and mysteries spread 
befi^re him, must feel a thousand-fold more forcibly 
th^uv he who never inquires at aU, his own in- 
tellectual insignificance, and the infinite power, 
wisdom, and knowledge of that Being *'who 
sitteth upon the circle of the earth, and the inha- 
bitants thereof are as grasshoppers.^^ 

The lower part of the Val d' Amo is, and always 
has been, the most thickly-populated spot in Italy ; 
it is so fertile that five crops of maize or wheat are 
produced every three years. There is always a crop 
ripening or being in-gathered ; the harvest of the 
maise or millet is succeeded by the vintage and 
fruit season; and the cultivation of the mulberry, 
and the necessary care of the silkworm, are con- 
tinuous. Irrigation and engrafting are carried to 
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great perfection; and what surprises one in the 
midst of such fertility and apparent prosperity, is 
to see any miserable or squalid. The effect of 
centuries of chronic misgovemment has been to 
degrade a noble race to a nation of beggars ; and 
in a country firuitful as the Promised Land, 
starvation and misery stalk unmolested and un- 
noticed. 

It is not the good sovereign or the good govern- 
ment of twenty, fifty, or a hundred years, that will 
raise the moral standard of the Italian character — 

" A thousand years scarce serve to form a state ; 
One hour may lay it low." 

Like the soil that has become impoverished by 
successive ages of neglect and over-cropping, the 
utmost labour and expense will scarcely restore it 
to its former fertility, or repay the toil bestowed 
upon it. According to the thebry of Plato, those 
heavenly spirits that were distanced by the celes- 
tial choir in their rapid career through space, fell 
to the earth, and were united to human forms. 
He divided them into eight classes, of which the 
first and best assumed the forms of pure philoso- 
phers ; thence descending in the scale, the sixth 
animated the forms of mechanics and labourers ; 
the seventh, those of demagogues and sophists; 
and the eighth, those of tyrants. Italy has been 
under the rule of the two latter alternately for 
centuries. What marvel, then, that her degra- 
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dation should be so complete ! " Patriotism is the 
last refuge for a rogue/' said old Johnson, and 
Italy as well as Ireland have good cause to endorse 
the truth of his remark. 

It is uncertain whether Florence received the 
epithet of '^Fair ^^ from the profusion of her flowers, 
or whether it was bestowed upon her by one of 
Caesar's or Scylla's captains ; fair she doubtless is 
in fine weather, and beautiful in the extreme, but 
she certainly did not put on her most fascinating 
attire to greet us. Shrouded in most orthodox 
English rain and sleet, she presented an un- 
attractive foreground of street, mud, and beggars, 
backed by dark dripping palaces and misty hills. 
The Amo, there about the width of the Seine 
opposite the Tuileries, or the Tiber at the bridge 
of Saint Angelo, was hurrying along turbulent and 
unpicturesque, as though disgusted with the un- 
accustomed quantity of soil and vegetable matter 
which marred its beauty. The source of the Amo 
lies high up in the Apennines at an altitude of 
four thousand four hundred and thirty feet (about 
the elevation of Ben Nevis), and is only thirty 
miles distant from that of the Tiber. These sister 
streams shape very diflferent courses of the sea ; yet 
I fancy that if, like the holy stone of the Caaba 
at Mecca, they were endowed for a time with the 
gifts of speech and reason, and required to recount 
their experience of mankind, their tales of blood- 
shed and rapine, of misgovernment and disap* 
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pointed hopes, would be very similar: the good 
suffering for the bad, the strong oppressing the 
weak. 



" Yanitas, vanitatum, et omnia vanitas ! 



ft 



The Etruscans have always been an enlightened 
race, and Italy is indebted to them for the intro- 
duction and improvement of many of the arts and 
sciences. Long before the Romans had acquired 
Sicily and become familiar with Greek art, the 
Etruscans had advanced far on the road of design 
and execution, and hydraulic engines of great 
power were established in the lower valley of the 
Amo, years before that mechanical power was 
known to the other nations of Italy. The Campanile 
of Giotto, the paintings of Cimabue, and the ex- 
quisite poetry of Dante and Petrarch, establish the 
undeniable right of Florence to the proud title of 
" Mother of the Arts ;'^ and, in later days, the 
genius of Michael Angelo and the taste of Cellini 
.prove that her children did not neglect her fame 
or desert her palaces. 

The Florentines of the present day have the 
credit of sanctioning the first railway in Italy ; it 
was, of course, Anglo-Saxon enterprise and money 
that constructed it. 
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ABT — ^ITS RENAISSANCE IN ITALT — ELORBNCB —WEALTH OF GBAHD 
DUKE — THE MEDICI, LENTULI, FABII, &C. — ^DISAPPOnfTHElTT — 
CONSOLATION— SIENNA BEGGARS— THE ITALIO MANIA! 

There is nothing, I think, more remarkable in 
the history of Art throughout all ages than the 
simultaneous appearance of the many bright con- 
stellations in the same firmament that has always 
accompanied any renaissance. It may frequently 
be remarked, that the rise of one very grand or 
subtle intellect is apt to be followed by one or two 
others of the same calibre, as if rivalry and con- 
trast were necessary to exhibit their splendour 
and perfections; but the astonishing brilliancy 
of the great intellects of the Moyen-dge was not 
by any means a reflected splendour : each was a 
distinct planet — illuminated by the same sun of 
genius, it is true, but moving in its own orbit, and 
attended by its own satellites. The rare excellence 
of Leonardo da Vinci was no more the cause of 
the like wondrous perfection in Michael Angelo, 
Raphael, and Titian, than the eloquence of Cicero 
was of the military genius of Caesar, or the 
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stoicism of Cato. Xeusis was the contemporary 
of Apelles, Pericles of Sophocles ; but the mag- 
nificence of their intellects is more remarkable 
from their total contrast, than from any reflected 
splendour one from the other. " The age will 
never return/^ as some modern writer very justly 
observes, " when a Pericles, walking with Plato in 
a portico designed by Phidias, and painted by 
Apelles, might repair to hear a pleading of Demo- 
sthenes, or a tragedy of Sophocles." The age 
certainly will never return^ because it never 
existed, though so nearly contemporaneous were 
the lives of these great men, that it might have 
happened if the infant Plato had been of a very 
precocious turn of mind, and could have joined in 
a promenade and philosophical discussion with 
any credit or pleasure at the age of a few months. 
But an age may almost be said to have returned 
when a Medici walking with an Erasmus, in a 
portico designed by Michael Angelo and painted 
by Raphael, might have perused a poem of Tasso, 
or a tragedy of Shakespeare. 

The renaissance of art in Italy in the fifteenth 
century appears even more remarkable, when we 
consider the tendency and habits of the times and 
country. It was cradled in tumult and disorder, 
and attained its vigorous manhood amidst intes- 
tine feuds and national commotions which would 
inevitably have quenched the spark of life in any 
weaker or more sickly offspring* The sword and 
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the dagger were almost as necessary accompani- 
ments of the artist as the paint-brush or the pallet, 
and the rewards for completion were often as 
uncertain as the commands for exaction were 
imperative. Though Francis I., ^^ ^incomparable 
roi/* supported the dying form of Leonardo da 
Vinci, and Charles V. picked up the paint-brush 
of Titian, and Raphael and a few others even 
enjoyed unclouded favour and quiet, yet these 
were rare exceptions : the autobiography of Ben- 
venuto Cellini, and the lives of M. Angelo and 
Annibal Caracci, prove very clearly that the remu- 
neration of those great men were frequently nomi- 
nal, and that many of the grandest and most 
enduring efforts of their genius were commenced 
under compulsion, and finished under restraint. 
How absorbing and strongly developed must have 
been the love of the sublime and beautiful that 
could so completely engross the time and labour 
of such men in so stirring an age I Leonardo da 
Vinci, the ardent soldier and successful engineer, 
relinquished fortune, and at the time fame also, 
for an art penurious and contemned ; and nobody 
who has seen the *' Last Judgment" of Michael 
Angelo, and considered the terrible energy of his 
genius, can for a moment doubt that, had he fol- 
lowed to the field some warlike chieftain, he 
would have been the most celebrated warrior of 
his day. 
Florence is one of the cheapest places of resi- 
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dence in Europe : a bachelcnr with an income of 
lOOZ. a-year is well off, a family with 500/. is 
affluent. This value of money as an article of 
barter for other commodities is, I suppose, to be 
accounted for by its excessive scarcity. The tight- 
ness in the money-market is universal, and affects 
all classes, from the Grand Duke himself, to the 
dirtiest of facchinL I may mention, in illus- 
tration of this fact, that the Grand Duke, wish- 
ing a short time since to raise a little pocket- 
money, could not get accommodated under 60 
per cent. What a woful faUing off from the 
unlimited credit of the Medici, and other banker 
and merchant princes and millionnaires of former 
days! 

The Medici furnished almost the last instance of 
a family assuming its name and heraldic devices 
from the profession of an ancestor ; they not only 
adopted the name, but assumed three pills passant 
or rampant (it is to be hoped the former) for their 
coat of arms, as emblematical of the boli-dis* 
pen sing tendency of their ancestral HoUoway. 

Amongst the Romans it was a fashion of nomen- 
clature much adopted ; but being for the most part 
of an agricultural turn of mind, their family titles 
were usually derived from some peaceful excel- 
lences either of the garden or the farm-yard; 
the Fabii, the Ciceros, the Lentuli, the Pisos, &c., 
alluding to some horticultural triumph, as the 
Asinias, the Porcias, Ovinias, Suilliaa, &<i.^ ^v^ 

G 
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to some gold medal gained at the Smithiield Cattle 
Show of that period. 

The income of the Grand Duke is very limited, 
and his patrimony, though large, is mortgaged to 
its ftdl value ; all he received from his father was, 
to use an Italian proverb, " Un^ ereditJt di oliveti 
antichi,^^ " An heritage of financial olive-trees 
past bearing/' 

Imagine the annoyance of visiting Florence and 
being unable to worship at the shrine of the 
Venus I Yet such was my hard fate ; all the gal- 
leries were being swept and garnished preparatory 
to the Holy Week, when they would be re-opened; 
and though the most voluble of ciceroni exerted 
his utmost eloquence with a remarkably obtuse 
Austrian sentry, explaining that I, an English 
lord, had made a pilgrimage of several thousand 
miles (I am not sure he did not say with peas in 
my shoes) on purpose to visit this statue, and that 
death would be the inevitable consequence of dis- 
appointment, he was inexorable,, and I had to 
retire discomfited and disappointed. We had in- 
tended remaining at Florence a fortnight, but this 
excessive annoyance drove us away at once ; and, 
showering blessings on the Tuscan Government 
and the innocent sentry, we entered on an inquiry 
for some speedy conveyance to Rome ; but here 
the difficulties recommenced. The roads were 
deep in snow, the diligence and malle-poste, were 
full, the private carriages were at Some ; we were 
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evidently pressed for time, as one of our party 
incautiously let out that he must be presented to 
the Pope the day after the following ; so the post- 
masters made our necessity their opportunity, and 
charged us double for everything. Expostulations 
and arguments were unavailing j they saw that 
they had us securely in their clutches, and would 
not bate one bajocchi ; and we brought an auimated 
discussion, in which I fear our observations and 
remarks were rather personal, and might have 
been painful to the feelings of any but an Italian 
postmaster, to a very unsatisfactory conclusion, 
by engaging a carriage, with an agreement for 
posthorses in any number to convey us through 
with the utmost possible speed. The demand was 
exorbitant, but I must add, that the carriage was 
comfortable enough, and the contract fulfilled with 
sufficient punctuality. 

Before leaving Florence, I must give the reader 
one piece of advice, viz., to remember, that if ever 
he feels what the Americans call ^^ ugly,^^ or in- 
clined to quarrel with anybody about anything, 
and wishes to return to a more amiable state of 
mind, he has only to ring the bell at the New 
York Hotel, and ask for a flask of a certain nectar 
called " Aleatico.'^ The specific for toothache, 
with its accompanying picture of ^' Cured in an 
instant !^^ never produced such an instantaneous 
change as does the first glass of this deliciousi 
wine, the most luscious, and at the same time tke 
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most innocuous, of all preparations of the grape 
I ever tasted. Its excellence goes far, certainly, 
to make up for the miserable quality and flavour 
of most of the Italian wines ; but it will not travel 
the shortest distance without deterioration, and 
Florence is the only place where it is to be tasted 
in perfection. 

The railway from Florence twists and meanders 
up a steep incline at the rate of about ten miles 
an hour to the old city of Sienna, which occupies 
a conspicuous position on a hill. It is a quaint 
and interesting old town, and I longed to explore 
and wander through its intricate streets; but 
I was most eflFectually deterred from the attempt 
by the thousand-and-one beggars who whined and 
whimpered round us, increasing their clamour 
and energy with every movement of one's head 
and body. 

The view from the Roman Gateway is very fine, 
reaching for miles over what was in years long 
past the Cimmerian Forest, whose dreaded shades, 
the resort of the bear and the wolf, extended over 
the districts of Cortona and Areggio: but a few 
centuries later, and the axe and the plough had 
converted this region into a fruitful plain, teeming 
with the most wealthy and enlightened population 
of the day — cunning in the arts, and unshackled 
in their freedom. Now, again. Nature has re- 
sumed her sway : the forests and their wild inha- 
bitants are, indeed, no longer there, but the plain 
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is a waste, scarcely affording subsistence to the 
scanty population of half-starved mendicants now 
scattered over its surface. The seven devils — 
sloth, ignorance, extortion, oppression, injustice, 
faction, and bigotry — have entered in, and the last 
state of that country is worse than the first. 

As the traveller in Scotland is assailed at the 
entrance of every village by the impetuous on- 
slaught of some colly-dog, whose yelping attracts 
a legion of others more noisy, more importunate, 
more vociferous than himself, so in Italy your 
entrance into any village is instantly beset by 
scores of beggars of all ages, from eight to eighty, 
who, dirty, mangy, and without occupation, lie in 
the sun quarrelling and scratching, and who swarm 
or rather gallop after the carriage, shouting and 
demanding alms, cursing and swearing with a noise 
and tenacity that are creditable to their lungs, but 
most aggravating to the unfortunate traveller. 
The imperative manner in which an Italian beg- 
gar demands alms is most trying to the temper; 
but I fear the cry of '' Fame, fame, Signor,^^ which 
is in every mouth, too often occupies that organ for 
want of something better. Begging is, par excel- 
lence, an Italian institution, gloried in by every 
grade and class, from the Pope to the postboy. When 
you have paid the postilion three or four times 
more than the usual fare, he grumbles and begs 
for the ostler ; the ostler is disposed of grumbling, 
And he brings forward the hejper, who iw.laX&t»2K!^ 
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begs for the boy, and, finally, when the boy is 
paid, and you think you are all right at last, the 
postilion begins to beg for himself again ; or even . 
if he does not, you may be quite sure that some 
one out of the crowd will do so for him. Our 
drag-chain having broken during the night, we 
were obliged to bring up at some little town to 
try if we could get it repaired. A numerous 
crowd of beggars instantly surrounded the car- 
riage, demanding payment ; and one old gentleman 
was so particularly vociferous, that one of our 
party, who spoke a little Italian, thinking he 
might really have some claim upon us, asked what 
he had done? At which the beggar shrugged 
his shoulders, and with the most innocent face 
answered, that he had come out to look at our 
carriage, and see what had happened. The tra* 
veller must be endowed with two or three quali- 
fications that do not always fall to the lot of us 
frail mortals, to enable him to travel post in Italy 
without experiencing excessive annoyancoiS viz., 
a length of purse which will enable him to satisfy 
all extortion without inconvenience, the patience 
of Job, or the benevolence of Mrs. Fry, or, what 
will do almost as well, such a profound admiration 
for everything Italian as will lead him to see in 
every dirty, whining, insolent rascal that assails 
him a dear picturesque beggar, whose every move- 
ment is full of grace, and whose rags and dirt 
.TFOUld make a study for a Raphael or Salvaton 
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As neither of our party were blessed with these 
artistic tendencies towards our Italian beggar- 
brethren, we suffered from the very opposite senti- 
ments, and were in a chronic state of irritation 
that considerably diminished our pleasure. It is 
humiliating to consider how trifling a cause serves 
to cloud or even to destroy a man^s sense of enjoy- 
ment; a few mosquitos or fleas will not only 
stultify the effect of the grandest views of nature, 
or the noblest triumphs of art, but even render 
them unpalatable. Italian beggars produce the 
same effect with greater certainty, and by more 
irritating means. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

BEAUTIFUL EPFBCT OP SNOW — ^ITALIAN HIOHWATMEN — 0BU8ADEBS 
— LAGO B0L8ENA — YITEBBO — NICHOLAS BBEAESPEBE AND FBE- 
BEBIOK THE BED-BEABD — BOHE — THE HOLT WEEK. 

The country between Sienna and Viterbo is dull 
and dreary, hungry and skeleton-like in appear- 
ance, from the upright manner in which the rocks, 
the bones of Italy as they have been called, crop 
through the cracked barren soil. There are no 
trees, and herbage exists only in the imagination 
of the miserable shepherds, who, as nearly starved 
as their charge, follow the apparently endless and 
profitless occupation of fattening the lean lanky 
sheep, that, in flocks of fifteen and twenty, are the 
only stock to be seen. 

The wind at night was bitterly cold, and the 
snow fell thick ; in the morning the ground was 
covered some inches deep, and the country re- 
minded me of some of the rough Cumberland 
hills in winter. The stunted trees and brush- 
wood that clothed the mountain-sides were covered 
with snow, and frosted to the extremity of the 
minutest sprays, giving to the mountains the most 
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delicate outline possible ; and when the sun rose 
behind them^ and lighted up the softness of this 
winter foliage with a warm roseate hue, the eflPect 
was most beautiful and peculiar. Some of the 
Tillages and towns, crowned with old embattled 
ruins, telling of the times when la lot du plus fort 
was the only one respected, are very picturesque. 
Strongholds were then always built on an eminence, 
the introduction of artillery not having as yet 
proved their vulnerability, or the genius of a Napo- 
leon demonstrated that in warlike operations the 
plains command the mountains, and not the moun-* 
tains the plains. 

. From the time we left Paris we had heard con- 
tinual accounts of robberies committed between 
Florence and Borne ; however, on scientific prin- 
ciples, I suppose, these reports diminished as the 
squares of the distances; and when we reached 
the country indicated, and were actually on the 
road, we were told there had been no robberies 
for some years on that part of the road, but that 
further on, between Rome and Naples, they were 
of daily occurrence. 

The Tuscan and Roman governments place tra- 
vellers in a very disagreeable position ; they can- 
not keep the roads clear of thieves themselves, 
and by strictly forbidding the carrying of any arms 
whatever, they effectually deter travellers, or those 
so inclined, from defending their own property. 
The gentlemen of the road (though Ghino di 
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Tacco^ the Claude Duyal of that age^ and who was 
knighted by the Pope for his gentlemanlike con- 
duct^ is the only one I remember who really 
earned that title in Italy) were very numerous 
during the unsettled days of 1848^ and would be 
again^ I have no doubt^ if a similar opportunity 
offered. 

When the Crusaders had taught mankind that 
force might be employed to assist in spreading the 
knowledge of our holy religion, military orders 
were estabhshed for the purpose of assisting and 
protecting pilgrims : amongst others, the Templars 
assumed the duty of police, and kept the roads 
through Italy and Hungary free from banditti. 
Unfortunately, they soon acquired a taste for 
appropriating other people^s property themselves ; 
the only difference between them iand the common 
robber being that which exists between the eagle 
and the sparrow-hawk: for, whereas the robber 
attacked pilgrims and insulted monks, the Templar 
plundered nations and affronted kings. 

The Lago Bolsena is very beautiful, and in 
summer, doubtless, quite worthy of the sunny 
South, though malaria is said to lurk around its 
banks in its most deadly form. Just at this pre^ 
sent moment it is interesting from having been, 
in the third or fourth century, the scene of a 
murder very much resembling one that has lately 
taken place in Ireland (Kirwan^s case), and caused 
such a diversity of opinion in England regarding 
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the evidence of guilt. The Emperor Theodatus 
entrapped his wife into an island on the lake^ and 
there strangled her^ after a severe encounter and 
desperate resistance. 

Viterbo is a quaint old town^ with an Italian 
city's usual complement of churches, gateways, 
beggars, and fleas. During my visit its domestic 
tranquillity was well-cared for — the French hold- 
ing the Roman, and the Austrians the Sienna 
gate of the city. It appeared rather a dangerous 
proximity of flint and steel; however, I believe 
they got on very comfortably together, enlivening 
the town, and enjoying themselves to the delight 
of the ladies, and the intense disgust of the unfor- 
tunate native gentlemen. 

Viterbo is interesting to English travellers for 
an anecdote related of Nicholas Breakspere, the 
only Englishman that ever wore the triple crownj 
be was raised to the pontificate by the title of 
Adrian IV. He appears to have been a deter- 
mined individual, as his name implies, and .to 
have passed rather a rough time of it amongst his 
Italian subjects. After experiencing somewhat 
questionable treatment at Rome, he placed it 
imder an interdict, and retired to Viterbo, where 
lie had the pleasure of riding the high-horse ov^ 
Frederick Barbarossa, Emperor of Germany, This 
red-bearded monarch was the proudest sovereign 
of Europe, and, meeting the Pope some time before 
At Sutri, he refused to hold hi^ stirrup, as in duty 
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bound ; on which the Pope, mounting alone, toAe 
home, refusing the kiss of peace. This little mis- 
understanding caused a series of quarrels' and 
bickerings, which ended in the complete humi- 
liation of Frederick, who, proceeding to Viterbo, 
held the stirrup as his Holiness with Christian 
humility triumphantly mounted at the steps of the 
cathedral; they then kissed, and were friends 
again. 

On approaching Rome, I felt that I ought to 
experience in some slight degree the feeling of 
ecstasy with which the " Ten Thousand^' hailed the 
first view of the sea, or that with which the 
modem pilgrim first catches sight of the tall 
minarets and glittering domes of his holy city. 
I tried hard to revive associations of ^Eneas and 
Alba Longa, of the mother of the Gracchi and 
benevolent she-wolves, of venerable senators and 
sagacious geese ; but I was mortified to find that, 
in spite of all my endeavours, the glories and 
renown of a thousand years were entirely forgotten 
in the more momentous interests of the present. 
Where we should lodge and how we should fare, 
engrossed my every thought : my ideas were 
sublunary and practical to a painful degree. 
Humbling as this confession doubtless is, it was 
nevertheless the fact; and when the postboy 
slackened his pace and pointed to the Eternal 
Gity, it raised no other emotion than that of 
impatience; and muttering, "Oh! hang Rome; 
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* push on !" I again tried to ensconce myself so as 
to exclude the biting wind and sleet, and began to 
conclude that all enthusiasm was a myth. How- 
ever, as the city was still far distant, and I was too 
cold to sleep, I found myself gradually yielding to 
a species of wonder at the extent of the ruins 
scattered in such endless quantities around; and 
from speculating on the nature of the plough 
used by Cincinnatus, and on the exact drift of 
woman^s argument that enabled the Sabine ladies 
to reconcile their Roman to their former husbands, 
I managed to attain to Cicero, vestal virgins, 
Christian martyrs and unchristian emperors, and 
other higher subjects, and, in fact, I was getting 
on so well, that I have no doubt I should have 
succeeded in achieving a very proper amount of 
enthusiasm for entering the former Qiieen of the 
World, had not the remarkable depth of the 
Roman ruts, and the excessive bitterness of the 
north wind and driving sleet, drawn my thoughts 
most unmistakeably from the past to the present, 
whence they hurried, with considerable interest 
and anxiety, to the future. 

As was to be expected during the Holy Week, 
Rome was crowded. Respectable elderly cits, 
who had never probably before gone to rest with- 
out locking the door, lighting the rushlight, and 
donning the connubial nightcap, were sleeping on 
tables and under tables, in cafes and on floors of 
dining-rooms, with the utmost disregard of cold or 
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oomfort; indeed^ a Quelle ehief's dining-room of 
the last century, after a three days^ drinking-bout^ 
could not hare presented a more remarkable 
jumble of headr and legs^ decanters and glasses, 
than did the dining-saloon of the Hotel de I'Europe 
about eleven p.m. every night during the Holy 
Week. We slept on the floor the first night, and 
next morning commenced a vigorous search for 
lodgings, and prosecuted it unceasingly for thirty- 
six hours, till at length, by family interest, we 
were accommodated with a kind of square well or 
cellar in one of the hotels, dignified by the name 
of a double-bedded room. 

The excessive height of the Roman houses is 
very^ striking to foreigners, and for many centuries 
during the time of old Rome was the cause of 
many and severe enactments of ediles and em- 
perors. They were built chiefly of wood, and 
consequently, as was the case in America twenty 
years ago, were the cause of frightful conflagra- 
tions. After the great fire, when ten out of the 
fourteen districts were burnt to the ground, Nero 
restricted their height to seventy feet. Ground- 
rent was a heavy item in the fashionable quartiers, 
and it was considered more economical to raise a 
house by two or three pianos, than to build a new 
one. An old Roman, with his toga and his 
sandals, used to scuttle up to his better-half au 
troisieme and au cinqtd^e, in real Parisian style. 

Judging from the numerous lodging-houses we 
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visited, Roman abodes in the nineteenth century 
lippear at least as filthy as they are lofty. 

In England, where travellers are few and far 
between, and merely birds of passage, we have no 
conception of their importance, almost necessity, to 
the welfEure and existence of some of the cities of 
Italy. Deprive Naples and Florence, for instance, 
of their migratory foreign population, and hundredis 
of the poorer inhabitants wonld starve; and if 
Rome were to re-enact a law of the third cen- 
tury, that in anticipation of a famine expelled all 
£3reigners except 3,000 singers and 3,000 female 
dancers from the city, she would ensure want and 
misery by the very means she then took to avert 
them. 

We had particularly wished to avoid the crowd 
and annoyance of the Holy Week at Rome ; but 
being there, in spite of ourselves, we illustrated 
the ^old proverb of " Quando siamo in Roma, 
£Eu;ciamo come fanno in Roma,'' and without a 
thought followed the universal fashion; and re- 
gardless of pleasure, fatigue, or cleanliness, we 
rushed about in frantic excitement, vainly strivmg 
to be in two places at once, and to combine sights 
and services that the cap of Fortun^tus alone could 
have achieved. For the first twelve hours we did 
the entire animal ; we ran riot amongst churches 
and ceremonies ; from the feet-washing we rushed 
to high mass, from high mass to the blessings 
from the blessing to the Miserere, crushed, stifled> 
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and half poisoned by the peculiar " bouquet aro^ 
matis^ ^' of an Italian croj^d. I stood it very well 
for one day, *but then cried " Hold, enough ! ^' 
and as I returned to my windowless garret, covered 
with wax and saturated with an effluvia of garUe 
and incense that remained by me for days, I really 
began to wonder what peculiar delight the Holy 
Week could possibly furnish to matter-of-fact, 
comfort-loving people like ourselves. 

An annual miracle on a large scale takes place 
at Rome during the Holy Week, where ladies in 
general, but delicate fragile English women in 
particular, who at home find any crush but that 
of the opera unbearable, and don't go to church 
twice because it is so hot, are suddenly endowed 
with an amount of corporeal vigour and endurance 
that enables them to stand crushes, and rushes, 
and stenches without the slightest complaint, and 
to carry on this really severe work for seven or 
eight days together. If any doctor has an ima- 
ginary invalid, who declares she can't walk, let 
him send her to Rome with an excitable party for 
the Holy Week ; and if that does not restore to 
her the use of her limbs, for the time at least, 
why, I will be content to abjure sack for the rest 
of my life. My own feelings regarding the cere- 
monies of the Holy Week were, I own, far from 
satisfactory: they failed to excite anything like 
real devotional feelings, and I witnessed many of 
them with actual pain and humiliation. 
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I could not experience any elevation of senti- 
ment at the sight of the supreme head of the Roman 
Church, who arrogates to himself the proud title of 
God's Viceregent on earth and the representative 
of his divine power and wisdom^ kissing the big toe 
of a graven image^ (now called a statue of St. 
Peter, but formerly representing Jupiter Tonans,) 
after it had been carefully wiped by a cardinal 
with a fine cambric handkerchief. Even viewing 
the ceremony in its typical sense, as demonstrating 
man's humility and inferiority to his Maker, it is, 
to say the least of it, unnecessary, as affording an 
illustration of what is self-evident ; and its con- 
nexion with a like homage paid by the people to 
the Pope himself, lays it open to a yet graver 
objection : it almost implies that the distinction 
between the Most High and Almighty God and 
the Pope is of the same nature, and to be illus- 
trated by the same forms, as that between the Pope 
and his subjects ; thereby instituting, as it were, 
a comparison between the finite and the infinite, 
and attempting to bring within the compass of 
human understanding the immeasurable distance 
between God and his creatures. • Except in the' 
solitary instance of the elevation of the Host by 
the Pope at the celebration of high mass, there 
was certainly no remarkable degree of devotional 
feeling visible amongst the hundreds collected: they 
were talking, and criticising, and looking about, 
very much as they would at any other ma.^xSL'^iK^^ 
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spectacle ; and the same paucity, not only of devo- 
tion, but even of decent behaviour, was equally 
remarkable among the ecclesiastics actually taking 
part in the celebration. During the most impres- 
sive of all the services, the Misereres, one's atten- 
tion was continually attracted by monks and 
priests chatting, and smiling, and taking snuff: 
there were very slight symptoms of mortification 
in any of them, although the Lenten season had 
not yet closed. The first five centuries of the 
Church witnessed the termination of those days 
when poverty and humility were the rule of the 
ecclesiastics and dignitaries of the Bomish Church. 
During the days of the Primitive Church our 
own English bishops were the poorest and most 
ascetic, but it is suspected that it was necessity, 
not choice, made them so; at the Council of 
Rimini, in the fourth century, these English pre- 
lates are mentioned as being so poor that they 
possessed nothing : " tam pauperes fuisse ut nihil 
haberent." 

I was much disappointed with the meagre 
nature of the sacred music in St. Peter^s : the 
choirs are excellently well trained, and the selec- 
tion of music most impressive; but the voices, 
unassisted by the " deep majestic solemn organ,^' 
are far too weak for the enormous area they are 
intended to fill. 

The largest organ of modem times (we do not 
know the exact power or nature of the hydraulic 
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instrument called an organ, which was con- 
structed by Archimedes) would appea^r weak in 
St. Peter's. 

King David had 288 singers and 4,000 Levites 
instructed to play on instruments for the ser- 
vice of the temple at Jerusalem : even that choir 
would scarcely be too powerful for St. Peter's. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CEREMONIES IN BT. PETEB'S — BEIIAINS OF PAOANISM IN CEREMONIES 
— ^MISERY OF PAPAL STATES — PIO NONO — HIS INSINCERITY — 
FRENCH TR00PS—FU6rI I PRETI — VITALITY OF OLD ROME — 
INCREDULITY OF THE AGE — ^VIEW OVER THE CAMPAGNA. 

It is undeniable that many of the ceremonies of 
the Romish Church partake largely of the im- 
purities of the Pagan worship. What, for instance, 
is the wine poured on the altar at the conclusion 
of the Miserere, and sopped up with branches 
of palm, but a Pagan libation. The use of 
lustral water for those who came unprepared 
to church, that was revived by Alexander I., 
was a custom universal in Heathen temples. 
Even the provision of a saint for every day 
in the year bears a strong resemblance to the 
Heathen kalendar, that supplied a god for the like 
purpose. 

As I before mentioned, the celebration of high 
mass by the Pope, and his benediction of the mul- 
titude in St. Peter^s afterwards, were very striking 
and impressive ceremonials. The robes of the 
ecclesiHstic^ were magnificent; and the appear- 
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ance of the high altar, itself a noble work of art, 
blazing with gold and jewelled chalices and can- 
delabra, was most gorgeous. The plate was 
arranged with artistic sl^ill, and the exquisite 
beauty of every vessel displayed told plainly of 
the days of Benvenuto Cellini and other artists 
of the golden age. Mass had been in the course 
of celebration some time before I arrived. The 
Pope was seated facing th^ high ^altar, with tall 
candelabra on either side ; the bows and prostra- 
tions made to him by the officiating priests during 
the service were so continual, that one almost fan- 
cied tliat he, rather than an inueen Ditinity, was 
the object of their worship. At the proper period 
he rose, and laying aside his tiara, and assuming 
the cap of a simple priest, thus testifying his two^ 
fold character of priest and king, he advanced 
to the high altar and performed high mass. The 
cup he used for the elements was a most dazzling 
work of art, studded with diamonds and precious 
stones; and as the handsome old man turned 
slowly round to the kneeling multitude, the up- 
lifted cup flashing forth its thousand rays, the 
effect was certainly impressive. Mass being ended, 
the Pope again assumed the emblem of his kingly 
power ; and being placed in a sort of howdah, and 
hoisted on the backs of ten or twelve sturdy 
guards, was carried through the cathedral, blessing 
his people on either hand as he passed. This part 
of the exhibition was, I confess, rather lu.dvct^\\&\ 
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for the see-sawing motion not altogether agreeing 
with his Holiness, who probably had never in- 
dulged much in nautical recreations, he kept his 
eyes firmly closed ; and in turning from side to 
side to bless the people, he did so with a spas- 
modic movement, that impressed one with the 
idea that he was actually suffering from the mal 
de mer^ 

Directly the Pope left the body of the cathe- 
dral there was a regular steeplechase of the spec- 
tators up to the galleries and roof of the Vatican, 
to see him bless the people in the grand square 
before the cathedral. The benediction from the 
portico of the cathedral would have been extremely 
grand and imposing, had not the intolerable stench 
and pressure of the crowd below where I was 
stationed, materially interfered with a full appre- 
ciation of the scene. Moreover, a doubt would 
obtrude as to the perfectly Christian nature gf a 
benediction which was bestowed upon one portion 
only of the people, to the exclusion of the other : 
the Pope constituting himself the infallible dis- 
penser of blessings that were intended to be 
universal ! As he retired two cardinals stepped 
forward, and each dropped a paper into the crowd 
below — the one a plenary indulgence and full ab- 
solution for all true Catholics, the other a curse 
for all heretics. Can that be a distinction accept- 
able to Him who offered his blessings to Jew and 
Crentile alike ? 
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The only undignified part of this ceremony con- 
sists in the entry and exit of the Pope : instead of 
walking on to the balcony, he is pushed forward 
on a sort of large chair, with enormous wings, 
resembling the labefla of Egyptian statues ; from 
the distance at which I stood, his appearance as 
he sat upon his throne, dressed in his tiara and 
white robes, with his hands extended over the 
multitude beneath, really bore a very strong re- 
semblance to some Hindoo deity. The feeling 
is certainly strongly impressed upon my mind, 
that the whole tendency of the ceremonies of the 
Holy Week is to exalt the creature to a level with 
the Creator ; and the evident attempt to make the 
Pope appear larger than life (which struck me as 
being very apparent throughout) is but following 
the example of the ancients, who made the statues 
of their gods maxima^ or colossal, and their 
demigods magnay or twice the natural size. The 
latter is the proportion invariably adopted for 
the statues of the popes ; and when he is himself 
paraded in public, the attempt to make him appear 
more than man, is to my mind clearly perceptible. 
Viewing the ceremonials of the Holy Week with 
regard only to the enormous expenses attending 
its gaudy magnificence, I could not consider it 
anything short of a mockery of the misery and 
starvation of the masses for whose pretended 
benefit it is kept up. The ruinous, grinding mis- 
government of the Papal States may not be owin^ 
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to any individual sovereign pontiff^ but to the 
gystem. It is the policy of the Romish Church to 
maintain the pomp and ceremonial of outward 
forms and traditions especially appealing to the 
imagination; and for this the people must pay. 
It does not appear to strike the head of that 
Church that a form of religion which impoverishes 
a country^ and embitters the existence of its in- 
habitani»^ may^ through the extravagant means 
exerted to ensure its dominion^ become an object 
of disgust and dislike rather than of reverence 
and affection. The Papal States^ including some 
of the most fertile districts in Europe^ are becoming 
yearly more impoverished and depopulated ; but, 
as the taxation is still maintained at its maximum, 
its effect becomes more ruinous and oppressive in 
proportion to the decreasing means of the scanty 
inhabitants. If temporal sovereigns are in any 
degree responsible for the use they make of their 
power over their subjects, and if punishment be 
due to those who systematically abuse that power, 
by degrading both in body and mind those 
entrusted to their care, surely the popes and 
those who have guided their councils will find 
strong evidence against themselves in the day of 
xetribution. 

The whole system of the Papal Grovemment is 
absurd and impracticable. The Pope may be the 
best man in his generation (which, however, he 
iseldom has been), but by his position he is so 
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trammelled as to be unable to do justice either to 
his country or his subjects. His temporal and 
spiritual interests are continually at variance ; he 
must be either above or below his assumed posi<p 
tion. If engrossed by his spiritual affairs^ he must 
neglect his temporal ; if attending exclusively to 
his temporal dominion^ how is he to exercise spi- 
ritual control over the countless multitudes of all 
nations and countries who acknowledge his autho- 
rity ? The axiom^ " Hoc volo sic jubeo^ sit pro 
ratione voluntas/' will hardly ensure a nation's 
happiness. 

It must be evident to any unprejudiced person 
that the two are incompatible^ and cannot exist 
much longer; the next twenty years will probably 
see them disunited. But what will be the effect of 
that separation? Whether the blow which destroys 
the one will threaten the existence of the other, 
I leave to wiser heads to speculate upon. The 
Pope^ like the President of the United States, is 
more generally selected for his negative than for 
his positive good qualities ; consequently, the chair 
of St. Peter has been constantly filled by a sue* 
cession of weak sovereigns— puppets in the hands 
of wiser and more unscrupulous cardinals. It was 
this old-womanish tendency in the person of the 
Pamphili Pope Innocent III. that gave rise to the 
witty remark of quaint old Fuller, " That there 
was more need of the Salique law in the Church 
than in the State, for it was oftener governed by the 
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distaff/* Pio Nono is no exception to the general 
rule; he is a mild old gentleman^ with a great 
deal of consideration for his own personal comfort 
and peace, but very little apparently for that of 
others. "Dolus an virtus/* " Stratagem first, virtue 
if that fail/* is his motto, as it invariably has been 
that of his predecessors. In 1848, thinking that 
liberal notions were on the rise, and that it was 
safer and more creditable to head the movement 
than to follow it, he mounted his hobby, and 
cantered on quickly ahead of his brother kings 
and princes, whom he expected to follow in his 
wake, receiving and returning the applause of the 
European party in favour of freedom ; but directly 
he discovered the other crowned heads remained 
quiet, he became frightened, and, stopping in his 
triumphant career, hurried back in the most crest- 
fallen plight. The liberal movement in Italy was 
of short duration, and the reaction that succeeded 
sank her more deeply and hopelessly in the mire 
of tyranny than before. Liberty held a good 
hand that year, but she played her cards badly, 
as she unfortunately too often does— she played 
sophists instead of statesmen, demagogues where 
she wanted heroes. A Kossuth and a Mazzini 
were but poor substitutes for a Washington and 
a Tell. 

The Pope was sick ; he was afraid of a liberal 
current he could not stem, and therefore he would 
be noble; but directly he found that, with the 
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assistance of Austria and France, lie could hold 
Ids own, he thought better of it — 

« Dsemon languebat Monachus tunc esse volebat 
Ast ule convaluit, mansit ut ante fait." 

A relapse is invariably more serious than the 
original attack ; so it was with the Pope. 

What had formerly been mere neglect and care- 
less exaction has become, since 1848, inhuman 
tyranny and grinding extortion : the state of Rome 
is incredible, and but that I heard it from a Roman 
of unimpeachable veracity, I should scarcely have 
believed it. Whilst Starvation stalks the streets, 
and urges its unanswerable appeal with frightful 
vehemence — and Crime, emboldened by the know- 
ledge that the social nature of its offence is its 
protection, and that political misdeeds alone ar^ 
what the law cares to notice just at present, 
scarcely has occasion to skulk in her usual abodes 
of darkness — the Papal Government is expending 
thousands, the life-blood wrung from a starving 
nation, to support foreign legions and tyrannical 
sbirrhi. 

The treatment of the Venetians by Pio Nono 
was even more cowardly and double-faced than 
that of his own subjects. " God give his bless- 
ing to Venice, and deliver her from the cala- 
mities she apprehends, in such manner as his 
infinite resources shall please Him,'' were the 
Words addressed by him to the Senate, in answer 
to their appeal for assistance against Austria^ a.t tke. 
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very moment he was intriguing with that country 
for completing her ruin. However, " An ewe that 
will not hear her lamb when it baas, will not pay 
much attention to a calf when it bleats/^ and 
a sovereign that has no regard for the happiness of 
his own subjects, can scarcely be supposed to feel 
much for strangers, although they are Christians, 
and he is the representative of Christ^s mercy ! 
This communication is worthy of the Borgia him- 
self, and reminds one of the answer he gave to 
a king of one of the Italian states, who wished to 
know whether he might kill his wife : ^^ Beginam 
occidere noUte timere bonum est.^' It wa« written 
without stops, and the interpretation depends 
entirely upon the placing of them. A semicolon 
at timere means, it is good to kill ; at noUte, it is a 
direct prohibition ; whilst timere bonum est simply 
means, it is good to be cautious. 

There is but one consolation for the wretched 
nation suffering under this atrocious system, and 
that is the thought that the darkest and most 
chilly hour of the night is that which precedes the 
dawn. The night is nearly spent, and the day 
will soon begin to break; but whether it will 
be one of amelioration, the sun arising with life 
and heaUng on its wings to dispel the shades of 
darkness, and scatter improvement and plenty 
around, or whether it will arise in anger and 
deluge the land with the blood of the oppressor 
and the oppressed, no human wisdom can foresee. 
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The presence of the French troops is necessary 
for the safety of the Pope and priests ; and it is 
asserted^ and I believe with much truths that their 
withdrawal would soon be followed by the mas- 
sacre of every cardinal^ priest, and monk in the 
city. The working part of the populatioui con* 
tinually moiUng and toiling, and yet never rising 
above a demi-semi-state of starvation, see around 
them an apparently unlimited priesthood, rich, 
idle, and luxurious, and they very naturally begin 
to fancy that these are the drones that con- 
sume the honey gained by the sweat of their 
brow and the unremitting toil of their hands. 
It will be a fearful day for Rome and Italy when 
the mob does get the uf^r hand. ''Fuori i 
Preti'* was onoe the Grj when Priuli, the Venetian 
Doge, exhorted his council to exclude the In-^ 
quisitors ; and if raised again, as doubtless it will 
be, there is reason to fear that it will not be con- 
fined to any particular body of the priesthood, but 
that .a massacre and expulsion will commence, 
which will be a disgrace to the Christian name 
and fkith. St. Bartholomew's Day will be re-acted 
with doubly->acoumulated horrora ; for in this case 
every man will constitute himself the avenger of 
bis own wrongs, and those of his parents and 
his children. 

By no means the least remarkable part in the 
wondrous history of the Eternal City is the ex- 
traordinary vitality she has so continually dis- 
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1^^^ The commotions and disasters^ intestine 
^ extend which she has experienced, have 
^^g^ fu more severe than those which destroyed 
CutbigO sod Syracuse, Alexandria and Jerusalem, 
^jfna and Palmyra; yet, while they are swept 
^miy from the catalogue of cities, Rome preserves, 
not only her existence, but her importance, and has 
$gitai again and again, bright and phoenix-like, 
gomhtf rains. 

When we contemplate her history, and for a 

iBoment consider the shocks she has encountered, 

^ithesiq^ of the Gauls, and the invasions of the 

Carthaginians — ^the civil wars of Scylla and Marius, 

ofCtosarand Pompey — ^the blasting tyranny of Ti- 

berioaandNero — ^the sieges of Alaric andOdoacer 

— the schism of the popes — ^the wars of Guelphs 

a&d Ghibellines, of the Colonna and Orsini — ^it 

a^peara almost incredible that she should have 

surnved* But vet each of these gloomy nights of 

Bmaau historj- was succeeded by a brighter day : 

the first* by the gi>lden age of the Republic ; the 

second, by that of the Emperors; the third, by 

that of Art, Whether the present era, darker and 

mudx^ hoiH'loss to all appearance than any which 

has prtHHHUnl it — inasmuch as the disease, whatever 

it i*, is no longer temporary but chronic — ^will be 

&>llo^eil by another season of joy and gladness, 

must Ih> loft to that respectable old party Time to 

iWtvruuut\ 

U'lY/ioiit doubt Rome is the most interesting 
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spot in the whole world ; its history for twenty 
centuries is almost the history of the world. Its 
attractions and associations are endless^ so end- 
less that unless the traveller has unlimited time, 
and a decided preference for some particular pur- 
suit, Vembarras des ricliesses^ the varied nature 
of its treasures, confuse him; and he not unfre- 
quently finds he has, like the jackass between two 
bundles of hay, hesitated so long which to prefer, 
that his time has elapsed, and he is obliged to 
leave unsatisfied with a few mouthfuls. Mytho- 
logical, historical, antiquarian, and religious asso- 
ciations crowd one upon the other in oppressive 
profusion. The " divine arts" ravished from Greece 
and Sicily, and frequently torn from Rome her- 
self, have always returned thither somehow or 
othqr, and there, dirty and neglected it is true, 
exist in more varied excellence. 

Unfortunately I was rather in the position of 
the quadruped I have alluded to; my time was 
short, and the attractions so many, that more than 
half my time was consumed in wandering from 
one object to another. Moreover, a desultory 
course of study of the unsettling literature of the 
day had made me a bit of a sceptic, and I found it 
dijQ&cult to realize an " up and down^' enthusiam, 
as the Yankees say, pn relations natural and 
preternatural which I did not quite credit. I had 
lately attended a meeting of antiquariaus in 
Ilngland, and the different explanations I there 
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heard of the same remains caused me to doubt 
the infallible nature of the discoveries of that 
venerable body ; whether the Greeks used stirrups 
in Homer^s dsLj, or the Romans horse-shoes 
before Poppsea shod her she-asses with gold^ what 
was the exact length of the Filum^ or the weight 
of the dandy^s ring mentioned by Plutarch^ 
appeared to me questions entirely open to doubt. 

Niebuhr had made one a sceptic in history. 
Buskin had unsettled one's belief in art, and I 
was altogether in the uncomfortable condition of 
a man who knows he ought to be in good spirits 
when he cannot. I tried to be enthusiastic, but 
the attempt was a failure. However, there are 
many things in Rome which even the sceptic must 
credit, and about which the most matter-of-fact 
must be enthusiastic. I defy any warm-blooded 
mammal of the genus Man to gaze on the terrible 
triumphs of the genius of Buonarotti, or the softer 
and more holy eflForts of Raphael, without yield- 
ing enthusiastic homage to the majesty of arts ; 
and the individual who, sitting on the steps of St. 
John Lateran, can calmly gaze over the melanr 
choly desolation of the Campagna, and mark 
without some deep feeling the skeleton forms of 
the aqueducts that break the deep purple of the 
distance, and alone remain to tell of cities and of 
millions that have passed away, must either be 
very hungry or perversely stolid. 
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CHAPTER X. 

AN170YANOE OF TRUTHFUL TENDENCY OP THE AGE— EDUdATlON 
— ^DEOADENCB OP ART IN ITALY — ART IN DAYS OF DOMITIAN — 
POSTHUMOUS FAME OF PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS — SUPERIOR 
POWER OP PAINTING TO EXPRESS GENIUS — CAUSE OF BEAUTY 
OF THE ANTIQUE — ESTIMATION OF PERSONAL BEAUTY AMONGST 
IKOIBNTS — MODERN SCULPTURE — COLOURED STATUES. 

It is always more or less troublesome to doubt, 
and the man who receives all he hears without 
question or argument (I mean, of course, in indif- 
ferent matters), has greater enjoyment of life than 
he who acts on the contrary principle. Unfor- 
tunately for the coYnfort of the present generation, 
this is an age in which one mmt doubt. It is the 
fashion to doubt : the tendency of the age is to 
unsettle, if not to subvert entirely, one's precon- 
ceived notions of things past and present. As 
I before observed, Niebuhr and Arnold disturb 
one's belief in history ; Lyell and Buckland in 
Biblical chronology ; the "Plurality of Worlds" 
casts a doubt upon the accredited discoveries of 
astronomy ; and the Vestiges of the Creation, 
and the Lancet and Dr. Hassall, upset everything 
entirely. 

From, the too confiding age of boyhood "L V^a.^ 

I 
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been fully convinced that tlie twin founders of 
Rome were actually nourislied by a philanthropic 
she-wolf, and never imagined that that pleasing 
myth was only typical of the wolfish and rapacious 
disposition of the early Romans. I fondly fancied 
that Juno's geese had displayed remarkable saga- 
city in catching the Gauls, till some modem dii^- 
peller of youthful impressions asserted that they 
had remained thus watchful from sheer hunger, 
and cackled because they were supperless ! 

It is disgusting to have all one's historical re- 
miniscences and associations proved unsound, and 
one grudges the experience of age that thus de- 
stroys the illusions of youth. All sentiment in 
-connexion with the histories of Dido and jiEneas 
vanishes when one discovers that Lady Dido was 
-very many years older than her pious lover ! and 
one's admiration of the stoicism of Cato, and the 
splendour of Augustus, is much diminished by 
the knowledge that the former was a confirmed 
drunkard, and that the latter scarcely knew the 
use of linen or glass ! 

Art has fared little better than history or my- 
thology. Instead of experienciug pleasure in the 
works of Claude or Poussin, of Cuyp or Salvator 
Rosa, as of old, one is now informed that these 
artists were mendacious falsifiers of nature ; and 
that from the days of Titian and Tintoretto to 
those of J. W. Turner, everything in the way of 
Jandscape-painting is deceptive and untrue. • 
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The inherent frailty of the human mind is in 
nothing more apparent than in its readiness to 
detect the bad and overlook the good in every- 
thing, be it a picture or the character of a neigh- 
bour; an error or defect once pointed out, even 
though before unobserved, will ever after stand 
forward to our eyes more prominently than all the 
beauties that had hitherto imparted unalloyed 
pleasure. The tendency of these discoveries in 
history and in art is probably favourable to the 
ultimate development of truth, but in the mean- 
time they cause one to criticise and doubt, where 
one formerly admired and believed ; substituting a 
very negative kind of enjoyment for a positive one. 

The course of education in youth does not 
conduce much to the appreciation of classic lands 
and associations, in maturer years. The school- 
boy is disgusted with Greek and Latin literature 
long before he has intellect enough to understand 
its beauties ; as regards myself, at least, I know 
such was the case. Virgil, with his Pius jSlneas 
and his Puer Ascanius, was always a bore; and 
the bastinadoing one received for false quantities 
and errors in scanning, materially lessened the 
enjoyment one might have received from that 
most practical of all philosophers, Horace. 

. Education is doubtless as great a problem as 
ever ; but it cannot, I think, be maintained that 
our present system conduces much either to the 
utility or to the classic taste of the ^.^«&. Taa^^'^'^ 

I 2 
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who has been constantly punished for not knowing 
that Ovid was called Naso, from bis nose, and 
Horace, Flaccus, from his Kizzil-bash tendency, 
or for forgetting that Titus makes O Titus in the 
vocative, instead of Tite, as his youthful under- 
standing, drawing conclusions from previous know- 
ledge, would lead him to suppose, and who only 
knows of the existence of such men as Luther 
and Bacon, Newton, or Gustavus Vasa, from hear- 
ing their names casually mentioned by his sisters 
in the holidays, must naturally conclude that 
Spondees and Caesuras, vocative cases and futures 
in rtis, are the most important knowledge within 
his reach ; and when in after-life the conviction 
suddenly strikes him that all this book lore, ac- 
quired with so much pain and unwillingness, is, 
for all practical purposes, utterly useless, the effect 
of the discovery is not unfrequently to beget 
a kind of disgust at all reading and knowledge 
whatsoever, and to lead a man to throw up books 
and intellectual society, and to seek the more 
genial companionship of those whose mental cul- 
ture has been equally misdirected, and whose 
thoughts and conversation run on horses and dogs 
and " bullocks continually/^ 

All that excellence in the Fine Arts that distin- 
guished the Italians as a nation from the middle 
of the fifteenth to that of the eighteenth century, 
has now, in the nineteenth, entirely disappeared. 
The modern Italians have no school of art of their 
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own; they are, and have been for the last fifty 
years, the copyists of Europe. The presence of the 
works of their mighty ancestors, so far from sti- 
mulating their ambition, seems to have had the 
totally opposite eflFect of paralysing any genius 
the country may yet possess. England, Prance, 
and Germany have each their distinct schools of 
painting, and maintain a close contest for supe- 
riority. Religious subjects indeed, that immor- 
talized the great Italian and Spanish masters, are 
no longer in demand in those countries ; but com 
positions that accord with the requirements of the 
age, are executed in as truthful a style of art as 
any that have preceded them. 

The historical paintings of Vernet and De la 
Roche, the landscapes of Gudin and Turner, the 
animals of Landseer, and the exquisite poetry and 
finish visible in some of the works of Millais, 
prove that the Goddess of Painting has only re- 
moved her throne from the south to fix it again 
firmly a little further west. In sculpture the 
same national falling off is visible. The stranger 
hurries to the studios of Gibson, Power, and 
Crawford ; but I heard of scarcely a single native 
artist whose studios afford any greater attractions 
than very tolerable copies of the antique and the 
mighty dead. There are, however, at Rome some 
two or three portrait-painters decidedly above the 
average. Portrait-painting is a branch of the art 
that appears to have been in favour m ^^^vsifc ^s^^et 
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since the days of St. Luke, who, according to 
tradition, was himself a painter, and in whose 
honour was founded the society that bears his 
name. In the gallery of St. Luke is a picture of 
the evangelist painting a likeness of the Virgin ; 
but as the likeness between the original in the 
picture and the copy is very indefinite, it does not 
say much for the talent of the apostolic artist. 

There is an anecdote related by Leucius, an early 
ecclesiastical writer, that shows that in the days 
of Domitian, (the age intervening between the 
almost fabulous perfection of art, when the horse 
neighed in passing to the horse in the picture, and 
the birds came to peck at the cherries of Xeuxis, 
and the date of the renaissance,) painting, though 
still practised, was at rather a low ebb. The 
apostle St. John was taking leave of some in- 
timate friends, when his attention was attracted 
by a large head hanging up on the wall. " You 
will never be weary of those frightful figures of 
Jupiter or Pluto,^' cried the apostle sorrowfully. 
^^ It breaks my heart to see that hideous face hung 
up just at my departure ! ^^ 

^' Dear master ,^^ said the mistress of the house, 
" it is you who break our hearts. This head is 
neither Jupiter nor Pluto, but your own portrait 
in your own dress, drawn by my cousin Caius, 
who is famed for never missing a Ukeness ; and he 
did this from memory, knowing you would not 
sit.^^ The apostle, continues the narration, laughed 
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he»ay. „d begged hi, fri»d, « remove the 
picture, 

A scarcity of good models is severely felt by mo* 
dem artists^ a want unknown to the ancients^ when 
Apelles could watch the Athenian dames sacrificing 
to Neptune, and Xeuxis persuaded the most beau-* 
tiful women of Agrigentum to supply him with an 
eclectic model for his picture of Juno. No painting 
claiming the merit of sublimity, or of the ideal, 
can be a copy of any one model, however perfect. 
It must be the eflFort of a mind thoroughly imbued 
with poetry, majesty, and beauty, regulated by a 
perfect knowledge of Nature in all her minuti€e. 
'^Art," says Emerson, '^is nature passed through 
the alembic of man," No man without the puri- 
fying principle of genius and knowledge, will ever 
attain beyond the mechanical and ornamental 
departments of art. The ideal supplied the model 
for most of the statues and paintings of the an- 
cients; and Raphael expressly states, in his letter 
to Count Balthazar Castiglioni, that imagination 
supplied the model for his Gklatea. The old saying, 
" Nascitur non fit," applies to painting with more 
force than to poetry. Though deep study and 
application may enable an ordinary intellect to 
eclipse Demosthenes, or to out-reason Newton, 
no amount of drudgery could make him the rival 
of Raphael or Michael Angelo. 

There is much reason to fear, that before another 
century has elapsed, the chef-d'ceuvres of art in. 
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Italy will be counted amongst the curioriiies, u 
they are now amongst the glories, of Rome. Fame 
is said to be evanescent; she is certainly nnjust 
in the distribution of her laurels ; for whilst the 
works of sculptors, poets, historians^ architects, 
and even engravers, endure to give glory to thdr 
authors for thousands of years^ those of painters 
scarcely remain for as many hundreds. The works 
of Homer and Pindar, of Moses and Isaiah, of 
Menes and Cheops, of Phidias and Praxiteles, 
have descended to these times in almost unim- 
paired perfection ; but what remains of the won- 
drous productions of their contemporary painters, 
whose skill and beauty astonished and entranced 
the world ? " In setemitatem pingo " was the 
dangerous boast of Xeuxis, in the proud con- 
sciousness of deserved immortality; yet where, 
after the lapse of five or six hundred years, were 
the works on which he founded his expectations of 
undying fame ? It is probable that the inhabitants 
of the earth, a.d. 2,000, will know the painters of 
the fifteenth century only as we know those of 
the third or fourth centuries before Christ. 

The' transient and perishable nature of this 
renown, inseparable from the pallet and the brush, 
is doubly to be lamented, when one remembers 
that painting offers a much finer field for the 
expression of subUme and daring genius than all 
the other arts put together. Genius, to be luxu- 
riant^ must be unfettered, — it must have the power 
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of expressing its thronging and fleeting ideas at 
once, arresting them in their rapid and soaring 
flight. The painter, especially the fresco painter, 
flred with glorious conceptions, can delineate with 
a rapidity almost equal to the workings of his 
imagination. There is nothing to damp or lower 
his lofty conception to mere mechanical execution. 
With the sculptor it is diflerent ; his soul also 
may be all on fire, filled with ardent and sublime 
ideas, but long and weary months and years must 
elapse, ere the graceful or stately flight of his 
fancy can find full expression in chiselled marble* 
How irksome must be this restraint and tardiness 
to the impetuous nature of genius ! and how worn 
and harassed will the mind become at having to 
linger over the execution of one sohtary idea, 
when others are struggling and striving for ex- 
pression ! The glory of the painter is in the 
bold and rapid delineation of lofty and beautiful 
imaginings ; that of the sculptor, rather in the 
careful and perfect finish of his calmer con- 
ceptions. 

The grandest and most forcible expressions of 
genius extant are the frescoes of Michael Angelo 
in the Sistine Chapel. What sculptor, though en- 
dowed with the mightiest genius that ever existed, 
and though with years multiplied to the age of 
Methusaleh, could have created so sublime an 
eflFect ? 

I can almost understand Sir Joshua ReYtLold^ 
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disappointment at the first view of the "Trans- 
figuration ;^^ but that that feeling should have ex- 
tended in any degree to the "Dispute of the 
Sacrament/' or of " The School of Athens/' I 
think impossible. It requires no knowledge what- 
ever of art, and a very moderate amount of natural 
perception of beauty, to appreciate the excellence 
of these latter paintings ; the dignity and grace of 
the figures and heads, and the perfect harmony of 
colouring and design, cannot fail to attract and 
please the most impassive. If Raphael had been 
consulted regarding the posthumous honour in 
store for him, I think he would have indicated the 
'^ Dispute of the Sacrament," or " The School of 
Athens/' as his chef-cPceuvre^ rather than the 
" Transfiguration." The frescoes in the Vatican 
are so infinitely superior, both in style and execu- 
tion, to the cartoons at Hampton Court, that they 
hardly appear the work of the same artist. 

With the uncertain data and information now 
extant, it is impossible to particularize with any 
certainty the exact works of individual sculptors : 
learned men may assert this to be the work of 
Phidias, that of Lysippus, and that of Praxiteles, 
or Scopas ; but absolute proof in support of these 
opinions is wanting. An approximate date is all 
that is attainable. 

Various have been the opinions of cognoscenti 
and professors of the Fine Arts regarding the 
cause of the surpassing excellence of the sculpture 
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of the antique: one party maintaining it to 
be the effect of study and perfect anatomical 
knowledge ; the other affirming that anatomy was 
entirely unknown to the Greeks, and that the 
beauty we so much admire is the result of an 
habitual contemplation of the fairest forms and 
finest development of humanity. The former ad* 
duce proofs of the anatomical excellences of the 
Belvidere and the Dying Gladiator, which could 
scarcely have been fortuitous ; the latter maintain 
their ground by instancing certain deviations from 
the same excellence in the Famese Hercides, and 
even in the Venus de Medici herself. It is ad- 
duced, moreover, in corroboration of this latter 
opinion, that although numerous surgical instru- 
ments have been discovered at Pompeii and else- 
where, no allusion is made in any of the ancient 
writers of the study of the himian frame after 
death; and there is nothing to lead one to suppose 
that anatomy was part of the study of surgery, 
and the custom which prevailed of burning the 
bodies must materiallv have interfered with the 

w 

preservation of skeletons. 

Beauty of person was held in much higher esti- 
mation by the ancients than by the modems : the 
beauty of Pericles and Alcibiades, and others of 
their heroes, caused the Greeks almost to deify 
this gift of nature, and to consider genius and 
beauty of person almost indivisible, and the ap- 
plause they bestowed on the latter was moiie 
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energetic than that they yielded to the former. 
There are strong reasons for supposing that small- 
poXj and other cutaneous diseases injurious to 
beauty, were unknown to the ancients. 

Three prizes were adjudged yearly at the Pelo- 
ponnesian games to the most beautiful of either 
sex, and Government rewards were voted to those 
who should increase the beauty of their children. 
Baby-culture was as much the fashion of that day 
as horticulture is of ours ; and whilst the British 
gardener is trying to raise a blue dahlia from a 
purple or an orange one, the Attic mother sought 
in vain to rear black-eyed men and women from 
blue-eyed children. 

Fashions vary, and the blue eye has now as 
many admirers as the black; whilst that beauty 
especially recorded of the unfortunate "Dame 
aim^e de G!oucy'^ — 

" Et si bel ceil vert, 
Et riant et clair" — 

would in these days be considered as imbecoming 
as the green chevelure of Tittlebat Titmarsh ! 

This high appreciation of personal charms was 
not restricted to the Athenians ; the Spartans also 
took especial means for its encouragement and 
preservation. All the young men were required 
to appear every ten days before the ephori,in "puris 
naturalibus,^^ and the severest diet was prescribed 
for those who showed any tendency to embonpoint. 
How would the like discipline "convene'' a 
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modern exquisite after a season of Bichmond . 
and Greenwich dinners ? These Grecian coxcombs 
were also careful not to pursue any occupation 
^ which could possibly mar their beauty. Alcibiades 
even refused to learn the flute, lest it nught injure 
the classic regularity of his mouth. Considering 
all t^ese advantages, and the patronage of mighty 
conquerors, it can scarcely be a matter of surprise 
that the Greeks should have attained such exceed- 
ing excellence in the delineation of the human 
form. In the days when bufl^ and bare skin were 
the most popular style of attire, anatomy was less 
necessary to a knowledge of the human form than 
at present, when important obstacles are interposed 
to the same general and easy observation' and 
development, by iron-bound stays and swallow- 
tailed coats. Amongst the ancients an artist 
in want of a group or a model, would resort to 
the baths or the palastra: here a man must 
restrict his study to a solitary model, unless indeed 
it is during the summer months, when Brighton 
and Bamsgate will ofl^r all that unadorned nature 
can supply. Experience soon showed the Athe- 
nians that the beauty they so much prized was 
the most treacherous and least beneficial of all 
human endowments ; and that while the character 
of a good or brave man may frequently be traced 
in the emulative deeds of his descendants, the in- 
heritance of beauty passed away and left no sign. 
The grand-children of their idol Pericles were. 
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snivelling idiots ; those of Alcibiades were raving 
maniacs. 

There are a few modem sculptors who, to my 
mind^ have produced works that possess quite as 
much beauty as the antique. The Venus Vinci- 
trice of Canova, and the Venus of Gibson, are, I 
think, almost perfect. The delicacy of finisli and 
the coquettish abandon of Canova's Venus, are very 
captivating; and the refinement with which the 
subject is treated, proves that the artist deserved 
the character given him by his noble model, of 
being "a gentleman.^' Of Gibson's Venus it 
seems almost impossible to form too high an esti- 
mate ; she is worthy to stand side by side with the 
Venus of the Capitol, or any other statue in Rome. 
Five years and five models have combined to pro- 
duce this crowning work of art, the fruit of above 
twenty-five years* study of nature and of the 
antique. While admiring the beauty and grace of 
this figure, I could not help calling to mind the 
witty epigram written by some Greek on the 
famous statue of Praxiteles, the Venus Cnidus, 
-copies of which are at Munich and in the Vatican. 
Venus herself is supposed to visit the gallery, and 
At length coming to her own statue, immediately 
recognises the likeness, and being surprised at its 
accuracy, wonders where the artist could have 
studied her so as to produce so perfect a resem- 
blance. Paris, Adonis, and Anchises, she naively 
acknowledges, might have been able to delineate 
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her beauties; "but how Praxiteles acquired the 
knowledge she knew not/* 

Tabs /x^if rptts o78a fjJvovs : Ilpd^ireKris r^ ir6r€ ; 

Gibson is naturally anxious that this work 
should belong to his country^ and it is to be hoped 
that his wish may be gratified ; he has tried the 
experiment of colouring upon this statue^ which 
one must consider rash with a work of so much 
value; and though he asserts^ notwithstanding 
M. Quatre Mfere de Quincy, that he has the 
authority of the most refined age of art for his 
apparent innovation, yet one cannot help re- 
gretting an experiment which will unavoidably 
raise discussion where all should have been unani* 
mous. The immediate eflfect of the delicate, 
almost imperceptible rose-colour, is to soften the 
outlines and shadows of the figure, and to offer a 
pleasing contrast to the whiteness of the drapery, 
and so far it is an improvement; but when it 
comes to colouring the eyes and eyelashes, the 
improvement is more than doubtful. According 
to Fausanias, there can be no doubt that the 
Minerva Poliercetes in the Parthenon had ivory 
hands and feet, and was gilded, if not formed, of 
pure metal. It is said also, the Venus de Medici 
had golden hair, and the horses in the Elgin 
Marbles had incontestably brazen bits : many also 
of the bronzes of Pompeii and Herculaneum have 
enamelled eyes; and it is related of Phidia<%^ IL^.^ 
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when asked which was his chef-d' omvre, he men- 
tioned one sculptured by himself, and coloured by 
another artist. But nevertheless, the mere fact of 
the hair of the Venus de Medici being golden, 
might be simply a question of fashion, rather than 
a proof of perfect art. Nero ruined one of the 
best statues of Alexander by causing it to be 
gilded, and in the fourth or fifth century the 
Romans degraded the art, by clothing the statues 
in purple and fine linen; so that antiquity can 
hardly be regarded as an unerring guide in matters 
of art. At the feet of Gibson^s Venus is placed a 
tortoise, typifying, like the famous statue by 
Phidias at Elis, the two great virtues of married 
women — silence, and tardiness in quitting their 
homes. From the dignity of her attitude and 
benignity of expression, the Roman matrons might 
have worshipped her as the Viriplaca Dea, or the 
Venus Verticorda, to whom they had recourse after 
£Uiy domestic squalls, in order to regain the affec- 
tion of their husbands. The Greeks placed the 
statue of Venus by that of Mercury, signifying 
that the pleasures of married life chiefly con- 
sisted in the sweetness of conversation. I cannot 
discover that the Romans cherished any such ideal 
notions of the married state. 

However, this long digression on a matter so 
much studied as the Fine Arts is almost inexcusable. 

* 

" De pictore, sculptore, fictore nisi artifex, 
Judicare non potesV 
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is a golden rule more generally regarded than re- 
spected. And as I do not wish to illustrate the 
old proverb of av^ ^A07fvav, and play the part of 
Sow to the Minerva of the British public, I must 
beg my readers to understand that what I have 
written is intended to be conversational rather 
than didactic. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

GUANDEUR OP OLD ROME— THE COLISEUM — GLADIATORIAL EXHI- 
BITIONS — THE BATHS— LUXURY — ILLUMINATION OP ST. PETEB'S — 
VIEW PROM THE SUMMIT — ^INQUISITION— CARDINALS — ELECTION 
OP POPE — BEGGARS AND CUSTODI — OLD ROMAN ROADS — THE 
CAMPAGNA — ITS INCREASING UNHEALTHINESS. 

ANTiauARiANS, in their anxiety to recognise old 
friends, have compressed the imaginary ruins of 
so many buildings we have been accustomed to 
account as extensive, into the excessively small 
space of the Forum hitherto excavated, that the 
traveller's first impression, on visiting that classic 
locality, is one of disappointment. He forgets 
the number of other forums in the city, and 
begins to suspect that the temples and buildings 
of ancient Bome were not really on so grand a 
scale as history and imagination had led him to 
believe. It is only when the stranger has walked 
along the Via Sacra, pausing at the mighty re- 
mains of the Basilica of Constantine, and remem- 
bered that those gigantic ruins, and that of the 
triumphal arch hard by, were built when the 
energies and wealth of the empire had been 
drained for the construction and embellishment 
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of the Eastern city — and, continuing his onward 
course^ passes on the one hand the Temple of the 
Caesars^ which alone must have covered acres^ 
and on the other^ the double temple built by 
Adrian in honour of Yenus^ the supposed extent 
of which seems incredible, — and thence slightly 
descending, comes suddenly upon the gaunt 
skeleton of that Coliseum which for eighteen 
hundred years has been at once the monument 
of the splendour and cruelty of its founders, the 
memorial of the neglect and barbarism of their 
descendants, and the unceasing object of wonder 
and admiration to pilgrims and travellers of all 
nations and languages, — it is only then that a real 
estimate can be formed of the vastness and gran- 
deur of the remains of the Eternal City. 

Time seems in this instance of the Coliseum to 
have reversed the general order of his proceedings ; 
to have taken under his protection, and to have 
cemented and hardened against the unceasing 
attacks of man, those materials wluch it is gene* 
rally considered his province to destroy.' There 
is nothing in Italy, to my mind, which exemplifies 
in so striking a manner the energy, the labour, 
and the destructiveness of the human race, as this 
stupendous ruin of the Coliseum. It is one of the 

* The only reason the building has not disappeared centuries 
ago is the excessiye tenacity of the mortar, which time has 
hardened to such a degree, that the labour of breaking it up is 
immense. 

1L% 
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peculiarities connected with the buildings and 
also one chief reason why the first view of it is 
seldom accompanied with disappointment^ that its 
size seems to have approached as closely as pos- 
sible^ without exceeding y the limits of that immen-* 
sity which the mind of man can grasp at once; 
unlike Niagara or the Pyramids, it does not re- 
qiiire several visits to enable one to appreciate its 
extent; but though this is the case when con- 
sidering the entire structure, one^s astonishment 
and admiration is increased tenfold on a more 
minute examination ; it is astounding to view the 
endless quantity of pillars and ruins of various 
kinds that have been worked up in its walls, — 
proving at once the haste with which it was con- 
structed, and the magnificence of those buildings 
whose destruction afforded materials for its com- 
pletion. It was calculated by the Abbe Barth^lemy 
some years ago^ that such a work as the Coliseum 
would now cost ^617,000,000 sterling, and yet it 
was constructed in the short space of eight years, 
though by a conscription of such a nature as to 
suspend all other works of the city. 

All the most splendid works and edifices, of 
which the ruins, or the report, have reached our 
day, and with which we have been accustomed to 
associate the glory of the human race, have, with 
very few exceptions, been raised by the tyranny of 
individuals, at the expense of the misery of the 
iziuJtitude. Instead therefore of marking those 
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periods as indicating a high state of welfare and 
prosperity, we must rather look upon them as 
beacons, rising up from the misty obscurity of the 
past, to point out the shoals of personal ambition 
and aggrandizement which have made shipwreck 
of the life and happiness of generations. 

Degrading as is the feeling which causes man 
to find pleasure and excitement in witnessing the 
sufiferings and death of his fellow-men, yet I 
almost fear it is one inherent in human nature ; 
and I think it very doubtful whether, if gladia- 
torial fights were established in London or in 
Paris, patronized by the sovereigns, sanctified by 
the priesthood, with emperors contending and 
vestal virgins giving the signal for the onslaught, 
they would not be attended by the same masses, 
and with the same eagerness, as formerly. The 
decline of the ring was looked upon in England 
rather as a proof of the degeneracy of the age ; 
and in Rome, the edicts of Honorius, forbidding 
the contests for life and death in the arena, were 
opposed, as tending to degrade the martial spirit 
of the nation. In Rome their place was supplied 
by chjuriot-racing ; in England horse-racing seems 
to satisfy the same requirements of public excite- 
ment. In Rome the prize-fights were abolished 
at once and for ever ; in England, notwithstand- 
ing acts of Parliament, energetic policemen, re- 
monstrances of clergymen and magistrates, the 
ring still exists, and is only not so much V^^x^w- 
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ized as formerly, by reason of the utter knavery 
and rascality of the professors of that noble 
science. 

The Baths of Caracalla, and the extensive ruins 
known as the Baths of Diocletian, are other works 
of the same stupendous nature as the Coliseum, 
and must be seen to be appreciated. It is the 
opinion, I believe, of learned men, that buildings 
of such extent could never have been used entirely 
as baths, but that they rather formed enormous 
bazaars, combining places of amusement, instruc* 
tion, and exercise. The want of linen, shoes, and 
stockings rendered corporeal ablution a much 
more necessary proceeding eighteen hundred years 
ago than it is at present ; and when themuB, or 
hot baths, could be had for three farthings, it is 
not surprising that their use should have been so 
universal amongst such an indolent, luxurious 
people as the later Romans. 

As the age of luxury increased, the most inge* 
nious methods were adopted for heightening the 
enjoyment of the bath. Scents and aromatic 
anointings were largely used ; and amongst other 
novelties, Pliny (who, however, by the way, is 
called by his enemies " the father of lies '') men- 
tions one noble, C. Sergius Orata, who had a bath 
suspended in the air, thus combining the Western 
enjoyment of the rocking-chair with the Eastern 
luxury of the bath. Public libraries were founded 
at some of the Thermae, and poets and. authors 
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resorted thither to compose and recite their works. 
The bath life of those days probably bore some 
resemblance to that witnessed in the present time 
at the Swiss waters of Leiik-a-bad. 

The Carnival^ the fireworks in the Quirinal^ and 
the illumination of the dome of St. Peter's, are 
three fites or shows especially patronized by the 
Papal Government. The first is a remnant of 
tastes and fashions whose day is past ; the second 
is a melancholy failure; the third is certainly 
successful, especially what is termed the '^silver 
light/' when the stronger outline only of the dome 
and cross are lighted by small lamps : the effect 
when seen from the Quirinal is very striking; the 
graceful form of the dome appears suspended in 
mid-air without any visible means of support. To 
descend for a simile, one could almost fancy it 
the scintillating chariot of some Fairy Gentilla 
hovering, with the Princess Badoma, over the city 
of her lover. The '^ golden light '' being more 
powerful and revealing, the supporting mass of 
the cathedral is less effective. The iUumination 
of the dome appears to have been an idea of 
Michael Angelo, to perfect his triumph over his 
enemies, envious at the success of his bold desigti, 
and to make good his boast, that " he would not 
only build a dome twice the size of that of his 
rival Brunnelleschi at Florence, but that it should, 
like Mahommed's couch, be suspended in the 
air/' Certainly, when illuminated, the ilhiawva. 
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is complete. The proportions of St. Peter's are 
very grand, and the size, more particularly in 
looking up into the dome, is almost oppressive ; 
but I cannot think the style of the old Roman 
Basilica is so impressive or ecclesiastical as that 
of the 

" High embower'd roof. 
The antique pillars massive proof " 

of Gothic architecture ; and, to my taste, West- 
minster Abbey (divested, of course, of those in- 
congruous statues and tablets which disfigure its 
walls), Canterbury, and Cologne are more solemn, 
and bear a less resemblance to a heathen temple 
than St. Peter's or St. Paul*s. It is curious, that 
in St. Peter's the architect should have violated 
one of the most ancient and imiversally observed 
rules of Church architecture, by placing the altar 
at the west instead of at the east end. The repairs 
of this immense building, and the salaries of the 
officials connected with it, amount yearly to 
6,000/. 

The view from the summit of St. Peter's is 
extensive and beautiful, bounded on one side by 
the sea^ and on the other by the purple Campagna, 
with the back-ground of the Apennines. In 
whichever direction the eye wanders, the view 
tells of past glory and of present ruin. That sea, 
once ploughed by the Boman fleets returning in 
triumph with the spoils of Carthage and Sicily; 
the Campagna, that formerly resounded with the 
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tramp and the shouts of patriotic legions; the 
yellow Tiber, the renowned of highly imaginative 
poets, and the highway of wealth and commerce > 
Tivoli, the abode of luxury and tyranny — all are 
now equally deserted and neglected. No vessel 
but the coasting craft of some petty trader, or the 
steamer with its freight of "barbarian^' strangers, 
now visits the ports of old Rome ; and the wolf 
and the eagle dispute with the fever-stricken 
shepherd the possession of her once populous 
districts. With such a picture before him, who 
can doubt that the tyranny of the papal has been 
as fatal to the actual liberties and prosperity of 
Rome, as was that of the imperial purple ? 

One of the most frightftd engines of that 
tyranny and retrograde spirit, stands close beside 
the gorgeous monument of papal splendour. Im- 
mediately adjoining St. Peter^s and the Vatican lie 
the prisons and dungeons of the Inquisition :' 

** Get afireux ch&teau, palais de la vengeance, 
Qui renferme souvent le crime et I'innocence." 

Who can form the remotest conception of the 
atrocities and unspeakable horrors which those 
silent stony walls have witnessed, since the fatal 
principle, that the truths of Christianity might be 
extended by persecution, and fire, and the sword, 
was first recognised in the Church of Rome? 
In 1198 Innocent III. introduced the Doctrine of 
Transubstantiation, and at the same time founded 
the Inquisition. For nearly six hundred years 
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have the ministers of that dark and cruel bigotry 
seen tortures of hellish intensity inflicted without 
compunction ; there on the wheels or on the rack^ 
or in the still more mind-subduing terrors of soli- 
tary imprisonment, has the son been forced to 
criminate his father unto death, the wife the 
husband, the mother the daughter. Even so lately 
as 1849, when the French took Bome, old men 
were found in those dungeons who had not seen 
the light of day for thirty years : the prisons were 
cleared by the French, but are now again full of 
victims. 

The only appearance of affluence and prosperity 
to be seen in the streets of Rome, is presented 
by the gaudy carriages of the cardinals and the 
foreign ministers, and the gay uniforms of the 
French soldiery ; the vehicles of the former espe<^ 
dally, tawdry vulgar coaches, with servants in 
flashy liveries, meet one at every turn. The 
Church of Rome offers her followers opportunities 
for the exercise of their religious zeal in every 
degree of pomp or poverty. The cardinal in his 
robes of office, attended by his suite and borne 
in his coach of state, meets the Carmelite or the 
Franciscan in his sandals and coarse serge robes, 
begging his bread with affected poverty — the one 
glorying in his pomp, the other in his humility. 
The nature and occupation of the cardinal^s office 
is rather different from what it was at the first 
institution of the order by Marcellus, bishop of 
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the West, when, after the persecution of Dio- 
cletian, he selected fifteen mortified ascetic men, 
whom he clothed in scarlet stockings, emblematical 
of the duty they undertook to perform — ^in burying 
their martyred companions, and distinguished by 
the name of cardinals. The origin also of their 
scarlet dresses was to signify that they were ready 
to maintain their faith with their blood. In pro- 
cess of time, however, when the immediate object 
of this institution had ceased, and when security, 
corruption, and ambition crept into the early 
Church, the humility of this order of the clergy 
was quickly lost; the possibility of securing an 
earthly led to indifference as to the remoter 
prospect of an heavenly inheritance ; and feeling 
that in their hands was the disposition of the most 
powerful and influential sovereignty of Europe, 
they assumed the titles and demeanour of princes, 
and were created by the Pope, in the haughty 
language which is still in use : '^ Creamus te 
socium regibus, superiorem dudbus, et fratrem 
nostrum^' — "We create thee the companion of 
kings, the superior of leaders and princes, and 
our brother/^ They are not held by the law 
exempt from the possibility of crime, but twenty- 
five witnesses are considered necessary to sub- 
stantiate any charge against them. Their incomes 
are about 1,500/. a-year. 

The principle on which the conclave conductii 
the election of one of their number to the ^ai^ac^^ 
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differs very slightly from its first institution by 
Gregory X. at the Council of Lyons, 1374. It 
rather reminds one of the starvation system of 
the English juries, where the fattest man has the 
best chance. After ten days have elapsed from 
the pope^s death, the cardinals assemble in the 
palace where he died; they are here confined to 
one room, all entrance being hermetically sealed 
except one door, through which they are supplied 
with food, and can consult any witness whose 
information may be deemed desirable ; if in three 
days they have not completed the election, they 
receive for the next five days one dish at noon, 
and one in the evening, and after that period 
nothing but bread and wine and water, until they 
are able to agree as to their verdict. 

There are three modes of election : by accla- 
mation, by a majority, or by a scrutiny. If report 
is to be credited, there is as much bribery and 
corruption on a larger scale, and for a more im- 
portant stake, at every election to the papacy, 
than has ever been proved against St. Alban's, or 
Canterbury, or any of the free-and-easy boroughs, 
whose morality was somewhat impugned at the 
last elections in England. Cardinal Branchieri, in 
1750, is reported to have let the cat out of the 
bag on this particular subject : he said that when 
the cardinals entered the conclave, they were all 
fiilly convinced of the assistance of the Holy 
Spirit ; but that after they had been considering 
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and debating four days^ not one aniongst them 
still believed that He had chosen that room for 
His sanctuary. 

Although I was at Rome in the very height of 
the season^ I could not but be struck by the un- 
equalled melancholy of its appearance ; there was 
something about the untenanted^ neglected aspect 
of the princely palaces, deserted by all but half- 
starved cats and begging ctistodi, that impressed 
me with this feeling even more than the ruins of 
the palaces themselves. 

In some of the Italian States^ during the late 
revolution, noble families did throw aside their 
pusillanimity, and (prompted perhaps as much by 
the hatred caused by the openly expressed con- 
tempt of the French and Austrians, as by any 
better feeling) did take a part in the struggle; 
but in Rome^ as I said before^ one man alone^ 
amongst a nobiUty of some {housands> " faithful 
found amongst the faithless/^ possessed sufficient 
pluck, or love of his country, to do so. All honour 
to his name, though I forget it. 

The French troops in Rome, amounting in all to 
about 20,000 men, are some of the most service- 
able I have ever seen ; their discipline is severe, 
and their drills and exercise appear endless, the 
Chasseurs de Vincennes in[ particular: they con- 
tinually double, nine miles out and in, in three 
hours I Their rapid marches and athletic exercises 
seem to be conducted on the same principle as that 
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observed in training the legions of old Bome^ but 
with this important difference^ viz. the Bomans 
exercised and drilled their troops in twice the 
weight of arms and equipment they were intended 
to carry when on service, whereas the French 
Chasseurs carry empty knapsacks and no ammu- 
nition. By their calculating on the minimum 
speed and endurance of their troops, the Boman 
generals ran less chance of disappointment, when 
long marches or rapid manoeuvres became ne- 
cessary. 

There are three things to be met with in con- 
siderable quantities in the streets of Bome — dogs, 
beggars, and ciceroni. The former, ever since that 
unfortunate little affair of the geese in the Capitol, 
when canine vigilance was ecUpsed by that of 
the geese, have been in very bad repute among the 
Romans ; they are periodically destroyed, and one 
is continually sickened by stumbling over the vie* 
.tims of most barbarous mutilation and neglect. 
Beggars and ciceroni exist in about equal numbers, 
begging from everybody but the priests. They seem, 
indeed, as Sallust said of the parasites of his day, 
to carry their souls " at the extremity of their 
fingers,^^ " sedemanimse in extremis digitishabent.^' 
No abuse is sufficiently irritating, no threat suffi- 
ciently intimidating, to drive them away: I have 
actually been asked for alms on the steps of the 
Piazza d'Espagna, by a beggar who had a loaf of 
bread and a sausage in his hand, and a bottle of 
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wine by his side; while the pertinacity of the 
valets-de-placcy who stalk you with as much skill 
and secrecy as ever sportsman did a red deer in 
the Highlands^ and attack you with their annoying 
explanations if you stop for a moment, telling you 
that what you are looking at is the Coliseum^ or 
St. Peter^s, is equally aggravating. 

At lengthy after three weeks' sojourn in Rome, 
which^ from the labour and crush of the Holy 
Week and the continued sight-seeing, appeared to 
me the longest weeks I had ever spent, I started 
with three or four companions for Naples. All 
the.Eoman world was on the move, and every 
malle-poste and diligence engaged for weeks to 
come; so our only chance of proceeding was by 
starting very early, in order to secure the miser- 
able horses before they had been quite " used up^^ 
by the extra work exacted from them during the 
season of migration. I cannot say that I was 
sorry to leave Bome: snow, sleet, and rain had 
alternated with most tiresome monotony; and 
though in genial Italian weather Eome may be 
gay, sunny, and romantic, yet, in raw English 
weather, it is melancholy, damp, and essentially 
muddy. I was wearied of the sombr^, sad appear- 
ance of the ruined city, the squalid misery of the 
inhabitants, and the tinselled pomp of the Romish 
ceremonials, and I really felt relieved when I 
found myself beyond the walls, and fairly en route 
for Naples and the sunny South. 



i 
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The road from Borne to Naples lies along the 
ancient Appia Yia^ a part of that gigantic highway 
which^ extending from one end of the Roman 
dominions to the other^ stretched from the golden 
mile-stone in the Forum at Rome to the wall of 
Antoninus — between the Frith of Forth and the 
Frith of Clyde, in the West, and to the city of 
Jerusalem, in the East ; a distance of about 3,800 
EngUsh miles. These highways, penetrating to 
the remotest parts of the empire, and presenting 
remarkable instances of engineering science and 
perseverance, were yet never intended to facilitate 
the increase of trade or intercourse amongst the 
people, nor did they in any way conduce to those 
ends, but were constructed solely as affording a 
more rapid and certain means for the movement 
of troops and for the conveyance of despatches, 
thereby enabling the central government to re- 
ceive the earliest intelligence of rebellion and 
discontent in the provinces, and to devise the 
speediest measures for their suppression. The old 
Romans seem to have travelled post with much 
the same rapidity as we do at present. Families 
leaving Rome for the sea-side were in the habit of 
starting early, and sleeping the same night at 
Raise or Puteoli, in the neighbourhood of Naples ; 
but I think the account must be exaggerated* 

If the portion of the Campagna from Viterbo to 
Rome be desolate, that for some distance out of 
Rome, in the direction of Tivoli, is yet more so. 
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It is recorded of several of the Roman emperors, 
that they attempted to depopulate the country in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Rome, in order 
that the magnificence of their city might be more 
apparent when contrasted with the desolation 
around. No temporary persecution or expulsion 
could have eflfected this purpose half so completely 
as the unceasing tyratiny and blighting influence 
of the Papal governments. 

The only signs of human life to be met with, as 
one traverses mile after mile of this dreary plain, 
are the listless forms of a few agueish, half-starved 
cattle-drivers, employed to watch the herds which 
are picking up a miserable subsistence from the 
scanty herbage which surrounds the ruins of 
mighty aqueducts, and covers those of still 
mightier cities. 

The Scythians used to boast that their horses 
could gallop without stumbling over the ground 
where the cities of their enemies once had stood : 
the modern Roman might gallop with equal safety 
across his once populous Campagna; but the 
thought must strike him, that it is *' not an enemy 
that hath done '' his country " this dishonour/^ 
but the far more blasting oppression and exaction 
of a succession of rulers, whose watchword has 
been " Religion,*' and their emblem the " Cornu- 
copia and the Cross.'* 

The unhealthiness of the C^pagna increases 
and advances steadily, equdpede, with the dwxiv\\\^r 

L 
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tion of the population : it is said by geologists to 
proceed from a thin strata of some kind of iron-* 
stone^ or ferruginous sand^ lying at some distance 
below the surface, and which, by preventing the 
percolation of the surface-water, causes great eva- 
poration and exhalation during the hot season^ 
When the population was numerous, the cultiva- 
tion extensive, and the inhabitants collected in 
cities, where the smoke counteracted to a great 
extent the evil effects of the miasma, there is no 
reason to beHeve that the Campagna was peculiarly 
unhealthy. At present the malignity of the fever 
is not only increasing annually, but it has also 
extended to Bome itself; and probably, before 
many years have elapsed, the city will be deserted 
during half the year by all but natives* and the 
acclimatized. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

FRONTIER DOUANES— NAPLES— NEAPOLITAN CROWD — NEAPOLITAN 
GOVERNMENl*, — CRITICAL STATE OP RELIQION-7-CONDUCT OF 
PRIESTS — SIQHT-SEEINQ ABOUT NAPLES — POMPEH — LADIES* 
FASHIONS, 

The road across the Pontine Marshes is twenty 
miles long, without a turn or an inclination of 
any kind. The country resembles the marshes 
about Ely and part of Huntingdonshire. In 
fact, if the Bedford Level was situated in lati- 
tude 40®, instead of in latitude 52®, it would be 
quite as unhealthy as any part of this dreaded 
district. 

The postboys in the Roman States drive far 
more rapidly than those of Tuscany or Naples, and 
the manner in which they make their miserable 
little cats of horses gallop up hills with a heavy 
load is quite astonishing. 

The barefaced rascality of the custom-house 
officers on the frontier between the Papal and 
Neapolitan dominions, beats anything that we had 
yet undergone ; they combined aU the mean, dirty 
propensities of the Romans, \fith the bullying 
manners of the Austrians. After payiti^ ^ i^^x\.*%^ 

Li 
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number of dollars to exempt our luggage from 
the kind attentions of the officers themselves, 
extra sums were demanded by the facchini for 
not having unloaded our carriage, and from the 
soldiers on guard for having assisted the facchini 
in that operation. 

We arrived at Naples about the middle of the 
day ; and the first glimpse of the deep-blue sea, 
with the city gay and dazzling in the foreground, 
and the soft hazy outlines of Ischia and Cupri in 
the distance, was excessively refreshing, after the 
sombre melancholy of poverty-stricken Rome and 
the weary monotony of the ^^ Via Appia/^ 

The gay appearance of the city is striking after 
Rome; the crowded state of its thoroughfares is 
still more so. The streets at Naples are always 
thronged, and the crowd is dissimilar from that of 
any other city. It is not the bustling, busy crowd 
of London or New York, or the lively, pleasure- 
catering crowd of Paris or Vienna ; but a listless, 
stagnating crowd, sucking water-melons and 
oranges, or gazing at Punchinello or Fantechini. 
The crowds are everywhere chiefly composed of 
monks, and soldiers, and. sailors; the rest of the 
community — what ladies style the picturesque, in- 
dependent lazzaroni — are the most filthy, squalid, 
hungry, discontented-looking race of mortals I 
have ever seen. Now and then, certainly, you may 
see a handsome, man, but rarely, if ever, a hand- 
^ome woman. 
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' One's idea of the lazzaroni, formed from the 
opera of " Masaniello/' where picturesque, stalwart 
fishermei^, in red caps and sashes, sing unexcep- 
tionable choruses to national airs, and slay scores 
of tyrannical soldiers with clubbed cod fish, or 
mullet, is about as tangible a reality as the British 
tar, with pigtail and Dutch-built trowsers, dancing 
a hornpipe with a pistol in each hand, with which, 
as a matter of course, he is about immediately to 
destroy some score or two of Frenchmen, 

The only national peculiarity in which a stranger 
cannot possibly be disappointed, is the unmiti- 
gated filth and listlessness of these idlers. Their 
far niente, which however is anything but dolce, 
is thrown ofiF every now and then for a minute or 
two, to enable them to complete the capture of 
some more than ordinarily energetic parasite, whose 
name in England '^ we never mention it '^ without 
a shudder, but who in Naples are the inseparable 
companions of old and young. These animals play 
no insignificant part in the domestic economy of 
Neapolitan families ; their activity in avoiding the 
attacks of those persons to whom they have at- 
tached themselves necessitates an appeal to friends, 
and by that means a feeling of mutual dependence 
is cemented, which cannot fail to develop domestic 
confidence and affection. I have frequently seen 
five or six persons, old and young, all engaged at 
the same instant in mutual attacks upon the peri-- 
crania of their neighbours. 
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If filth, and all the other peculiarities I have 
mentioned, as characterizing a Neapolitan mob^ 
constitute the picturesque, there is enough and to 
spare of it at Naples. It is said, that " Naples is 
a portion of Paradise fallen from heaven.^' Cer- 
tainly, its inhabitants are very fallen angels indeed ; 
they remind one more of those miserable, discon-- 
tented beings mentioned in mythology, whose fate 
it was to wander on the banks of the Stygian tide, 
in idleness and misery, unable to pay Charon^s fee 
into the infernal regions* 

The jealous, contemptible dread of anything 
like liberty, that disgraces the councils of the 
present miserable Jesuit-ridden king who sits on 
the throne of Naples, has completely destroyed 
whatever remains of nationality had survived the 
frequent invasions and conquests of Naples. Their 
animated game of mora, their tarantellas and 
castanets, their choruses and glees chaunted to 
the tambourine or the guitar, are punished with 
as much severity by the police as murder or theft. 
The childishly tyrannical laws that are being 
continually enacted in Naples are almost incon- 
ceivable ; and one is apt to imagine that a Govern- 
ment that relies for safety on destroying wide- 
awakes and beards, displays rather strongly the 
frantic terror of a sinking constitution, that catches 
at every straw and leaf for safety. The punish- 
ment inflicted on a man seen in the streets with 
a wide-awake, is more severe than that for com-r 
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mitting forgery ; and hairy gentlemen who have 
carried beards for the last twenty years, to the 
comfort of themselves and the satisfaction of their 
friends, are seized by sbirrhi and soldiers, and 
hurried off to the office of the Minister of Police 
with as much pomp and care as if their crime had 
been open treason of the most determined kind^ 
where they are immediately shaved quite close, 
and not unfrequently desired to return to their 
friends in the country, on pain of imprisonment 
for life if again seen in the city. One poor Sici- 
lian singing-master, who had resided for ten years 
in Naples, and had a comfortable home and lucra* 
tive connexion, was seized whilst I was in NapleSj^ 
hurried before the chief of police, shaved, and sent 
off at once to Sicily, without any warning or any 
hopes held out of return ; the only crime charged 
against him being that of wearing a beard. A 
French hatter was treated very nearly as cruelly ; 
he had received a cargo of wide-awake hats from 
Paris, and had passed them through the custom* 
house, paying the exorbitant duties charged by 
the officials, when, a few days after, a police 
officer, accompanied by a guard of soldiers, entered 
his shop, and with a pair of shears divided every 
hat he had on the premises. 

The oppressive and iniquitous laws issued every 
now and then by the police, are never affichid, or 
published in the official paper, lest they shoi^d 
find their way through the offices of the different 
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foreign ministers (who are bound to send copies 
of any new law, so enacted, to their respective 
governments) into the English or French press^ 
and, by thus becoming generally known, should 
open the eyes of the world to the ludicrous nature 
of the absolute power exercised in Naples. When- 
ever the king, or as he wishes to be styled, 
*^I1 uno assoluto Padrone," has been petitioned 
against any excessive tyranny, he has always laid 
the blame on his Ministers, and more than once 
has removed them ; but as their successors proceed 
in exactly the same course of policy, it is but too 
evident that they are only made the scapegoats of 
a sovereign who, cruel and tyrannical as he may 
be, is not one bit more so than those Jesuits and 
priests who direct his councils. The present Dutch 
general of the Jesuits, "Papa Nero," (as the 
Romans, I believe, call him,) is the real ruler of the 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies ; his slightest beck is 
law. He and his secret society are now revenging 
the insults and injuries inflicted upon their body 
during the short constitutional reign of 1848 ; 
they profess that the shrine of religion and the 
true faith is threatened by any social improvement* 
According to their ideas or professions, political 
liberty is the oflspring of the gentleman from 
below, and tyranny and persecution are the hand- 
maids of the true Catholic faith. 

So conscious are the priests of the hatred and 
contempt of the laity, and that their existence 
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depends entirely upon the maintenance of absolute 
power and the exclusion of any free discussion for 
amelioration, that no intrigues are considered too 
contemptible, no promises too binding, not even the 
sacred seal of confession itself, when any political 
object is to be gained. It is notorious that nine- 
tenths of the mares^-nests of revolt that have been 
discovered during the last four years, and have 
served to glut the dungeons at Naples and Messina, 
were communicated to the police through the 
agency of the clergy and the confessional. The 
unclerical and openly dissolute behaviour of the 
priests in Naples, far exceeds that of any other 
city 1 have ever seen ; you see them in knots, 
idling and loitering about the streets, mixing with 
the mob, or driving about in hack -carriages, at a 
reckless pace, with drunken, smoking soldiers and 
sailors — and this on Sunday; in fact, you see them 
in every position but what is usually considered 
befitting the clerical attire. 

" Thou most imreverend and unhallow'd priest, oh, fie, 
fie, fie ! 
Thy sin is not accidental, but a trade." 

I am not now speaking of the exception, but of 
the rule. 

It frequently struck me that if a certain Church 
party in England, who desire that the clerical 
profession should be more decidedly marked by 
dress than it is at present, could see and appre* 
ciate the contempt that arises for religion itself^ 
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by continually seeing its ministers ^^ treadiQg the 
primrose path of dalliance/^ careless of all ex- 
ternal show of morality or decent behaviour, and 
engaged in any but those " ways of pleasantness 
and paths of peace " that the professor of Chris- 
tianity is supposed to frequent — they would not 
be so anxious to see the dress of our clergy naore 
marked than it is. It is, I am afraid, an un- 
deniable fact, that all clergymen are not fitted 
for their profession. It would be unnatural if 
it were otherwise. Keligion hr.s enemies enough 
on the look-out for any dereliction of duty in the 
ministers, to give them an opportunity to scoflF at 
religion itself; it is better therefore that those 
indiscretions, and that falling away from clerical 
behaviour that is unavoidable, should be made less 
notorious, by being accompanied by a lay rather 
than by the clerical attire. The question is not 
whether the public will respect a man more on 
account of his dress, but whether the man himself 
will be more cautious and circumspect in his be- 
haviour. T think any remarkable peculiarity of 
dress in England would be more likely to attract 
the attention than the respect of the public; and 
that any unnatural reserve or caution, which would 
be unavoidable in a person conscious of attracting 
observation, would be more likely to excite a sus- 
picion of hypocrisy than any confidence of superior 
-excellence* 

A sort of lazy sensation of enjoyment seems to 
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seize the traveller on reaching Naples from Rome 
and Florence; and sated with sight-seeing^ and 
picture-galleries, and sculptures, and churches, he 
congratulates himself on having nothing particular 
to see, and that Nature in her most fascinating 
attire will be the object of his study and admiration* 
But he is mistaken : there is a great deal to be 
seen in Naples and its environs ; and although the 
remains of former ages are not so numerous as at 
Rome, they are, to my mind, more perfect and 
quite as interesting. 

The sight-seeing at Naples is far more tolerable 
than in any other part of Italy, inasmuch as there 
is no time wasted in threading damp, deserted 
streets, and abodes of misery and filth ; almost all 
that attracts one is situated at some distance from 
the city, and is reached by riding or driving along 
the shores of the lovely bay, which always repays 
one for any disappointment arising from the nature 
of the lions themselves. There is another reason 
why one feels more at ease at Naples ; the interest 
of all one sees is confined to one period of history. 
It is not necessary to inquire who built this 
temple, or who destroyed that ; whether these are 
the remains of Romulus or of Adrian ; whether 
Leo X. or Alexander VI. injured the Church mostj 
the one by his negative^ the other by his positive 
vices — the names and dates of the builders have 
passed away, and belong to an age of which we 
know little: but not so the destroyer. The waste^ 
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and void, and ruins one sees all around^ as far as 
the eye can reach, are all of one date ; their de- 
struction was not the work of man's hand, but of 
one convulsion of nature ; slight, indeed, when 
compared to many convulsions that have shaken 
her, and awed the world, but sufficient to sweep 
man, and the works of his pride and luxury, oflF 
the face of the world for ever. 

No day that I spent in Italy afforded me more 
pleasure than the one passed amongst the ruins of 
Pompeii, and the only reason why my enjoyment 
was not greater arose from the want of sufGicient 
knowledge of the manners and customs of- the 
ancients, to enable me to seize as an old acquaint* 
auce any peculiarity, either of structure or design, 
that told of former habits and an extinct race. 
It is a curious fact, that at Pompeii, all the 
houses hitherto discovered have, without excep- 
tion, been one storied ; whereas at Rome, at the 
same period, the rage for many-storied houses, 
was so great, that the consuls and aediles were 
obliged to pass laws to restrict this soaring 
tendency. They are surrounded on all sides 
by the walls of 'soil, whence they have been 
disinterred. This at first creates an impression 
that one is walking among the foundations of 
some new quartier in London or Paris ; and one 
is equally struck with the narrowness of the 
streets, the smallness of the houses, and the 
slight amount of comfort enjoyed by its former 
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inhabitants. The Romans of those days were 
great Jehus, and the chief amusement of the 
ladies and gentlemen of fashion was driving about. 
How they managed it in the streets of Pompeii, 
that are in no place wide enough for two chariots, 
however narrow, to pass, is a mystery. 

The freshness of the remains of olden days are 
indeed wonderful ; and though I had read innu- 
merable accounts of them, I felt an agreeable 
surprise at their startling state of preservation. 
The wheel-ruts, the stains of the liquor-cans on 
the counters of the wine-shops, where old Romans 
used to resort for bitters before and a vomit after 
dinner — the ovens of the bakers,'almost identically 
the same as those in use at present, and in some 
of which were found bread with the baker's name 
— all tell the same tale of the sudden and utter 
destruction, that with one blow overthrew and 
buried the entire city. 

Those who are inclined to trace the hand of 
Providence in what are generally termed the ordi- 
nary operations of nature, will acknowledge, that 
the vices and depraved lives of the luxurious in- 
habitants of Pompeii deserved but too well the 
fiery destruction of the cities of the plains, to 
whose fate theirs bears so strong a resemblance. 
They were equally blind to the warnings of God 
as were the reckless inhabitants of Sodom and 
Gomorrah. The mysterious fire and smoke that 
had been issuing from their mountain were dkvo.- 
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garded, the heaving and trembling of the earth 
were neglected, and the eflfects of a recent earth- 
quake ihat had shaken the city to its foundations 
were in the course of reparation, — afresh columns 
had replaced those that had fallen : the chisel and 
the mallet were found on the new-quarried stone ; 
" they married and were given in marriage " to 
the very day and hour when destruction came 
upon them. The number of those stated to have 
been destroyed varies so much, that it is impos- 
sible to form any fair estimate ; whilst the guide 
said 1 5,000 skeletons had been exhumed, others 
maintain there were not more than 1,500 de- 
stroyed altogether. 

Although one's pleasure in visiting antiquities 
arises from a feeling of wonder and admiration at 
their age, and a consequent amount of curiosity, 
there can be no doubt that associations of any 
kind increase one's enjoyment tenfold. It is not 
always easy, or even possible, to scrape up a suf- 
iicient amount of history to afford the required 
sensation of interest, and one is excessively grateful 
to any companion, or any book, that will supply 
the deficiency. In Pompeii this want is happily 
remedied; and Bulwer's delightful novel most 
give any, even the most unimaginative, an interest 
and pleasure in visiting the locale of the bygone 
scenes and incidents he describes, and will go far 
to replace the absence of historical and classical 
recollections that may oppress him. Moreover, 
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his descriptions of the manners and habits of the 
day are said to be very correct ; and there is at 
least as much instruction as amusement to be 
derived from a perusal of ''The Last Days of 
Pompeii/^ 

In visiting the ruins of Pompeii, one is apt to 
underrate the comfort and civilization of the 
Romans of the first century. In examining the 
collection of objects of household use and luxury 
at the Museo Borbonico in Naples, one is, on the 
other hand, apt to go too far in the opposite 
extreme, and fancy them a more polished and 
comfort-loving people than they actually were. It 
is impossible to conceive anything more incon- 
gruous than the beauty, and elegance^ and scien- 
tific finish of some of the articles that have been 
recovered, and the smallness and discomfort of the 
houses that contain them. Not a single article of 
an inferior kind, either in design or execution, ha& 
been discovered ; a fact that argues either a very 
general amount of wealth, or a remarkable cheap- 
ness and plenty of artistic labour of the highest 
order. The lamps — the tea-urns, heated with a hot 
iron down the centre, as at present — the compact 
kitchens, that for convenience and ingenuity com- 
pletely eclipse Soyer^s Symposium — the Lecti- 
sternia — in fact, everything, even to the common 
household pails, are all executed in bronze, and 
display the most elegant and finished designs, and 
are many of them as fit for use as they were 
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1800 years ago. That all this luxury should have 
existed in small, cramped, one-storied houses, 
without windows, and before the introduction of 
linen and glass, is curious. In the house of 
Diomed, for instance, you are shown the ladies' 
boudoir, or dressing-room — a dark cell of some 
six feet square, without windows ; it seems incre- 
dible that this should have been the room sacred 
to Venus, where ladies of fashion, far more extra- 
vagant and elaborate in their toilet than at present, 
Avith handmaids for every particular duty, and 
extra attendants whose only duty it was to applaud 
and flatter the taste and beauty of their mistress, 
exercised their pictorial skill with the paints and 
the cosmetics, the wax, and the chalk, and rouge, 
that were found in them. The arts of arching 
straight eyebrows, puffing out hollow cheeks or 
shrunken busts, were as well known and practised 
in those days as at present. They carried paint- 
ing to a great excess; and although I do not 
know whether they attained higher art than a 
lady I once heard of, who painted in four colours 
every day of her life — cheeks pink, forehead white, 
eyelashes black, and veins blue — yet that they did 
not stick at trifles, is evident from the satirist of 
the day^ Martial mentions one lady that dreaded 
to go out in the rain on account of the chalk 
with which she was whitened, and feared the sup, 
lest it should melt the wax with which she was 
enamelled. 
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Poppaea, the wife of a worthy young man called 
Nero, never travelled, even when in banishment, 
without a drove of 500 she- asses to supply her 
with milk for her bath and complexion. And 
whilst some washed their faces with .poppies 
bruised in water, others covered their faces with 
a kind of unctuous paint, which, though it scarcely 
enhanced their beauty for their lords at home, 
heightened the delicacy and whiteness of their 
complexion, and the softness of the skin^ when 
they removed it to enchant their lovers or eclipse 
their rivals abroad. I don^t know that this 
'^ company ^^ face was peculiar to that day. The 
change from the unctuous paint of the morning to 
the white complexion of the evening does not 
display a more remarkable contrast than does the 
irritable female, who, in curl-papers and slippers, 
lectures her husband and storms at the cook in 
the morning, to the smiling, innocent dame, who, 
with faultless chausmre and bewitching head-dress, 
leaning confidingly on the arm of that same hus- 
band, bewitches all eyes at the tea and gossip in 
the evening. 

But a very small portion of Pompeii has as yet 
been excavated; and, as far as can be surmised, 
acres, as yet untouched, remain to reward the 
enterprise of some more liberal-minded proprietor 
than the present King of Naples. It would be 
a thousand pities if any fresh stream of lava should 
take that course to the sea, and bury for ever the 
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only chance that will probably occur of thoroaghly 
studying ^'the manners and customs of y* an- 
cients/^ King Ferdinand quite vetos any private 
enterprise^ and excavates inch by inch with the 
most aggravating tardiness. In England^ the whole 
city would have been denuded fifty years ago, and 
500 English " navvies ^^ would do more in a week 
than has been accomplished since the first dis- 
covery, 150 years ago. 

As everybody must know, there is a railroad 
from Naples to Pompeii ; and you are now borne 
by the magical power of steam and ashes to visit 
the remains of a city that, some 1,800 years since, 
was destroyed by identically the same agents. 

There is also a polyglot hotel at Pompeii, where 
they speak every language by turns, and none 
with but a very slight chance of being understood. 
The following advertisement stuck up through the 
hotel, and thought worthy of being copied by the 
landlord at Salerno, will enable the reader to form 
some idea of the intelligible language spoken by 
the waiters : — 

" RESTORATIVE HOTEL. 
"FINE HOK. KEPT BY PRANK PROSPERI. 

" rAOING THE MILITABY QUABTBB AT POMPEIL* 

" That Hotel open since a very few days, is renowned for the 

cleanliness of the apartments and linen ; for the exactness of 

•the service and for the excellence of the true French cookery : 

' N.B.— -The military quarter consists of a scorise and Btraw 
hut, occupied by one corporal and two soldiexik 
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being situated at proximity of that regeneration it will be pro- 
pitious to receive families whatever, which will desire to reside 
alternatively into that town, to visit the monuments new found 
and to breathe thither the salubrity of the airs, that Establish- 
ment will avoid to all travellers, visitors of that Sepult-City, 
and to the artists (willing draw the antiquities) a great disorder 
occasioned by the tardy and expensive contour of the Iron 
Whay. People will find equally thither, a complete sortment 
of stranger wines and of the Kingdom. Hot and Cold baths, 
stables, and coach-houses the whole with very moderate prices. 
Now aU the endeavours and applications of the hoste will tend 
always to correspond to the tastes and desires of their Customers, 
which will require without doubt to him into that town, the 
reputation, whome he is ambitious." 

This is word for word, stop for stop — the precious 
document which, printed and signed, was posted 
up in a gilt frame at the afore-mentioned houses 
of entertainment. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

TOBBE DEL OBECO — MUSEO BOBBONICO — COLLECTIONS OF CAIIEOS 
— POMPELA.N BBONZES— HEBCULANBUM WATEB — EXCESSIVE DELI- 
CACY OF KINO BOMBA — VESUVIUS— VOLCANIC EBUFTIONS— 
THEIB FOBCE — ^VIEWB FBOH GBEAT HEIQHTB. 

On our return from Pompeii to Naples, we passed 
through the lava-founded town of Torre' del Greco. 
Vesuvius, though it possessed a crater, had been 
in repose for many centuries before it resumed its 
active habits in A.D. 68 or 70. Since that period, 
this town of Torre del Greco has been destroyed 
no less than fourteen times. 

In 1737, a solid current of lava, computed at 
nearly forty millions of cubic feet, swept over it in 
its course to the sea, burying buildings and in- 
habitants in a tomb that has enclosed them as 
strictly and almost in as good preservation as flies 
in amber. Notwithstanding these contiiiued en- 
tombments, so hardened and thoughtless does 
man become to a danger that is ever present, that 
after every destruction a new city has arisen on 
the scoriae and lava that had engulfed the old. The 
inhabitants, in the pertinacity with which they 
haunt their accustomed abodes, remind one of 
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rooks, who, though their nests and young are 
annually destroyed, return year after year to the 
same localities, though others, to all appearance 
equally available, are close at hand. 

One thing may be afl&rmed, that whereas the 
excavations at Pompeii and Herculaneum have 
been the means of proving that excessive luxury 
and rare artistic excellence existed amongst the 
inhabitants of those cities, any excavations that 
may be undertaken a thousand years hence of 
cities buried in the present generation, will only 
betray unmistakeable evidence of the total absence 
of all that can make life enjoyable, and of the 
utter degradation and misery of the inhabitants of 
the Campagna in the nineteenth century. 

I hardly know whether it is better to visit the 
Museo Borbonico before or after the trip to Pom- 
peii : I think, perhaps, the latter order is the best, 
inasmuch as an agreeable surprise is always better 
than disappointment. If the Museum is first 
visited, ideas will be formed of the grandeur of 
Pompeii itself, that on an actual inspection will be 
disappointed ; wheteas, after seeing the mean ap- 
pearance of the old Roman houses, one will be 
agreeably surprised at the exquisite taste and 
superior workmanship displayed by the inhabitants 
in the design and finish of their household utensils 
and furniture. 

There is a very fine collection of cameos and 
antiques; one of the former, cut in an QI^3^^^'^^2;^. 
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the size of an ordinary dinner-plate, waa dis- 
covered in the tomb of Adrian^ and was supposed 
to have decorated the breast of that migratory 
emperor. 

The number of cameos and antiques that 
have been discovered are very remarkable ; every 
museum and collection in Europe is glutted with 
them : there are 3,000 in Florence alone. Not- 
withstanding this number, and the admirable per-r 
fection attained in that art, only three names out 
of the number that must have been engaged in 
that occupation, have, since the days of Aholiab 
(who, I believe, is the most ancient engraver of 
stones mentioned), reached the present age. This 
fact proves that the practice of the art must have 
been very general, and not held in the highest 
estimation in olden days, otherwise the names of 
some of the most distinguished Tijould surely have 
been recorded by the authors of the day. Although 
the ancients could sculpture Busso Antique (an 
excessively hard material, which modem science 
and implements can scarcely chisel) with great 
facility, yet they were totally unacquainted with 
the art of cutting and poUshing diamonds into 
facets, which was not discovered till the year 
1476. 

The gallery of Herculaneum and Pompeian 
bronzes contains two or three of the most perfect 
specimens I have ever seen, and, in my estimation, 
are unequalled in Italy. The drunken faun re- 
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clining on the wine-skin^ and snapping bis fingers 
to the tune of some music which the position of 
his head and the expression of his face shows he 
is listening to at a distance^ is incomparable ; so 
also is the Mercury^ resting pantii^ and weary 
after his flight. The original of Eliss^s Amazon en 
petite is also there : although the design is not 
identical with the one exhibited at the " World's 
Fair/^ there is too much similarity to allow of 
there being a doubt of the modem having seen 
the statuette of the ancient artist. 

There is a very fine head in the same gallery 
that we all recognised as the head of Antinous ; 
the full, melancholy features, and low, broad fore- 
heady are unmistakeable. So very numerous are 
the heads of Adrian's favourite throughout Italy, 
that its appearance amongst the bronzes of Pom- 
peii did not strike me as being in any way re- 
markable ; it was only when I called to mind that 
Antinous did not live till more than fifty years 
after the destruction of Pompeii, that I remem- 
bered the head could not possibly be the likeness 
of that worthy. Such being the case, and the 
likeness unmistakeable, it seems probable that the 
infinite number of busts and statues, all having 
a striking resemblance and called likenesses of 
Antinous, are in reality copies of some famous 
antique of one of the gods — Bacchus probably— * 
to which the flatterers and sycophants of Adrian 
and Antinous found much the same resemblax^cA 
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in the second century^ as those of Napoleon did 
for the bust of the young Augustus in the 
eighteenth ; and it is probable that in multiplying 
the image of the favourite, they were in reality 
multiplying that of some ideal deity. A bronze 
bust of Seneca is most striking; and a female 
head, with hair a VImperatrice Franqaise, shows 
that the ch^elure which now displays to advantage 
the fair forehead and golden tresses of the Empress 
Eugenie, might also have been that patronized by 
the leaders of fashion in the days of Imperial 
Rome. 

There is one female head with the hair dressed 
in long thin spiral ringlets, the exact counterpart 
of a fashion which I recognised in some Abys- 
sinian girls that were for sale at Cairo. It was 
a style of adornment doubtless imported from 
Egypt, and shows that the " crisping pins,^^ that 
the prophet Isaiah censured, together with the 
*' wimples and the nose jewels, the rings, the 
chains, and muffles,^^ and other luxurious fashions 
of the daughters of Sion were not confined to 
that comely race. 

In the Museum is part of a cistern from Her- 
culaneum, which still contains water. This water, 
1800 years in bottle, would have been suitably 
applied to mix with the ink Dr. Buckland pro- 
cured from his fossil sepia, when he wrote to 
accept an invitation to dine off the mammoth, 
whose carcase, after some undefined number of 
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Centuries of imprisonment in ice, was thawed out, 
a few years ago, from the glaciers of Siberia. 

One cannot help being very much surprised 
and delighted with the excellence of the drawing, 
and foreshortening, and the classical forms of 
many of the heads in the frescoes discovered at 
Pompeii ; and the more one wonders and admires, 
and begins almost to realize the wonderful ac- 
counts of the Grecian painters, the more one is 
astonished at the complete disappearance of the 
art during the long period of the Byzantine era. 

The genius of Raphael was doubtles assisted by 
the study of the Greek masters ; and at the same 
time, by employing the best artists to travel and 
copy the antique, he showed that greatest proof 
of real genius, viz. of not being above receiving 
knowledge and information from others. He very 
early imbibed the classical purity of style for 
those divine performances which, although eclips- 
ing, as far we can imagine, all that came before, 
will, it is to be feared, from neglect and perishable 
materials, be lost to future ages, almost as soon 
as works some thousand years anterior. It is a 
curious, but still I believe an established fact, 
that with all the excellence of outline and 
poetry of composition, the Grecians remained in 
total ignorance of the merest rudiments of per- 
spective. 

Two of the chefS'd'oeuvres of Italy, the Venus 
Callipyge and the Venus of Titian, are sealed \i5^ 
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amongst other improprieties in one of the rooms 
of the Museum ; and what does the innocent 
reader imagine is the King^s reason for so doing? 
— Lest they should injure the morals of the Nea- 
politans ! Ye gods ! what a flattering estimate 
must King Ferdinand form of the moral stability 
of his subjects, if he fears that injury will accrue 
to them from the sight of a statue not one whit 
more indelicate than the hundred other Venuse» 
in Europe, or from a picture far less prondncie 
than the Judgment of Paris, or the Venus and 
Mercury in the National Gallery. Judging by 
popular report, he might with as much reason 
expect that the sight of soot would turn a nigger 
blacker, as that the sight of a questionable statue 
or picture should increase the moral laxity of his 
subjects. 

Of course we ascended Mount Vesuvius ; but 
who will undertake such a work of supererogation 
as to give the particulars of an ascent, so often 
before narrated? Suffice it to say, we engaged 
the one necessary guide, and were pestered and 
annoyed almost beyond endurance by the other 
ninety-and-nine, who always beset the stranger. 
We rode to the foot of the cone; and after 
ascending — cum mtdto laborcy as a classic would 
say^ — ^for some three-quarters of an hour, we 
descended, cum summd voluptate, in about two 
minutes and a-half. The day was glorious, and 
the smoke rising spirally from the crater did 
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not interfere with the cowp d'ceil in any direction. 
The view presents a very varied aspect; imme- 
diately below in all directions^ nothing is seen but 
grim desolation, and an utter waste of ashes and 
scoriae, varied only by the black streams and 
patches of recent lava. Even the sunbeams, 
gUding over the face of nature, elsewhere like 
the bright spirit of a good angel blessing the 
land, seem to hasten with greater speed over 
the blackened mass, as if conscious that their 
benignant rays are here valueless, and serve only 
to make more visible the horror and desolation 
they in vain illumine ; beyond lies the bright 
sunny bay of Naples, surrounded by gay cities, 
and bounded by soft hazy islands, the deep azure 
blue of the sky vieing with the equally bright 
colour of the ocean. Certainly, in lifting your 
eye from one to the other, you might almost 
fancy you were glancing from the realms of 
Pluto upon the Peri-inhabited Paradise of the 
Moslem. 

Nature, even in her most destructive mood, 
seems unwilling to commit more havoc than is 
necessary; for this reason she has, throughout 
the volcanic system of the world, placed the active 
volcanoes within a moderate distance of the sea ; 
most of them are quite close, as Vesuvius, Etna, 
and others* The White Mountain in the great 
range of Central Asia is the only remarkable 
exception; and that, thpogh many hundreds of 
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miles from the ocean, is within two hundred miles 

• 

of a salt lake. If such were not the case^ and the 
mighty streams of lava of Etna and Vesuvius, 
instead of wasting their hissing rage in a fruitless 
contest with the waters of the ocean, were spread 
over the face of an inhabited country, how ex- 
tended would have been the scenes of misery and 
destruction! Till the fatal year, A.D. 79, when 
Vesuvius, which for centuries had been quiescent, 
> broke out into fatal activity, the mountain itself 
and the surrounding Campagna joined to compose 
the most fruitfiil and luxurious '^ location " under 
heaven. Vines, producing the most delicious 
wines, grew to the very summit of the mountain; 
the whole Campagna was studded with the villas 
of emperors of untold wealth and magnificence. 
Pompeii on the river Samo ; Herculaneum, famed 
for the salubrity of its sea-breeze ; Stabia, Op- 
lontia, and Teglanum, were populous cities, where 
luxury, amusement, and the fine arts usurped the 
place of poverty and the sweat of the brow. The 
cities that were the scene of so much prosperity 
have disappeared ; they were spared the presence 
of the beggarly, poverty-stricken race that now 
inhabit the surrounding country. 

An eruption was expected to take place shortly 
after our departure ; all the premonitory symptoms 
of failing wells and lakes, earthquakes and rum- 
blings, having been experienced. The propinquity 
df such an uncertain fiery neighbour as Vesuvius, 
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is anything but agreeable for Naples, and the 
security of the inhabitants appears to a stranger 
rather unfounded. If eruptions are caused by 
steam, or by the explosion of gases in the interior 
of the earth, the explosive power will naturally 
force its way through the earth's crust at the 
nearest or weakest point. Suppose these gases start 
some two or three hundred miles in the bowels of 
the earth, the variation of an infinitesimal portion 
of an inch, in the direction of their course, might 
conduct the eruption to the centre of Naples itself 
rather than to the cone of Vesuvius. 

It is not the case with Nature's furnaces as with 
those of human construction, where a chimney once 
formed, the smoke may naturally be expected to 
issue in that direction. The direction their flames 
may take depends entirely upon peculiarities and 
circumstances, over which man can have neither 
knowledge or control. The Monte Nuovo between 
Puzzuoli and Baise, that rose 440 feet in heighth 
and 800 feet in circumference in forty-eight 
hours, without any previous warning, might have 
appeared with quite as little derangement or extra 
trouble to nature in the grand square of Naples 
itself. 

As a proof of the immense force with which an 
eruption is expelled from the crater, although that 
gives a very insufficient idea of a power that is 
unbounded — during an eruption in the fifth cen- 
tury, ashes ejected from Vesuvius fell at Gonsfcw\.- 
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tmople and in 'Syria, having been forced np into 
the upper currents of the air^ and a stone of eight 
pounds weight was thrown to Pompeii, distant 
six miles. 

The crater during our visit was comparatively 
dormant^ but the grandeur and awful appearance 
of the burnings unfathomable abyss, sending forth 
cloud upon cloud of sulphureous vapour, actuaUy 
boiling up around us — 

" Like steam from out the caldron of hot hell," 

was indescribable. If ^tumius, or Vulcan^ or 
whatever is the name of the demon inhabiting 
these warm quarters, is thus terrible in repose, what 
must he be when in anger, or indulging in his 
pyrotechnic recreations ? 

It is the fashion to say that Vesuvius does not 
repay a trip; I cannot fancy any position that 
combines a moderate amount of the sublime with 
complete personal safety to a greater extent than 
a climb to the summit, and a glance down the 
crater. Moreover, the ridiculous may also be ex- 
perienced in the descent, if any of the party is 
unfortunate enough to miss his footing amongst 
the ashes. 

The idea that because Switzerland, and Vesuvius, 
and other beautiful and wondrous spots are hack- 
neyed and crowded, therefore they are not worth 
visiting, is absurd ; as if any amount of vulgar 
ays or expectorating Yankees could render 
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Mont Blanc or Magara common or unclean! 
There is no reason that because you can sip mint^ 
julep at the " Falls/' or drink porter at Cha* 
mouni, and hear your native tongue spoken with 
the fluency and the peculiar aspirates of the land 
of Cockayne, that Nature's pictures should become 
less beautiful — they should rather appear more 
grand from the contrast. 

Nothing, to my mind, gives one such a complete 
and overpowering sense of one's own individual 
insignificance, as gazing down from some lofty 
peak far above the hum of all earthly sounds 
upon the cities of the plains, and the busy swarms 
at our feet : the eloquence of the pulpit, or the 
reasoning of the schools, may tell us we are but 
dust, that we are of scarcely more importance than 
the flower of the field, "which to-day is, and 
to-morrow is burnt up;" but man, proud in his 
knowledge and wealth, and in the respect or ad- 
miration of his fellows, is apt inwardly to rebel 
against that doctrine; and it is only in a situation 
of this kind, or in a thunder-storm or a storm at 
sea, that the excessive minuteness, and the trans- 
itory importance of all the events that are of 
hourly occurrence amongst the millions of his 
fellow-men, appear in their true light. What does 
it signify to the tens of thousands of selfish mortals 
that are hustling and striving, that one of their 
number is suffering all the misery and agony that 
•man is capable of sustaining? what are to them 
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the births, the marriages, the ruin, the death of 
«ny individual ? The masses themselves, toiling, 
restless, eager, selfish, inquire little, and care less 
for the pleasures and pains of those around. In 
a moral sense it is like looking at a landscape 
through the inverted end of a telescope. Of what 
insignificance do the mightiest undertakings of 
man then appear — the palaces they build, the 
immensity of the Pyramids, even mighty London 
itself, and all we have been in the habit of con- 
sidering of world-wide importance — when viewed in 
that manner ! and how diflFerent becomes our esti- 
mate of their importance from what they had 
appeared when seen through the magnifying focus 
of our own pride and self-sufficiency! If man's 
greatest works sink into such insignificance, what 
an utter nonentity does man himself become when 
considered through the same medium ! even the 
best and noblest of the race, — ^the warriors, the 
statesmen, the poets, who strut their brief span 
on the world's stage — pass away, and their loss 
affects the world, and its laws and existence, no 
more than the death of the most insignificant 
. insect. 

I cannot help thinking, that the higher the 
nations built their tower on the plains of Shinar, 
and gazed down upon the ant-like beings beneath, 
the more they must have been oppressed with 
a sense of their impotence ; and, far from expe- 
riencing any increase of Divine power at every 
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additional foot they attained, they must have been 
blasted by the very opposite sensation, they must 
have felt at once that 



•He, 



Who sees with equal eye as Gbd of all 
A hero perish or a sparrow'fall, 
Atoms or systems into ruins hurled, 
And now a bubble burst, and now a world," 

was not to be approached by any erection of brick 
and mortar. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

PHLEGBJBAN FIELDS — PUZZTJOLI — CAVES AND GROTTOES — CCBCUBUM 
AND PALERNIAN — SENBCA'S APOLOGY FOB CA.TO — RENOWNED 
ENCOUNTER BETWEEN : NEAPOLITANS AND ROMANS — SAN CARLOS 
THEATRE — HiPROVISATORI — CRUELTY TO ANIMAU3 — ST. JANU- 
ARIUS — HIS ILL-TREATMENT AND EXPIATION — HIS MIRACLE — 
CANONIZATION — RELIGIOUS LIBERALITY OF THE KING. 

The drive through the Phlegraean fields, (where 
Hercules rescued the gods from the assaults of the 
giants,) by Posilippo, Puzzuoli, and Baise^ is ex- 
cessively picturesque, and repays one where the 
antiquities do not. 

The road was thronged with determined-looking 
sportsmen on the look-out for small birds, and we 
had rather a narrow escape of receiving some of 
the shot intended for their small chaase. The 
Italians are themselves very fond of small birds ; 
and as all foreigners, directly they visit Italy, 
insist upon having beccaficos, whether the figs are 
in season or not, every little creature that has 
wings has to pass muster for one of those delicious 
birds : — 

" The robin redbreast tiU of late had rest, 
And children sacred held the marten's nest, 
Till heccafico8 sold so devilish dear 
To one who was, or would have been a peer.'* 
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The Temple of Jupiter Serapis is well worth a 
visit ; more, however, on account of the geological 
curiosity of the pillars, noticed and explained by 
Sir Charles Lyell, than for any remarkable beauty 
in the temple itself. When the temple was 
destroyed, the pillars were buried some feet deep 
iu scoriae and ashes ; the ground then sank below 
the level of the sea, till nearly three parts of the 
pillars were submerged; the land by succeeding 
convulsions again rose, till the pillars were again 
completely above water ; it is now again gradually 
subsiding. The effect of these alternate changes 
on the surface of the pillars is curious ; the lower 
portions, protected during the immersion by the 
ashes, are quite clean and fresh ; the zones above, 
exposed to the influence of the sea, are perforated 
and honeycombed in all directions by marine 
testacecB ; whilst the upper portions of the pillars, 
that have never been submerged, are like the lower 
zones, almost as fresh as when quarried. These 
zones are distinctly marked and divided, as if 
formed of different kinds of stone. 

Let me advise any one indulging in this drive, 
as they value their hats and coats, their comfort 
and temper, to eschew all underground sights 
whatever, and resolutely to resist any attempt to 
induce them to enter Sybils' Caves, Caves of Venus 
and Mercury, of Hot-^water, Piscinae Mirabile, a 
thousand-and-one dungeons, and the whole of that 
family; they are a mistake, and a promoter of h\\a. 

1^2 
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Strangers, especially English, eat Lucrine oysters 
and drink Falernian wine, at Baise, on the same 
principle that they eat cherries and drink ginger- 
beer at Greenwich or Richmond. Anything more 
unpalatable than the oysters, or more detestable 
than the wine, it is impossible to conceive. The 
Lucrine lake is sulphureous, and, to make use of 
an old joke, the oysters, although ^' natives/* are 
yet " settlers " in a most undeniable sense. 

No wonder the people blushed when they found 
Cato dead drunk in the streets. Who would not 
have been ashamed of any friend who could exceed 
in such utter abomination as the Bx^man wine 
must have been, if the Csecubum and Falernian 
were the first quality? And although Seneca 
excuses his fellow-philosopher, by assuming the 
high position *^ that it was more possible to render 
drunkenness reputable than Cato vicious,** yet 
I think he should have made a proviso in favour 
of good liquor. On the other hand, Horace must 
have been a very cheery fellow, if he managed to 
keep his friends amused with the oysters and wine 
aforementioned, and must, moreover, have been 
endued with no mean powers of digestion, if he 
felt no inconvenience the next day. 

Monsieur D*Arnay says, that in the early ages 
of Rome, young persons were not permitted to 
drink wine till the age of thirty : women were for- 
bidden the use of it altogether, and their relations 
were allowed to salute them, in order to discover 
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whether they had been indulging ; in which case, 
their husbands and parents had a right to punish 
them — an exercise of the marital rights that would 
not be much appreciated in these days. 

Pliny has recorded a remarkable fact regarding 
the sagacity of a dolphin, that was in the habit of 
carrying a boy from Baise to Puzzuoli, a distance 
of about three and a-half miles, every morning, 
and returning with him safe every evening. One 
has heard of the whistling oyster, that followed 
his master up-stairs, and of the dolphin that 
carried Arion — the mythological version, by-the- 
bye, of Jonah and the whale ; the fish as a body, 
also, displayed a very remarkable amount of saga- 
city when they all dipped in admiration of St. 
Anthony's preaching ; but Arion's case was only an 
individual instance of generosity, and the fish were 
seizing the opportunity of St. Anthony's eloquence 
to express their thanks for their singular good 
fortune in escaping destruction, when all other 
living creatures perished in the flood ; but Pliny's 
fish, for disinterested affection, beats them all. 

Notwithstanding that forty revolutions are re- 
corded in her annals, and that at present the king 
is obliged to keep 40,000 troops, a great proportion 
of them mercenaries, to preserve himself and his 
priests from popular [hatred, Naples still glories 
in the name of '^ Fidelissima." The Neapolitans, 
though a remarkably fine martial race in appear- 
ance, are, I am afraid, not endowed with. Q^^l<^ '^s^ 
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much animal courage as falls to the lot of some 
nations. 

Their soldiers are good-looking, and well 
equipped, but unfortunately they have a knack of 
sometimes running in a contrary direction to 
that recommended by their officers. This regard for 
their personal safety was shown in rather a remark- 
able manner during the last war with the Bomans. 
Garibaldi had advanced with his riff-raflp followers 
some distance on the road to Naples, when the 
Neapolitan army met him. Prince Pilangieri, the 
Sicilian commander-in-chief, having some con- 
ception of what might take place, and with a fore- 
sight only comparable to that of the Great Duke 
in fortifying the lines of Torres Vedras, kept his 
battalion of Swiss and his artillery iposted at 
a defile in the rear, and advanced with the re- 
mainder of his troops to meet the Romans ; but, 
alas I on this occasion the bubble reputation was 
disregarded, and no sooner did the Neapolitans see 
the fierce aspect of the Romans than, favouring 
their discretion rather than their valour, they 
tucked up their coat-tails, and throwing away 
their knapsacks, and many their muskets, made 
the best of their way to the rear, closely followed 
by their enemies. When they reached the defile, 
however, General Filangieri expressed his firm 
intention of firing upon them, if they did not 
stand and return to the charge ; thus wedged in, 
and having but a few minutes to choose between 
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their enemies and their friends, they reluctantly 
returned. But now a new scene of the comedy was 
enacted : no sooner did the Romans, who had been 
advancing with shouts and triumphant paeans, 
perceive there was any opposition, than a like 
panic seized them ; they wavered, broke, and the 
next moment were scouring back helter-skelter 
towards Rome, without looking behind them. Thus 
an important victory was gained, and a kingdom 
saved from invasion withput the loss of a single 
life.1 

How are the mighty fallen ! Here were the in- 
habitants of Parthenope, a Greek colony, meeting 
in deadly combat the descendants of the an- 
cient Romans, and each running away from the 
other. Alas for one drop of the blood of that 
Leonidas who defended the defile of Thermopylae, 
or of the Camillus who defeated the Gallic hordes! 

Having from my youth up heard enthusiastic 
mention of the renowned San Carlos, I was much 
disappointed in the opera at Naples. The singing 
in May, 1853, far from equalling that of Paris 
or London, was atrocious; the orchestra, rather 
worse. The "Tosse di Capri,'' as Neapolitans 
term a coarse, imperfect shake, was painfully 
frequent; and the audience so inattentive and 
loquacious, that unless gifted with the peculiar 
organization of the lady who could only hear 
when a drum was beating, and whose husband 
was obliged to engage the services of a druxsv^o^^x. 
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when he wished to enjoy the pleasure of his 
wife's conversation, you are likely to be very 
slightly edified by the music, Nero is related 
to have sung so vigorously in the theatre at 
Naples, that an earthquake did not stop him ; but 
although he did not heed nature's interruption, I 
fancy some few of his audience would have been 
shorter by a head and neck the following day, 
had they made the noise they do at present. 

Full of Mrs. Hemans' touching poem of the 
" Broken Lute,'* and her description of the Maid 
of Song — of Corinne — and other accounts of the 
wonderful endowments of the Italian improvisatori, 
I was anxious to- hear some specimens of that 
national talent; but the art so peculiarly cha- 
racteristic of Neapolitan skies and cUmate, which 
has delighted the Italian people since the year 
749 B.C. when Romulus, the first improvisatore on 
record, celebrated his triumph over theCseninenses, 
has almost disappeared, and the only performances 
that now at all resemble it are saltatory recitatives, 
with which you occasionally see ragged urchins 
entertaining groups of equally ragged lazzaroni. 

The Neapolitans drive faster and as well as any 
nation I know ; ^ and it would puzzle a London 
hansom to keep pace with them. The curri- 
culi, or common hack-cabs, resemble the exploded 
London cab of some twenty years since ; they are 
horsed by miserable animals called morti cavalli, 
purchased from the knacker's yard ; and I have 
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seen as many as fourteen or sixteen lazzaroni, 
priests, soldiers, and women, crammed into, and 
on the top, and beneath, these picturesque but 
intensely cruel conveyances. 

There being no tax on beasts of burden at 
Naples, donkeys, horses, and oxen are kept by 
the poorest classes, who possess barely sufficient 
to support themselves; and it is impossible to 
avoid witnessing hourly, and at every turn, the 
most sickening cases of starvation and brutality. 
As one of the only two roads into the country 
passes through the apparently interminable suburb, 
the annoyance to a man preserving any feelings 
of humanity is very great ; so much so, that till 
a "Martin's act^^ was established, I would not 
reside in Naples for 10,000/. a-year. One is con- 
tinually impelled to jump out of the carriage, and 
seize the first stick or whip at hand, to give the 
two-legged animal some taste of the torture he is 
mercilessly inflicting on his four-legged dependant ; 
but where all are alike, the Augean labour would 
require a hundred-handed Briareus, at the least, 
to effect any improvement. 

Tenderness to animals was strictly enjoined by 
Zoroaster ; in support of which principle he pub- 
lished the following narration. Having once ob- 
tained from God a view of the regions of Torment, 
he saw there a number of kings, and amongst 
them one without a foot : he begged to know the 
reason of this mutilation. God answered : " That 
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wicked king never performed but one good action 
in his life. As he was going to hunt, he saw a 
dromedary^ tied at too great a distance from its 
provender, endeavouring to eat, but unable to 
reach it ; he pushed the provender towards it vnth 
his foot. I have placed that foot in heaven ; all 
the rest of him is here/^ If the miserable king 
who now rules at Naples wishes to perform one 
good action during his useless life, he would order 
all the ropes that connect the animal's burden 
with their noses, the most brutal fashion I have 
ever seen, to be cut. He might then get one foot 
in Paradise, of which pleasant abode he has, ac- 
cording to report, very slight prospect at present. 

There is no surer sign of the penury of a com- 
munity, than the existence of a trade in insig- 
nificant articles, which in more prosperous cities 
are neglected as rubbish. At Naples, the end of 
your cigar is hardly out of your mouth, or the 
fragments of a broken tumbler thrown into the 
street, than they are picked up and treasured as 
articles of commerce. 

The Neapolitans, faithful children of Rome, 
carry their belief in the holiness and eflScacy of 
relics to a, greater extent even than the Romans. 
The two most esteemed patron-saints of Naples, 
are St. Januarius, and St. Anna the mother of the 
Virgin. The blood of the former contained in a 
phial, liquefies, as is universally known, at certain 
seasons^, when it is displayed to the entranced 
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public ; and the foot of the latter is to be seen 
on payment of a stated fee. 

It appears surprising the former saint should 
not have chosen some more settled place of abode, 
after all the insults and annoyances which have 
been heaped upon him at Naples; but notwith- 
standing that he has been frequently abused for 
behaving in rather a discreditable manner, he is 
still, as ever, the object of implicit veneration, I 
might have said worship, of the enlightened Nea- 
politans. In the revolution of 1798, General 
Championet, finding he could make no impression 
on the lazzaroni, raised the cry of " Respect St. 
Januarius, and be still ! " and, having previously 
secured the archbishop, desired him to prepare the 
miracle. In vain the prelate expostulated, and 
declared it was not the time of year. " You know 
not Frenchmen,^^ answered the general: "our 
miracles are always in season. Bring forth the 
saint's blood; he will pronounce in favour of 
freedom : let it liquefy sans phrases or your head 
shall answer for it.*' The blood was produced, 
warmed, liquefied, the cheat performed, and the 
mob satisfied. Next year the political tables were 
turned : the French were expelled, and the royal 
family returned in triumph. After such a public 
profession of faith, St. Januarius was naturally 
suspected of republican tendencies; and having 
been accused of favouring a plot for the destruc- 
tion of the EoyaUsts,he was formally deposed^ wi$L 
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St. Anthony of Padua raised on high in his stead. 
However, in due course of time, the character of 
the old favourite was supposed to have improved; 
he was reinstated, and now lords it without a 
rival. 

The miracle is performed in a small chapel, 
where the temperature is very high and the crowd 
enormous ; and the precious phial, after being held 
for some time by the hottest-handed of the priests, 
is passed about amongst the spectators, whose 
hands also, one may suppose, are not freezing: 
after a certain period it is given back to the priest, 
and lo! and behold, the miracle has been worked 
— the blood is liquefied ! Red sealing-wax and 
spirits of wine will produce the same effect. It 
is, by all accounts, a clumsy trick, and does not 
even possess the merit of originality ; for Horace 
refers to identically the same imposition as exciting 
derision in his day. — Horace, Satire 5, L. u 

"Be hinc Qnatia Lymphis," &c. 

The Church of Rome does not now canonize 
her members till a hundred years after their 
death: the cause of this delay is to allow that 
generation to pass away, who, having known per- 
sonally these occasionally questionable aspirants 
to a place in the holy kalendar, might be incredu- 
lous of their strictly saintly character ; exceptions 
are, however, sometimes made to this rule, when 
particular objects are to be gained^ as in the case 
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of St. Alphonso Liguori, who, dying in 1787, was 
canonized in 1837 : a deviation from the esta- 
blished law was necessary in this instance, in order 
to obtain respect for and belief in his edition of 
the works of Busenbaum, the most intolerant and 
frightful code of slavish morality that ever issued 
from a Jesuit press. " Les nouveaux saints me font 
douter des anciens,^' said Voltaire; and truly 
enough the characters of many now enrolled 
amongst that goodly company, do require the 
glozing hand of time to soften their too mortal 
failings. A noble English lady who died in Rome 
some years ago, will probably be the next to whose 
memory the honour of canonization will be 
awarded. 

The liberal-minded King Ferdinand has gra^ 
ciously permitted Protestants to have worship 
performed in a kind of large hall ; the permission 
to build a church in his dominions, is an amount 
of liberality far beyond his comprehension. The 
roof of this hall was thickly tenanted by small 
birds, who kept up an incessant chattering 
throughout the service : although a grasshopper is 
related to have supplied the loss of a broken harp- 
string in a musical contest at the Pythian games, 
the chattering of sparrows makes but discordant 
and untimely responses to the Church service. 

The beautiful pink coral so much valued in 
Europe, is, as every one is aware, an article of 
considerable commerce at Naples : it is procured 
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from the coast of Barbary, and a large number of 
vessels are employed in the trade: some 300 
speronari left Naples for that purpose shortly 
before our arrival. The coral is as expensive as in 
England^ the workmanship by no means first-rate^ 
and displaying no great variety or elegance of 
taste. 

The ex-King of Bavaria, he of Lola Montes 
notoriety, was residing at the Hotel Victoria 
during our stay at Naples; he was travelling 
under the name of Count —-(something between 
a cough and a sneeze). I could not help thinking 
that personal liberty and easy nights' rest were 
desirable, even at the expense of a crown. He 
appeared to enjoy himself thoroughly, and re- 
minded me of De la Hire's answer to Charles 
VII., when he asked him how he thought he 
bore his misfortunes : " Sire,^^ replied he, '' je 
pense qu'on ne saurait perdre son royaume plus 
gaiment.^ 
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In Southern Italy that unstable deity, Society, is 
said to be satisfied with restrictions rather less 
severe than those she imposes in our colder climate. 
'^ N^ far peggio pub donna che lasciarsi suogliar 
Tamante ^^ is still the motto of the fair Neapolitan 
dames; and, judging by the joyous manner in 
which they flirt from moustache to beard, and 
from imperial to whisker, it is a maxim very gene- 
rally observed. Madame Dacier, from practical 
experience, I suppose, asserts, that '^ the husband 
will always be deceived, if the wife condescends to 
dissemble.'' In Naples, where perfect toleration 
is recognised in all matters not ecclesiastical or 
political, and especially so in matters marital, they 
have no occasion either to deceive or dissemble. 

The custom of cicisbei or cavalieri serventi, 
which brought so much scandal on Italian society 
some fifty or sixty years since, has disappeared, in 
its outward form at least. Although it was a 
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custom undoubtedly open to abuse, and quite 
unsuited to this practical age, it owed its origin 
to the noblest sentiments of chivalric friendship. 
At the time of the Crusades — when men of all 
grades and fortunes, seized with a religious mania, 
deserted fertile lands, and blooming brides, and 
smiling pledges, and household gods, and rushed 
pell-mell to the Holy Land, which however few 
attained (and then in a very dirty and dilapidated 
condition,) those who had no desire to increase 
the golden Church harvest then husbanding, by 
purchasing indulgences, or disposing of their pro- 
perties for a mere song, bethought them that their 
wives and possessions would be none the less 
secure during their absence, if placed under some 
lay protecting influence ; and accordingly ap- 
pointed their most intimate acquaintance, the 
friend in whom they most trusted, to protect their 
household treasures. This was the first origin of 
the cavalieri serventi ; and so sacred was this 
charge deemed, that there is no single record of 
its having been violated or neglected. 

After a lengthened discussion as to the probable 
amount of pleasure we should reap from a visit to 
the ruins of Psestum, we determined to combine 
that locality with an excursion to Capri, Sorrento, 
and Amalfi; and a most enjoyable one it was. 
By taking the earliest train to the further station 
on the Castel-k-Mare Railway, and having a car- 
riage in waiting there to convey you eight or nine 
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miles to Salerno, and another from thence to 
Paestum and back, about thirty-six miles, the 
entire trip from Naples can be performed in one 
day. I say it can be ; and if I were to do it 
again, probably I might perform it in that manner,. 
but it would be a long, weary day's work. Fromr 
the terminus at Castel-k-Mare we drove round the 
bay to Sorrento. The road, cut in the face of the 
cliflF, and in some places overhanging the sea, at the 
height of two or three hundred feet, is most beautiful, 
and, as a seaside-drive, is only inferior in grandeur 
to the Corniche itself. Sorrento is a delicious, 
cool little town, backed by olive-dad mountains, 
and faced by the sea and the island of Capri. 
The surrounding country is volcanic, and cleft in- 
several places by deep gorges of some thirty yards 
in width, and occasionally more than a hundred 
feet in depth, carpeted with the most emerald 
verdure, and producing oranges and figs in ex« 
ceeding luxuriance. The entire face of the sur- 
rounding rocks, though apparently without a 
handful of soil, is sprinkled with oKve-trees,. 
almost realizing the Scripture expression, ^^the 
rock poured me out rivers of oil ! '^ 

We chartered a boat to Capri, and during the 
voyage were indulged with the very uncertain 
melody of the boatmen. The Azure Cave, which 
we entered, to the no small consternation of one 
of our party not gifted with natatory powers or 
nerves of iron> is a fairy scene worthy of C^yss^ss* 
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The silver-fish there seen is peculiar in its appear- 
ance^ and resembles a mermaid^ or rather merman, 
more than any other aquarian object I have ever 
seen. The boatman, having made his bargain, 
ge^ierally about two dollars, reduces his wardrobe 
to that supplied by nature, and, jumping into the 
water, swims and dives about in the still water of 
the cave : from some peculiarity of light, he ap- 
pears one mass of the brightest silver; and this, 
contrasted with the azure hue of the surrounding 
cave and water, produces a beautiful eflfect, cheap 
at a dollar and the chance of a ducking. 

The island is very picturesque, and the ascent 
to the ruins of the Palace of Tiberius almost 
grand. The view from the Salto at the summit 
is magnificent; the channel between Capri and 
" Scopuli Sirenum " on the mainland — that pro- 
montory from whence the syrens sent forth their 
attractive notes — is three or four miles across; 
though, &om the height at which one stands, it 
appears scarcely two. So precipitous is the Salto, 
that a stone thrown from its summit falls sheer 
into the water, some thousand feet below. It 
approaches more nearly than any other precipice 
I know — always excepting the Silla of Caraccas — 
the fifteen hundred feet of perpendicular height 
which, Humboldt says, he searched the world for 
in vai^. 

Hero Tasso was inspired; and here the brute 
Tiberius, uninfluenced by aught save drink, spent 
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ten years of his life in uninterrupted intoxication 
and cruelty. Seneca says of hitn^ he never got 
drunk but once^ and from that moment he was 
never sober 1 After a sumptuous repast, reclining 
on the summit of this precipice, he was daily wont 
to feast his eyes with the agonized struggles of 
the wretched prisoners, who were thrown over 
expressly for his amusement. 

Is it not an intellectual paradox, that this 
drunken tyrant should have originated some 
maxims of government, the self-evident truth of 
which have since stamped them as proverbs ? He 
it was who first instituted the comparison between 
the body politic and the natural body, and applied 
the term " constitution ^^ to the government of the 
state. ^^ Honesty is the best policy ^^ was likewise 
a maxim of his originating, contrasting rather 
favourably with the '' Chi non sa fingere, non sa 
regnare,'^ of Machiavel; and the sentiment, that 
*' Speech was given us to conceal our thoughts,^' 
imputed to Talleyrand, though not, I believe, in 
reality his. 

Our boatmen had been expatiating on the 
beauty and grace of the peasants of Capri, and 
volunteered to show us some dancing in this the 
only portion of the Neapolitan states where the 
tarantella is not punished with fine or imprison- 
ment. Accordingly, when we reached the summit 
of the hill, three women, far advanced in years 
and unequalled in ugliness, made their api^ear- 

02 
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ance, smiling and smirking ; and, in answer to our 
inquiries, informed us that they had come to dance 
the tarantella for the " Signori/^ The dance is 
rather lively, and requires a good deal of pedal 
dexterity; but the music is very monotonous. 
However, the boatmen and these aged crones 
entered into it con gusto, and jumped, and shouted, 
and snapped their fingers in the most energetic 
manner. 

We returned to Sorrento, ;yi<i Messa, where I 
witnessed one of the most painful sights that has 
ever come under my notice — ^it is the great hospital 
for the blind soldiers of the Neapolitan army ; and 
we must have met with at least as many as two 
hundred men, most of them in the prime of life, 
either completely blind, or on the verge of becoming 
so. The most thoughtless must have been affected 
by the sight : one man with some slight remains 
of vision, leading a string of eight or ten healthy 
powerful men, whose sight was gone for ever, to 
their accustomed benches in the sun. We passed 
rows of them, with their sightless eyes turned 
towards the glorious orb, whose presence they 
could only discover by his genial warmth. The 
lovely view on which we were gazing -with such 
intense admiration, was to them as a dream that 
is past, never to return. Manywere the victims 
of ophthalmia ; many more of the neglect or igno- 
rance of the medical staff. How miserable must 
be the existence of these poor, blind, uneducated 
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men, with no resources within themselves, no con- 
solation from others ; the past a dream ; the future 
a blank ; no hope, no occupation, no cheering 
word, but the mechjinical consolation of the doctor, 
who knows he is holding out hopes which will 
never be realized ! If I were a philanthropist, 
and had the means, nothing would give me more 
heartfelt pleasure, than founding an establishment 
for the employment and education of these blind 
soldiers. 

From Sorrento we drove to Salerno, famous for 
its anatomical school ; a fact, however, which did 
not appears to us in any degree to exculpate the 
town from the disgrace of having a bad hotel, and 
a worse cook. We had a delicious row to Amalfi ; 
the coast is glorious, and the town itself, nestled 
at the foot of a wild mountain gorge, and sur- 
rounded by bold precipitous cliffs, presents a grand 
combination of mountain and marine scenery. The 
city of Masaniello, that, as its historians remark, 
once ruled the waves, does not now display any 
great amount of wealth or energy, and but for the 
military road commenced by King Joachim, would 
be inaccessible, except by boat or mule-path. 

We started early from Salerno, reaching the 
Temple of Neptune at Psestum, or Posidonia, in 
three or four hours ; the wind was bitterly cold, 
and the dust flew in clouds that were most an- 
noying. To an antiquary, of course the '^ simple 
graudeui: '' and " sublime dimensions ^' of tK<^ 
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Doric columns and architecture would alone liav< 
been a mental feast. To me, the Peristyles and th( 
Pycnostyles, the Ovolos and the Abaci, and othe: 
peculiarities of Doric architecture, were so mucl 
Hebrew ; and whether they were in the best styL 
of the art, or the debased, I was unable to decide 
but having seen some Greek remains since, I havi 
no difficulty in pronouncing those at Paestam t< 
be far grander than any at Athens. There ii 
something also in their peculiar position, isolated 
as it were, in the midst of a populous country 
that is attractive ; — although only four hours^ dis- 
tance from Salerno, and scarcely a day from 
Naples, the immediate neighbourhood is jusi 
as wild and barren as the Arabian desert. The 
mystery, also, in which their origin is veiled, 
lends them an indescribable charm ; whether they 
are the work of the Sybarites — that luxurious 
people, whose public fStes took a whole year in 
preparing, and who, when they travelled about, 
eclipsed the wealthiest monarchs in refinement and 
expense — or of the more civilized, though scarcely 
less luxurious Athenians, is to this day as uncer- 
tain as it was on the first day of their discovery. 
What was the peculiar worship of Neptune, and 
why that uninviting spot was selected for so im- 
pressive a structure, it is difficult to conjecture. 
I do not know that any trip that I made in Italy 
afforded me more pleasure, than that hurried 
examination of the ruins of old Psestum, 
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It would appear^ from a verse in VirgiPs 
Georgic IV. — 

" Foraitan et pingues hortos qusB cara colendi 
Omaret, canerem, biferique rosaria Psesti " — 

that it was in his day famous for a species of rose, 
which, like the Glastonbury thorn of our day, 
flowers twice in the year. In the present deserted 
state of the neighbourhood, flower as often as it 
may, I fear there are none but starving cattle, 
and ague and fever-stricken herds to witness its 
unnatural profusion. 

As we passed through Salerno on our return to 
Naples, we found all the population in the street 
examining a mass of masonry that had fallen from 
one of the houses, and on inquiry we found that 
the town had been visited by a slight shock of an 
earthquake, a Tremblore, as it is called in South 
America, and that this brickwork had fallen : we 
had not felt the shock at all, but had been more 
than once astonished by the excessive violence of 
the whirlwinds of dust : a peculiarity that fre- 
quently accompanies that phenomena of nature : 
it is curious that strangers should often be unable 
to distinguish a slight vibration of the earth 
during a Tremblore, which to the native is quite 
perceptible. 

After undergoing endless annoyances, approach- 
ing almost to insult, from the rascally officials of 
the Neapolitan Government, we got our passports 
vis^d for Malta^ and were granted ^ •permit ^^ 
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dipart in the Erencli steamer. When we got 
into the boat I shook the dust from oflF my feet, 
and, at the moment, felt I would never give the 
Neapolitan police another opportunity of inflicting 
systematic annoyance upon me. One experiences 
a greater degree of irritation at the insults of the 
mean, begging Neapolitan officials, than at the 
equally exacting measures of the Austrian police; 
in the latter case one submits with the best grace 
one may, to be robbed by a haughty banditti, who 
treat every one alike, and with whom it is useless 
to contend; whereas in the former, the feeling 
of annoyance resembles that of a man whose 
hands are tied behind him, while his pockets are 
rifled by a beggarly footpad, who sneaks off as 
soon as his work is finished, knowing that he is 
only saved from a hearty kick by the utter inability 
of his indignant victim to move. 

The King of Naples, like a cowardly little school- 
boy, takes advantage of his big brother Austria^ 
to bully and annoy, where otherwise he would 
toady and cringe. 

Living, as we do, in a free country, where we 
know and feel that whenever instances of indi- 
vidual oppression and injustice do occur, they 
must be contrary to law, and are not legitimate, we 
do not feel sufficient sympathy for inhabitants of 
those countries where these iniquities are openly 
recognised by their rulers as principles of govern- 
ment, when every now and then, galled beyond 
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endurance, they make gallant though ineffectual 
attempts to better, in some slight degree, the 
condition of their country and of their fellow- 
sufferers. We are apt to look upon the Italian 
risings as mere contemptible outbursts of a dis- 
contented cowardly race, who must be ruled with 
a rod of iron, to be kept under any kind of sub- 
jection, and we forget that they are rather the 
natural writhings of a body politic, chained, Pro- 
metheus-like, J to a rock, fierce birds of prey con- 
suming its vitals. Warmly attached, as I am, to 
a monarchical form of government, as we possess 
it in England, I do not hesitate to say, that were 
I an Italian, and had courage enough to throw 
fiside all selfish considerations in risking the loss of 
life and possessions in a hopeless contest, I should 
be a revolutionist; and had I the power, would 
not stop till the governments of Rome, Austria, 
and Naples had been made to drink deeply of the 
cup of bitterness and degradation that, with the 
alternative of imprisonment or death, they so libe- 
rally offer to a whole nation. 

Foul gases, whether generated five hundred 
miles beneath the earth^s surface or in the grave- 
yards of London, will explode when they gain 
sufficient force, and no human power can control 
them : they may ravage the land in the shape of 
volcanoes, or may destroy life insidiously, but not 
less surely as fevers or cholera ; but escape, and 
destroy life in some way, they assuredly will. 

The starving, squalid maaaea oi \\aX^ ^teKfiL^\s&fiw% 
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in ignorance and discontent, must ere long burst 
the cruel though in reality rotten bonds, which 
now enslave them; and then woe to the princes and 
to the priests, by whose agency this degradation 
has been continued through so many centuries ! 
Slood will flow like water, and the unbridled 
passions of a maddened . and revengeful race, 
naturally cruel, will add a fresh and bloody page 
to the world^s history, and utter another voice of 
terrible warning for the future tyrants of the 
earth. 

Pascal says, " History is like a lantern placed in 
the stern of a ship: it throws at best only a 
dubious light on the wake, and leaves the breakers 
ahead in total darkness/^ This is true to a certain 
extent ; but still history throws light enough on the 
past to show that long-endured tyranny and oppires- 
sion have been as invariably succeeded by scenes 
of bloodshed and retribution, as night follows the 
day. It is scarcely more easy to decipher the past 
history of the French Revolution, or the revolt of 
the slaves in St. Domingo, or that of the helots 
in Lacedsemon, or even the present rising of the 
Chinese against their Tartar oppressors, than it is 
to predict that similar scenes, probably far more 
terrible ones, will be witnessed in Italy before 
many years have passed away ! From the con- 
tinued strifes and deadly wars of which that de- 
voted land has been the scene, one would almost 
suppose Cadmus had sown his Dragon^s teeth 
there rather tban in tlie cAaas^c\^xAoi>^<b'^ILA9M^%« 
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The little Prencli steamer in which we took ship 
for Malta^ although provided with an excellent 
citisine, was small and dirty, and not supplied with 
very efficient motive power : so much so, that twice 
we were driven back in attempting the entrance 
of the Straits of Messina ; and, but for the severe 
remarks of some of the English passengers, I do 
not think the bold captain would have been induced 
to make a third attempt. 

Sicily, formerly the granary of Europe, and 
returning one hundred-fold to the very rude and 
inefficient cultivation of the husbandman, now 
^arcely produces grain sufficient to support its 
reduced population. The arts and sciences also, 
that enriched and beautified Syracuse and Agri- 
gentum, and the wealth and enlightened policy 
that fostered the intellects of Archimedes and 
Theocritus^ of Zeuxis and the seven wise in.ew^ ^\i^ 
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numerous others no doubt equally wise, have dis- 
appeared, and are not likely to return. 

The Ear of the tyrant Dionysius certainly no 
longer exists as a means of oppression, but the 
hundred-eared hydra of the Inquisition hears &r 
more widely, and oppresses with far greater cer- 
tainty. The tyrant could only discover the secrets 
of his prisoners ; the Jesuits discover all alike. 

At the last census, in 1 837 I think, the popula- 
tion of Sicily amounted to 1,787,771 : of these 
30,000 were Ecclesiastics, 30,000 nuns, 6 dukes, 
217 princes, a like number of marquises, and 
2,000 barons ; there were 1,117 convents, and the 
Church property was enormous. With such a pro- 
portion of drones, clerical * and noble, and mis- 
chievous ones too, one can hardly wonder at the 
misery and poverty of the working members of the 
community : as Cosmo de Medici said, " On ne 
gouverne point des Etats avec les patenotres." 
Govern it, the priests certainly do not; but 
misgovern, and oppress, and impoverish it, they 
have done and will continue to do, till the storm 
that is gathering heavily around (here as well as 
in Italy) breaks forth, and drives them from the 
country in which they have betrayed and dis- 
graced the most sacred principles of the Christian 
faith. 

The Chiu^ch property, which in Italy has been 
at di£Perent periods seized and appropriated, has 
never been touched in Sicily, and consequently the 
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estates of the Church, and the number of their 
tenants and labourers, are very great. 

As I before remarked, our captain, though nau- 
tical in his ^^ get-up,^* did not display the reckless 
daring of a true son of Neptune, during the heavy 
weather. '^His march was" certainly "o'er the 
mountain wave;" but he did not appear by any 
means at home on the deep, and did not relish 
navigating the "Valley of Waters" during the 
night; consequently we advanced under easy steam, 
and instead of proceeding straight to Malta, he 
thought it advisable to spend the night at Syra- 
cuse, and thither we accordingly went. This- an- 
cient city of glory and renoAvn, which in its days 
of greatness measured twenty-two miles in cir- 
cumference, and contained a million of inhabitants, 
has now dwindled down to about eight thousand. 
The amphitheatre of hills once occupied by the 
town is excessively grand, and appears almost as if 
excavated for the reception of a large city. 
Madame de Stael says, Genoa appears formed for 
a " congress of kings," in the same way Syracuse 
is fitted for a congress of nations ; its utter ruin is 
not attributable to any convulsion of nature as at 
Pompeii — it is merely one of innumerable instances 
of the destructive propensities which man pos- 
sesses in a greater degree than any other living 
animal. 

We skirted iEtna the whole of the following day, 
and enjoyed a very grand view of that cla&sia 
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mountain. A new crater had lately broken out 
half-way down the side facing the sea, and was 
smoking away at a great rate. After a passage of 
three days, which I have no doubt the French 
captain described as one of the most boisterous 
and perilous on record, we anchored in the Qua* 
rantine Harbour of Malta. 

When we landed, we were agreeably surprised 
at the excessive cleanliness of the streets, and the 
remarkable absence of beggars; and, moreover, 
were quite staggered by the boatmen and porters 
taking the payment we offered, without whining 
and gesticulating, and following us for half the day, 
as a Neapolitan would have done. However, we 
soon learnt that this absence of dirt and pauperism, 
on which we had congratulated ourselves^ arose 
more from the force of comparison with Naples, 
than from any real advantages of that nature 
possessed by the island of Malta — the lElnglish 
residents complaining bitterly of the want of clean- 
liness, and affirming of the beggars that their 
name is legion. 

The fortifications are wonderfully strong, and 
one can fully believe what Napoleon said, that if 
the Knights had merely closed the gates against 
him, he could never have taken the island. Its 
excessive strength is, in fact, its weakness ; inas- 
much as the lines are so extensive as to require 
a force of fifteen thousand men to man them^ the 
garrison consisting only of four or five thousand. 
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However, even this small numbsr, supported by 
the inhabitants^ could defend it against the world. 

How true it is that extremes meet ! The un- 
necessary amount of political liberty granted by 
England to the Maltese has been the means of 
bringing them under the mischievous priestly 
tyranny of the Jesuits. These birds of ill-omen 
have made the island their head-quarters, and, 
exerting incessantly their pernicious and mys- 
terious influence over an uneducated and super- 
stitious people, have them completely at their 
beck ; and, in case of an attack from the French, 
if they should say, ^^ The Church requires that you 
should turn out the heretical English, and admit 
the French,^' it is quite a question whether the 
majority would not do their best to obey them. 
There appears to be a di£Perence of opinion among 
the English residents as to whether the Maltese 
are contented with their present rulers, or wish to 
exchange them. I did not remain long enough on 
the island to enable me to form an opinion on the 
subject ; but this they may be very sure of, that 
any exchange will be for the worse for them, and 
that, instead of being treated with care and con- 
sideration as at present, they would be treated as 
a conquered people, and for every shilling they 
now earn, they would with difficulty scrape to- 
gether a penny. 

The view from the fortifications above the Great 
Harbour, looking right down on the decks of the 
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fleet beueath, is very striking ; and as you wdk 
olong^ you are continually startled by seeing great 
black ships, bristling with cannon^ which had been 
hidden from you by the houses (from which you 
could throw a biscuit on board), suddenly making 
their appearance in the deep, narrow creeks, like 
so many watch-dogs, ready to start out of their 
kennels upon any luckless intruder, as soon as 
their chains were loosened. 

A feat was performed by one of the sailors of 
the fleet, during our stay, which is certainly worthy 
of record. The crews of the fleet were being exer- 
cised aloft, when a man belonging to the flag-ship, 
the Britannia^ climbed to the main-truck, and 
sat down upon it. This excited the emulation of 
a hairy son of Neptune, belonging to the Belle-' 
rophoUy who immediately climbing to the main- 
truck, stood upon it, turned round, took off his 
jacket and shirt, put them on again with perfect 
composure, and then descended, head foremost, 
down one of the topgallant-stays. The truck of a 
mast in a two-decker is about eighteen inches in 
diameter. 

Malta is more thickly populated and more 
closely cultivated than any other spot of equal 
size in the world. There is not a square inch of 
soil that does not produce its fruits in its season; 
and although there are few trees on the island, it 
is altogether greener than I expected, and is in 
some places almost pretty. 
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There are two objects of curiosity in Malta : 
one consists of some very ancient ruins discovered 
and uncovered about fifteen years ago ; the other 
is the Cathedral Church of Musta, built in imita- 
tion of the Pantheon. The former remains are 
certainly very curious. Similar remains exist in 
Gozo; and archaeologists afl&rm they are Phoeni- 
cian or Druidical, and they undoubtedly bear a 
very strong resemblance to the remains of the 
latter people that are found in England. Druidical 
remains^ supposed to be temples, have been dis- 
covered all over Asia, Sweden, Denmark, England, 
Germany, and Poland ; and ancient writers men- 
tion their existence in Greece, Italy, Prance, 
China, and even in the interior of Africa. K such 
be their ubiquitous nature, there is no reason for 
doubting their existence in the island of Malta. 
The ruins consist of a number of divisions of 
various shapes, constructed with open perpendi- 
cular pillars of stone, connected by transverse 
ones, in the same manner as at Stonehenge. The 
different compartments are connected by small 
passages or doors: there are several altars or 
tables lying about in excellent preservation, and 
many bones were discovered, supposed to be the 
remains of human victims. A French writer of 
the last century, speaking of the early heathen 
religion, says — " In very early days, before sculp- 
ture was known, the idea of the Divinity was 
represented by enormous heaps of stones ; a ditck 
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surrounded them, and open pillars, connected by 
transverse ones, formed the temples : no wall sur- 
rounded them, no roof covered them. In those 
days it would have been considered a sacrilege to 
have shut in the grandeur of the Deity, whose 
immensity the heavens could scarcely contain." 
This seems to have been the spirit — noble, cer- 
tainly, in its simplicity — in which the Druidical 
remains were conceived. Whether these ruins of 
Crende are Scythian, Phoenician, or Druidical, 
does not very much signify ; they are at any rate 
the work of a people that have passed away, — 
rude probably, and uncivilized, but forming a» 
grand conceptions of their Deity as their limited 
intelligence would allow them. 

The other object of curiosity is one certainly 
which the traveller hardly expects to find in an 
island like Malta. It is a cathedral church of 
magnificent proportions, built on the exact model 
of the Pantheon, and with a dome larger in 
circumference than the far-famed dome of St. 
Peter^s — an almost incredible fact, but neverthe- 
less true. The cathedral is being constructed over 
the church, which, though by no means small, 
bears about the same proportion to the larger one 
as (to descend to a familiar though a correct 
simile) an egg would to a breakfast cup placed 
over it. It is nearly completed, and is entirely 
composed of the finest Maltese stone, the masonry 
of which, as it always is in Malta, is admirable. 
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Owing to its perfect symmetry of proportion, and 
from its position in a slight hollow, the size does 
not strike you till you approach the foot of the 
building, or, mounting to the summit of the dome, 
look down upon the church enclosed within it. 
The Rotunda or Pantheon was the model of the 
dome of St Peter^s ; this in some respects ex- 
ceeds them both. From a partial sinking and un- 
evenness in the dome, (whether the fault of the 
architect or the workmen, I cannot say,) there 
seems to be some doubt as to whether they will 
be able to complete the design, and whether the 
enormous weight of the massive stone dome, with- 
out any support whatever, will not fall in ; it will 
be a thousand pities if such should be the case. 
When finished, it is intended to remove the en- 
closed church. It is related that the hole in the 
roof of the Pantheon was left open by the Romans, 
on the principle of not confining the immensity of 
their gods, and was so beautifully contrived, that 
it made those who were in the temple look like 
angels. I do not know whether that at Musta 
will have the same desirable effect, but one thing 
is certain, that if those below are every minute 
expecting a falling in. of the roof, they will even, 
with the most becoi^aiug light, have the appear- 
ance of angels in anything but a serene state of 
mind. 

This cathedral is one of the innumerable in- 
stances of the wonderful pow,er the Rom^ik 

T?2 
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Catholic clergy exercise over their people. The 
building was commenced^ and is now tending 
towards completion, without funds or subscrip- 
tion, but entirely by voluntary labour, the Church 
granting to the true Catholics employed on the 
work 80 many years' indulgence for every day's 
labour. The fact of the Sundays supplying three 
times a larger number of workmen than any other 
day of the week, is not considered in any degree 
to affect the holiness of the work. The priests 
encourage their flocks to break one of the com- 
mandments, without any other excuse that I can 
see, than the very questionable one of " doing evil 
that good may come/' 

The wealth and splendour of the old Knights of 
Malta, before they became enervated and depraved 
by idleness and luxury, are visible in their palaces 
and fortifications. They were not allowed to spend 
money out of the island, and were therefore obliged 
to devise means for the employment of their in- 
comes, which were frequently enormous, arising 
from principalities and estates, which they had 
inherited after entering the order. The Auberge 
de Castille, amongst many others, built by a 
Spanish knight as a private residence, contains 
the loftiest and best-proportioned apartments I 
have ever seen. 

A bank of mud or coral, in no place more than 
thirty fathoms deep, connects Sicily with Malta, 
and Malta with Africa. There is little doubt 
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that in ancient days, say 2000 years B.C., before the 
channels of the Bosphorus and the Gut of Gib- 
raltar were riven asunder by some tremendous con- 
vulsion of nature, admitting immense currents of 
water at either end, that the Mediterranean was 
much shallower and more confined than at present. 
Probably in those days a great part of the Medi- 
terranean basin was a fertile valley ; and possibly 
Europe and Africa were connected by this reef, as 
well as at the Pillars of Hercules : the descendants 
of Shem and Ham having been more immediately 
connected than at present. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

ALEXANDRIA— DONKEY DBIVERS — ANTIQUITIES — IBRAHIM PASHA 
— CANAL BOAT — NAVIGATION ON THE NILE— FELLAHS — DIMI- 
NISHED RISE OP THE NILE — POPULATION— DRAGOMAN JUSSUF 
— STREETS OP CAIRO. 

* 

Passengers for India part with their luggage at 
Alexandria, and are not again favoured with a 
sight of it till they arrive at Suez ; it is therefore 
necessary to provide themselves with some sniall 
travelling companion, containing a tooth-brush 
and "the other shirt," as a modest provision 
against the dust and filth of the desert and the 
Nile. Bearing this precious bundle, we chartered 
a boat, and, bidding adieu to the good ship 
Indus, sought the famous land of Egypt. We 
landed without much annoyance, and I was just 
laying the flattering unction to my soul, that the 
nuisance of Alexandrian porters and donkey- 
drivers had, like many other things in this world, 
been exaggerated, when, on issuing from the wharf 
to the street, a sight met my gaze which entirely 
removed any doubt on the subject, — all progress 
was entirely arrested by a phalanx of donkeys' 
hind-quarters jammed do^eilj together, the heads 
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and necks being used by the donkey-boys as 
rudders, with which they guided the unfortunate 
animal so as to bar one's exit in every direction. 
The Babel was indescribable; the only distinct 
sound being the unmistakeable thwack of the stick, 
bestowed injiiscriminately on bipeds and quad- 
rupeds. We first tried the suaviter in modo, 
and reasoned and expostulated facetiously: by 
degrees our amiability gave way to more energetic 
measures and more imperative language, till, losing 
all patience, we had recourse to the fortiter in 
re, and used our umbrellas and sticks freely. All, 
however, was to no purpose; no sooner was one 
opponent disposed of, than ten others supplied 
the gap, and Lord Surrey had more chance of 
breaking the phalanx of Scots who fought around 
their king at Flodden, than we had of making an 
impression on the donkey-boys at Alexandria. 
Driven at length to desperation, we crammed our 
caps tightly on our heads, and clutching our trusty 
umbrellas, we rushed in, and the phalanx closed 
around us : there was an agonised struggle for a 
minute or two, I was bereft of my bundle and 
weapon, when, just as I fancied I was going under, 
1 felt myself lifted oflf my feet, and the crowd open- 
ing with a loud shout — but whether of triumph or 
derision I could not discriminate—out I darted as if 
shot from a catapult, on the back of the smallest 
of jackasses, wincing and half wild with the parting 
shower of blows that assailed hia ^^t^xvat^* ^^-^ 
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I got on the donkey I am iia perfect ignorance to 
this day^ as I have a distinct recollection that all 
my eflForts were opposed to such a proceeding. Be 
that as it may^ from that moment all opposition 
was at an end^ and my whole thoughts and atten- 
tion were occupied in preserving my balance on 
the back of my diminutive steed^ that galloped and 
dodged through the crowded streets at a pace that 
was scarcely agreeable. On our arrival at the hotel, 
the owners of the donkeys, instead of apologising 
for the assault, had the impudence to demand four 
shillings for the use of their quadrupeds, but 
retired perfectly satisfied with the moderate sum 
of fourpence. 

In Egypt, a man is not at liberty to prefer his 
legs to any other mode of conveyance : everybody 
but the poorest class of all ride donkeys ; and the 
only way to avoid the importunity I have de- 
scribed is to jump on the first donkey that offers, 
and thus escape the crowd that will otherwise 
follow you for a whole day. After a little practice, 
donkey-riding becomes a very agreeable means of 
locomotion, much more so than a crowded omni- 
bus. The Turks and Arabs, detesting walking 
exercise themselves, could not for a long time 
understand why the Englishmen walked so much, 
and at length sagely concluded it must be a remedy 
prescribed by the European hakeems for some 
unknown disease. 

Mahommedans carry their peculiar notions of 
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locomotion to a great extreme. They assert that 
at the day of Resurrection every one of the faithful 
will be mounted, and that to appear on foot would 
be very scandalous ; whilst some few, confident in 
their superior sanctity, expect to find ready pre- 
pared for them '^ white winged , camels/^ with 
saddles of gold: others have been known to starve 
their horses and jackasses, in order that they 
might be ready before the appointed day, and 
that, by thus ^^ sending on over-night," they might 
not be disappointed of a mount at the ^* great 
meet." This somewhat resembles the belief of the 
North American warrior, whose favourite steed is 
sacrificed on his grave, in order that it may 
accompany him to his happy hunting-grounds. 

So universal, it is asserted, will be this equi- 
tation at the last day, that even the heretical 
Persian, the peculiar object of the true Moslem's 
contempt, will be mounted ; and the Prophet, with 
the laudable view of killing two birds with one 
stone, has condemned the unfortunate Jews to be 
converted into jackasses, for the especial purpose 
of carrying them into Jehanum, or the realms of 
never-fading punishment. 

Alexandria is a cross-bred, mongrel town, half 
European, half filth; combining any amount of 
native dirt and odour, with foreign ditto imported 
by the dregs of almost every nation in the world. 
I believe the Italians preponderate over other Eu- 
ropeans in Alexandria, and theirs is the lan^ua.^ 



^ 
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most generally spoken, and in which all legal and 
magisterial proceedings are conducted : it tells of 
the days when the Genoese merchants monopolized 
her trade, and freighted their fleets with Indian 
wealth. 

The sights at Alexandria are unremunerative. 
Of course I saw Cleopatra^s Needles, though I 
would infinitely sooner regard that of Luxor at 
Paris, or those of Heliopolis at Rome : one stands 
erect; the other is fallen, and is built into the 
walls of the fortifications. The fallen one belongs 
to the English Government ; but it would be ridi- 
culous to spend thousands in transporting so muti- 
lated a mass, when numerous other wonders, more 
attractive and more valuable, could be procured in 
Egypt at far less cost. 

There is, for instance, a colossal statue of Ra- 
meses II. lately exhumed, on the site of ancient 
Memphis, that would repay the expense and trouble 
of transport infinitely more than the Needla 
Pompey's Pillar, so termed — lucus a non, for it had 
nothing to do with Pompey — I am ashamed to 
say, struck me as being a delusion and a snare 
for the unwary traveller; whatever curiosity or 
beauty it does possess, lies in the length of the 
monolith shaft about sixty-five feet long. The 
statue that is supposed to have surmounted it has 
disappeared; but just below the capital is traced 
in letters of white paint, some feet in length, 
the classic name of Smith, or Jones, or one of 
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England's distinguished sons. Whilst Englishmen 
have thus disfigured the summit, the Arabs have 
not improved the appearance of the pedestal, by 
trying to blow it up with gunpowder ; believing 
there was treasure concealed under it. . 

Alexandria, as every one knows, is a mere 
shadow of that city which witnessed the triumphs 
of Caesar and Augustus, the loves of Anthony and 
Cleopatra, and the labours of Origen and Ptolemy 
Soter ; but contemptible as is its present condi- 
tion when compared with those days, it is magni- 
ficent to what it was in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. In its palnjy days it numbered 
500,000 inhabitants ; 1 600 years afterwards it had 
sunk to 6,000, ruined, like Genoa, by the change 
in the direction of the India trade ; it is now fast 
recovering its prosperity, with a return of the 
traffic to its ancient route. Its population is said 
now ' to amount to about 60,000 or 70,000, be- 
sides some 20,000 soldiers and sailors. The Coptic 
church, dedicated to St. Mark, and said to con- 
tain his tomb, is still, I believe, in existence. 
There has been a good deal of underhand work 
connected with the remains of this saint — his 
body had reposed in perfect peace and quietness 
for a thousand years or upwards, when some Roman 
Catholic priests from Sicily stole away the head, 
and salting it, passed it through the Custom-house 
as pork, the Mussulman's abhorrence ; the body, 
however, still remains. How the YeQ.et\AXk& %sA 
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Alexandrians arrange the difficulty of eacli city 
possessing the same relics of the saint^ I don^t 
exactly know ; as in the famous case of Cromwell's 
skuU^ probably^ one set of remains are the apostle 
when a boy, the other when he was a man! 

The'"magnificent library of Alexandria, '^ The 
Physician of the Soul/' as some enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of learning has described above it — ^founded 
by the liberality of one of the Ptolemies, renoyated 
by the gay Egyptian, with the entire collection of 
the almost equally famous library of Pergamos, 
after witnessing the herculean labours of Origen 
and some of the early fathers — was destroyed by 
Caliph Omar, A.D. 640, with thp well-known say- 
ing, that " if the books agreed with the word of 
God, they were useless and need not be preserved ,• 
if they disagreed, they were pernicious, and ought 
to be destroyed/' 

There was a marked difference between the 
Eastern Caliphs who succeeded to the immediate 
territories of Mahommed, and the chivalric race 
that in the Western kingdoms of Grenada and 
Cordova cultivated the sciences, and afforded an 
asylum to the genius of all nations. Whilst Ma- 
hommed prided himself upon his title of the 
" lUiterate Prophet,'^ and pretended to be unable 
to write, an ignorance gloried in by his Eastern 
successors, those of the West displayed entirely 
opposite tendencies. 

So miserable is the locality of Alexandria, that 
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the Arabs have only been deterred from deserting it, 
and betaking themselves to Cairo or Rosetta, by the 
idea that Mecca itself will eventually be destroyed, 
and the Prophet's bones removed to their city. 

Owing to some mistake, we missed the passen- 
ger's canal-boat, and had to make ourselves as 
comfortable as we could in the boat with the 
luggage. Our party consisted of a heavy, sottish- 
looking Bey in charge of the mails, who sat in a 
little cabin by himself, " drinking smoke," as the 
expression is, and sleeping the whole way, and 
two of the Pasha's janissaries, or soldiers, also in- 
tended to guard the mails. We were much amused 
with the anecdotes of one of them who spoke 
English remarkably well ; he smoked without ces- 
sation the whole day, never once spitting, which, 
together with blowing the nose, is in the East con- 
sidered a want of respect to the present company. 
He had served with Ibrahim Pasha in his Syrian 
campaign, and some of his stories of that prince's 
dexterity with the scimitar almost equalled the 
account of Baron Munchausen. A notorious 
robber-chief having come to him one day, Ibrahim 
oflFered him the command of a division of his army 
if he would serve him and leave oflF his marauding 
practices; but the chief refused, and said, he 
would rather rob ^' on his own hook," than for any 
one else. This irritating Ibrahim, he drew his 
scimitar, and with one blow cut the man right in 
two; but so beautifully was it done that tha Vk<^^ 
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did not £&!! asunder^ but the man continued [walk- 
ing and conversing for some tliree or four minutes^ 
till the Pacha getting tired of him, made a signal 
to a servant, who gave him a push, and the body 
fell into two pieces! As might be almost ex- 
pected, the robber immediately died ! The other 
story was more possible : Being displeased witii 
the commander of some regiment for a certain 
manoeuvre in which he lost a great many men, 
Ibrahim sent for him and asked why he had acted 
in that manner ? The commander replied humbly, 
'' he could not help it/' " But,'' said the Pasha, 
*• that general (pointing to some imaginary officer) 
did not do so." The colonel fell into the trap ; 
and as he turned to see the officer pointed out, 
Ibrahim seized the opportunity of the tempting 
tension of the muscles of the neck, and in the 
twinkling of an eye the head of the too-confiding 
colonel was rolling on the ground. 

Although the day in the canal boat was toler- 
able, the night was one of intense annoyance. 
The Cimex lecticulaHus, more commonly known 
by the name of the " common bed bug/' per- 
formed antics that were almost intolerable. The 
annoyance of the bug was fully known and ap- 
preciated by our ancestors, some three or four 
centuries back : in Matthew's translation of the 
Bible, that passage in the Psalms, '^ Thou shalt not 
be afraid of any terror by night," was rendered, 
'^ Thou shalt not be afraid of any ' bugs' by night." 
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Bug and bugbear are derived from the same root ; 
and probably our forefathers considered the on- 
slaught of an active muscular bed bug during the 
" stilly " hours, a bugbear of no slight nature. 

The Mahmoudieh Canal, that was opened by 
Mehemet Ali, at the cost of the lives of some 
30,000 men, women, and children, whom the 
pitiless task-masters, and the bad food together, 
destroyed in about eighteen months, is now nearly 
impassable during the dry season. When we as- 
cended in May, there could not have been more 
than six inches of water, and the boat's keel was 
touching the mud nearly the whole distance. 

The Nile steamers are small, slow, dirty, crowded 
and inconvenient. The method of steering is 
more primitive than successful. One powerfiil 
Arab stands at the tiller, assisted by three or four 
other Arabs, who are supposed to second his 
slightest motion, and to push in the same direction ; 
but as all the assistants were more than half 
asleep, any effort of the head Arab was generally 
completely stultified by the dead weight of the 
other three leaning upon the tiller ; and whenever 
he aroused their attention with a slight remem- 
brance over their shoulders with his cane, the 
steering became so very lively and so wild, that 
we ran even greater risk of grounding than when 
they were all asleep together. Twice we ran 
ashore at full speed, each time the steamer's head 
pointing right into the bank ; however, bein^ of 
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course the "will of Allah/' it excited no great 
attention either on the part of the captain or crew. 
The river was so low that we could see nothing of 
the surrounding country but the minarets of a few 
neighbouring mosques^ and peasants on camels 
or donkeys, jogging along with their produce to 
market. At the distance of the river's bank^ the 
men sitting on the extremities of the diminutive 
donkeys, their robes concealing the hind quarters, 
and their long legs apparently touching the ground 
and keeping pace with the fore legs of the animal, 
gave them the appearance of reversed Centaurs- 
half man, half jackass — differing from their mytho- 
logical prototypes only in the respective position 
of the human and asinine developments. 

The sandy banks of the Nile are pierced in all 
directions with holes excavated by swallows or 
land martens^ that remain in the genial climate of 
Egypt throughout the year, and are thus spared 
the trouble and expense of removing their wives 
and establishments twice a-year, as in colder 
climates. 

The unfortunate fellahs, ground down to in- 
tense misery by their foreign task-masters^ in 
very ignorance oppose all changes, even those by 
which they might be benefited, suspiciously re- 
garding them as innovations intended to deprive 
them of the slight means of subsistence they still 
retain. One of the consequences of this feeling 
is visible on landing at Cairo, where hundreds of 
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miserable porters were waiting to unload the 
steamer; and for the sum of one penny, or per- 
haps a halfpenny, were too glad to carry weights 
that would have broken the backs of most Euro- 
peans. The Transit Company wished to erect 
cranes that would have done the work in about 
the tenth part of the time, but the outcry amongst 
the innumerable herd of porters was so great that 
they desisted. The labour of these unfortunate 
wretches was directed by an overseer, who, having 
lost his tongue (the work probably of some more 
powerful tyrant than himself), could only hiss out 
his passion as he hurried about with a big stick, 
beating unmercifully those whom he considered 
lazy, or whose burdens prevented their moving 
as rapidly as he wished. The dull, unmistakeable 
sound of a blow on the human body, followed by 
the sharp cry of pain, is always startling to English 
ears, and gives rise to a burning feeling of indig- 
nation, which, by a curious contradiction of nature, 
one longs to gratify by visiting the oflfender with 
exactly the same cruelty we feel so indignant at 
his inflicting on others. 

The barrage of the Nile has now, when approach- 
ing its completion, turned out a failure, and is, 
consequently, left unfinished. The number of 
lives and the amount of treasure wasted on its 
construction, has been enormous. In consequence 
of the deposition of soil from the annual overflow 
of the Nile, the elevation of the surrouadvc^"^ 
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country has risen with every flood, without a cor- 
responding elevation in the bed of the river itself, 
the extent of country now covered by the annual 
inundation has therefore in the course of centuries 
very much diminished. A rise of thirty-six feet 
does not overflow so much of the level now as one of 
eighteen feet did in the days of Herodotus ; a rise 
of thirty feet is considered very good; and as there 
is no reason for supposing that the river rises 
higher at present than formerly, a rise of thirty feet 
might have been of constant occurrence in ancient 
days, and would have fertilized an infinitely greater 
surface of country. The most sandy and barren por- 
tion of the Egyptian desert only requires moisture 
to bring forth in abundance the fruits of the earth. 
As the fertilizing influences of the river have been 
circumscribed, so has the population decreased: 
compared with that period the country is unin- 
habited. What are the two and a half millions that 
now compose the population of Egypt to the mighty 
armies, almost numbering millions, that issued like 
locusts from the land of Egypt in olden days ? 

Physical geography has deprived the Nile of 
some of its mysterious •attributes, by demon- 
strating that the tropical rains of Abyssinia and 
Nubia account as fully for the periodical rise of 
its waters, as the rains of equinoctial America do 
for those of tlie Amazon, the Orinoco, and the 
Plata. There are yet many unexplained pheno- 
mena peculiar to the Nile; for more than 1000 
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miles it receives no tributary; and the enormous 
evaporation of those regions, and the quantity of 
water abstracted by the water-wheels, and other 
works of irrigation, would be enough to affect a 
far heavier stream ; but, in face of these combined 
effects, both the bulk and velocity of the Nile 
increase as it descends towards the Delta, It is 
yet more remarkable that in Nubia the channel 
becomes very narrow, and the stream is shallow 
and sluggish, while immediately below it becomes 
again deep, broad, and rapid. How science can 
account for this apparent anomaly in the laws of 
nature, which have not hitherto been observed, I 
confess my inability to imagine. The breadth of 
the river opposite Cairo is about 1,500 feet, and its 
depth twelve feet, and I believe it nowhere exceeds 
these dimensions. 

"The servitude of rivers,^' says Gibbon, "is 
the noblest and most important victory which man 
has obtained over the licentiousness of nature/^ 
The Nile is indeed subservient and eager to do all 
in its pbwer to benefit man^s condition, but it 
receives little assistance from him ; no works of 
irrigation on a large scale have yet been attempted, 
and the water-wheels are the same barbarous 
machines that creaked and groaned in the days of 
the captivity. 

The fertility of the land of Egypt is astonishing; 
for hundreds of centuries it has returned, year 
after year, twenty and thirty-fold to t\i'^ \i\^^^^ 
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cultivation of the husbandman, without so mudb 
as one spadeful of manure : Herodotus says the 
ancient Egyptians turned in droves of pigs to 
tread in the seed they had sown ; the l^yptians 
of the present day employ very little more eare or 
science in their system of agriculture ; the land is 
never pulverized^ but broken into massive sun- 
dried clods^ which can neither imbibe the dew^ or 
nourish the grain. An old author observes^ that 
" so slowly does the human race progress^ that 
even now the best models of a ship or a plough 
may be matters of dispute ; ^^ yet I hardly think 
any unprejudiced person would doubt the fact of 
the Egyptian being the worst. 

The first thing an Englishman does on arriving 
at Cairo is to engage a valet de place, or dragoman; 
the difficulty of the language, and the intricacy of 
the streets, render him an unavoidable uuisance. 
Accordingly, next morning, after witnessing the 
departure of the Overland passengers for Suez, we 
were accosted by the ugliest of the human race I 
have ever seen, who, with the Oriental salaam of 
touching his chin and his forehead, and a sweet 
smile on his swarthy features, introduced himself 
as our dragoman. Imagine a negro deeply pitted 
with the small-pox, with no cartilage to his nose, 
one eye protruding without any pupil whatever, 
the other dilated to a most frightful extent ; thick 
black lips of extraordinary dimensions, which 
frothed at the corners when he was frightened or 
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excited, like a dog in a fit. Clothe this fair form 
in a white robe, with white stockings gartered 
below the knee, yellow slippers on his feet, a fez 
on his head, and you have a complete picture of 
Mahommed Jussuf, commonly distinguished by the 
name of ** Cupid/' The Arabs possess a remark- 
able facility for pronouncing foreign languages, 
and they say " yes,'' and " no," and repeat sen- 
tences with such readiness, and so good an accent, 
that one innocently gives them credit for a far 
greater knowledge of the vernacular than they 
actually possess. You hear a donkey-boy singing 
**If I had a donkey what would not go;'' ^^Mary 
Blane," and songs of that nature; and are accosted 
with, '^ Want a good donkey. Sir ? " pronounced in 
so good an accent, that it is some time before you 
can convince yourself that this is only the learning 
of the parrot, and that the individual who addresses 
you will not understand a word that is said to him* 
Mahommed was a very remarkable instance of 
this imitative talent, and what rendered it more 
perplexing was the readiness with which he always 
answered, never allowing himself for one moment 
to appear in doubt regarding the tendency of any 
question or injunction, the exact meaning of which 
he understood as much as " the man in the moon." 
He would assume an intelligent expression, and, 
answering the question at perfect random, enlarge 
upon it in the most fluent manner. Asking him 
one day whether Abbas Pacha had built a certain. 
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mosque, he smilingly replied/ without a moment^s 
hesitation, "Yes, sir, I will go tell him^!^^ and 
proceeded to enlarge upon the advantage of 
" Donkeys versus Boat ^^ for an intended trip to 
Sakkara. As that is a fair sample of his crooked 
answers, I need not remark that our intercourse 
was not always so improving or intelligible as it 
might have been had we possessed some better 
medium of communication. His consequential 
and overpowering self-conceit, especially with re- 
gard to the contour of the calf of his right leg, 
which he took every means to display, freeing it 
from the robe, and sticking it out at a tangent, was 
most amusing. Notwithstanding his occasional 
obtuseness,! must give him a three weeks' character 
for perfect sobriety, no slight recommendation at 
Cairo, and excessive attention to his master^s wants 
and requirements ; and I can safely recommend 
him to any one preferring stupidity to roguery, 
and not considering personal charms a sine qua 
non, 

Cairo, the " Queen of Cities,'^ is supposed to 
contain a population of about 200,000, the women 
being as three to two ; but the exact population 
cannot be ascertained, as Mussulmans as well as 
Jews consider it a crime to number themselves. 
It has been a constant remark with travellers^ that 
the apparent population of Eastern cities is very 
deceptive. The streets are invariably narrow and 
crowded ; and as a greater number of the trades are 
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followed in the open air, the cities appear far raore 
populous than they really are. Moreover, as the 
houses are generally one-storied, the towns occupy 
a much larger space of ground than the like 
amount of mud and mortar would, where the 
inhabitants reside in three or four-storied houses. 

Cairo is still, by all accounts, the most Eastern 
of all cities in appearance; and, notwithstand- 
ing the number of European visitors, retains more 
of the "Arabian Nights" character than even 
Damascus or the famed city of the Caliph itself. 
The streets are so narrow, that in riding through 
them you can frequently touch both sides at once ; 
and in many that are covered over you might 
fancy you were galloping through the ground-floor 
passages of some private house. 

I know of no more amusing way of spending 
an afternoon in any part of the world than mount- 
ing an humble jackass, and threading the narrow 
streets and watching the various trades and occu- 
pations of the inhabitants of Cairo. It is at first 
rather nervous work galloping at speed through 
the crowds of men, women, and children ; however, 
the jackasses, if left to themselves, generally 
manage to avoid a collision, and the impudent 
little donkey-boys, prompted by that desire com- 
mon to all Egyptians, of lording it and bullying, 
when they can do so with impunity, rush forward 
and strike, and push all those who are. not quick 
enough in getting out of the road ; shouting out 
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their '^ Yemeenak 1 " " Shimalak ! ^^ — " Make way 
there to the right : make way to the left !^' " Out 
of the road^ O thou that hast an ugly maternal 
uncle !'^ "Make way, thou bald-head pilferer of 
small fish, and sucker of bones thrown away by a 
goldsmith ! "— " Stand still, thou Mother of Butter, 
and leave ample space for the distinguished How- 
adgi, the Father of Glass (one who wears spectacles, 
which was the case with the author), the most 
intimate friend of our master the Pacha ! " and 
other complimentary addresses, that accompany 
or precede the stranger in his gallop through 
Cairo. We imagined several times that the potent 
charm of the Pacha's name must have been taken 
in vain by our donkey-boys, from the eager cele- 
rity with which the people addressed rushed out 
of the way; and on questioning Mahommed on 
the subject, he confessed that such was the case. 

The scenes in the streets are very amusing. 
Here are solemn old Turks poring over a game of 
chess with nondescript kind of chessmen, being 
forbidden by their creed to carve or even paint 
any figure that in any way represents a living 
creature. There you see Arab women sitting in 
the door-ways, holding skeins of silk and cotton 
with their toes, and winding them with their 
fingers. Now you meet strings of Hadgis, or 
pilgrims, from Constantinople and Barbary, wan- 
dering about, and staring at the Saracenic archi- 
tecture of the " Queen of Cities ; " then you are 
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attracted by a harem of Turkish or Circassian 
beauties^ mounted on donkeys and attended by 
their keepers, returning from the bath or their 
morning calls. The dress of the ladies is most 
unbecoming; their whole persons are enveloped 
in black silk cloaks, and the face covered with a 
gauze veil, which however is sometimes trans- 
parent enough to allow the penetrating eye of 
curiosity to form a very fair idea of the nature of 
the features they pretend to conceaL Ladies who 
have great confidence in their looks, will sometimes 
drop the veil accidentally, and hastily resume it 
as if shocked at being seen, but the old and ugly 
are seldom guilty of such an indiscretion. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

TURKISH EDUCATION OF WOMEN — EARLY MARRIAQES — SLAV 
MARKET— OPHTHALMIA — CITADEL OP CAIRO— PILGRIM CARAVAN. 

The servitude of women is always an unerring 
proof of the barbarous and uncivilized state of the 
nation where it obtains. In Mahommedan coun- 
tries, this treatment of the gentler sex must always 
be an effectual bar to general enlightenment. One 
can hardly say that female influence has invariably 
been exercised for good ; but few will doubt that 
the good effects of their power have been more 
prominent than the bad. Nearly all the most dis- 
tinguished men the world has ever seen, have 
openly or secretly been prompted to great and 
noble deeds by the two ruling passions of love and 
ambition — love when commencing life, and ambi- 
tion in later years. When the former sentiment is 
no longer a free g^ft, sought for with respect and 
merited by worthy actions, but is obtained as a 
bale of merchandise, and guarded as a caged bird 
that would fly if left for a moment at liberty, the 
primum mohile, the more honourable sentiment 
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of love, will disappear. In a country where the 
purifying influence of woman's society is denied to 
man, there is little chance of the nobler and more 
refined qualities of the race becoming developed. 
The Turks are naturally a melancholy race, and 
the jealousy of their women, which prevents their 
enjoying the ordinary intercourse of society, ren- 
ders them more so. The amusements of the 
hareem are infantine : from their earliest youth the 
ladies are taught to consider themselves as the 
inferiors and playthings of their lords, and it never 
occurs to them that they were intended by Pro- 
vidence to fill a worthier position, and take a more 
active share in the afiairs of the world. What 
object so sharp a practitioner as Mahommed, and 
one, moreover, who was so much indebted to his 
wives for success, could have had in thus lowering 
the social condition of women, I cannot imagine. 
That very questionable character, Jezebel, is the 
only female instanced in Holy Writ as being able 
to write : possibly, the bad use she made of her 
acquirements warned the Prophet not to encourage 
unnecessary learning amongst the ladies of his 
own nation ; they are kept in utter ignorance, and 
denied any kind of instruction whatever. " Female 
wisdom is from the Evil One," says Mahommed ; 
and, adds another ungallant old Moslem, " The 
feminine qualities are four — ignorance, fear, shame, 
and impunity." With such impressions with, re- 
gard to their female friends and relations, it is not 
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surprising that too large a share of education is 
deemed inexpedient for them. It is continnallj 
instilled into the yonng ladies, that in virtue, 
judgment, and good sense they are incalculably in- 
terior to man ; and are his superiors in cunning only. 
Feeling, therefore, this latter quality to be their 
one strong point, they, as a matter of course, seek 
to cultivate it to the best advantage ; and, aecoid- 
ing to report, the intrigues of the hareem, earned 
on in the face of certain disgrace, and probable 
death if discovered, display extraordinary inge- 
nuity and daring. " I stood at the gate of Para- 
dise/* said Mahommed; " and, behold, most of its 
inmates were poor men. I stood at the gates of 
holK and, behold, most of its inmates were women." 
*• Gi>nsult your wife, and do the opposite of what 
sho advises." " The Devil was delighted when 
Kw was created, and exclaimed, ' Behold, this is 
my arrow, with which I will shoot, and miss 
not ! * *' These and other sayings of the Koran, the 
ou?*fon\ of polygamy, and the unlimited number of 
R^nwlo v^laNX*^, have completely nullified any of the 
auu'lioi^ting influences that refined, intellectual 
W\m\an must always exercise over the grosser 
ortsiturt*» mail. Nothing proves more palpably the 
n\ufablo aiul unct^rtain nature of the hidden springs 
that ro^4;ulatt^ and di\'ersify human events, than the 
tWt. that thry>ughout the countries formerly go- 
vt^tius) a\u) n>ndexvd fiunous by the talents and 
ImM t^' t^minoui^s Cleopatra, and Zenobia, the 
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influence of women in political matters is now quite 
unknown. Li the land where the luxurious Egyp- 
tian, excelling in all the accomplishments and 
scientific acquirements of the day, astonished am- 
bassadors by her learning, and enraptured princes 
by her wit and beauty, women now receive as 
much education, and are treated with much the 
same capricious affection, as cats and parrots. 

The wedding processions amongst the Turks are 
by £ar the most important part of the business, 
the actual ceremony being even more simple tha,n 
those mutual agreements that entail the blessings 
or plagues of the married state, " north of the 
Border." The words " I give myself to thee," 
uttered by a woman to a man, render her his 
lawful wife, even without witnesses, provided he 
answer that he accepts her as such ; the only 
drawback is, that when marriages are thus easily 
contracted, they are almost as easily annulled. 
Men have been known to have possessed as many 
as forty and fifty wives, and wives as many as 
twenty or thirty husbands, without ever once 
having occasion to bewail the loss of a " dear 
deceased;" having separated merely on the score 
of incom/patihiliU des Tooeurs, or a desire to improve 
their condition. An intended marriage does not 
in the East, as with us, render a man a butt for 
ridicule, it is strictly enjoined by the Mahom- 
medan faith; and a father is bound to find an 
eligible match for his son, when he attains the. 
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ripe age of twenty. •* When a servant of God 
marries," says the Koran, " he perfects half hia 
religion." Think of that, ye unbelieving bachelors ( 
of England, and follow the Mussulman in so worthy 
an example ! 

The saint in the Magian religion is charged, 
amongst other moral obligations, '* to beget chil- 
dren, to plant useful trees, and destroy all noxious 
animals." The Brahmin, also, although cherishing 
no such violent enmity against noxious animals, 
expecting himself to assume one day the form of 
a " Cobra," or a " Kattler," yet considers planting 
trees an imperative duty, and the birth of a son 
indispensable to his own sanctity. 

The Slave Market at Cairo did not repay the 
trouble of a visit, the only show on hand when we 
were there being a few undersized boys and girls 
from Abyssinia and the interior of Africa, whose 
peculiarity consisted in their excessive ugliness, 
and the unbearable effluvia of castor oil and other 
equally impleasant exhalations. The girls dis^ 
played the " rings and nose jewels, the chains and 
the bracelets," and the hair crisped in that peculiar 
style, which, in the ** daughters of Zion," called 
forth the severe reproof of the Prophet Isaiah. I 
had remarked this fashion of dressing the hair in 
some of the Pompeian bronzes, and it seems pro- 
bable that it was imported into Italy from Egjmt 
These unfortunate animals (for really they appeared 
but a very few degrees removed from a superior 
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race of monkeys) are hunted by slave-dealers, 
mounted on swift dromedaries. The proportion of 
captives that perish during the fatigue and priva- 
tions of the marches from the interior is enormous ; 
but notwithstanding the low market value of the 
article, the prices realized for the small number 
which reach the civilized " diggings," amply repay 
the venture. 

Mahommed sanctioned slaveiy, but he tempered 
the cruelty of the institution by severe laws, which 
our American cousins might imitate with advan- 
tage. Amongst other laws are these: — "A man 
cannot sell his own child by a slave woman, and 
at his death the woman becomes free." " Who- 
ever is the cause of separation between a child and 
its mother, by selling or giving away, God will 
separate him from his friends in the day of resur- 
rection." " A man who behaves ill to his slaves 
will not go into heaven." These injunctions of 
the Koran, if strictly regarded, would greatly miti- 
gate the bitterness of slavery ; but from all I could 
learn, it is the breach rather than the observance 
that the Mussulmans chiefly regard. 

The innumerable cases of ophthalmia amongst 
the inhabitants of Cairo constitute a considerable 
drawback to the pleasure of a ride through the 
city. It has been asserted by some authority, I 
think Volney, that fifty in every hundred have 
diseased eyes, twenty in every hundred are totally 
blind, ten blind of an eye, and twenty have dis- 
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eased eyelids. I imagine that even this calculatioi 
falls considerably short of the reality. I hav( 
frequently passed ten or twelve men, women, anc 
children, consecutively suffering from partial oi 
total blindness ; and I once crossed the Nile in i 
boat with nine men, every one of whom was 
affected. The disease arises from the combinec 
effects of the filthy habits of the people, whei 
young; the nitrous sand of the surrounding country 
and the suicidal fatalism which prevents thei 
having recourse to any means of remedy agains 
what they consider the " will of Allah." The] 
never wash the eyes of their children till they ar< 
three years old ; consequently the flies, that curs< 
that still hangs over the land of Egypt, attractec 
by the dirt, collect in clusters about their eyes 
and actually devour them, before the children havi 
instinct sufficient to rid themselves of the fata 
nuisance. You frequently see twenty or thirtj 
flies crawling about the eyelids of little children 
when disturbed they do not fly away, but crawl 
lazily aside for an instant and then return to theii 
banquet ; the consequence is, that when the child 
has attained the age for being cleansed, the sight ia 
either gone, or so weakened, that the glare and the 
dust and wind soon complete the work of destruc- 
tion which the fly had left unfinished. The flies 
in Eg3rpt are more annoying and disgusting than 
are mosquitoes in most tropical countries. Beel- 
zebub, " the god of the fly," should have had his 
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chief temple at Cairo rather than at Ekron. A 
doctor at Cairo told me, that, being consulted by 
a mother about her child's eyes, he told her he 
could do nothing till they were properly cleaned; 
but this necessary preparation for a cure she obsti- 
nately refused to sanction. Once, warning a female 
patient that she would become perfectly blind if 
she did not apply a blister, she declined, with the 
unanswerable reason, that "Allah was great; if, 
therefore, it was his will that she should lose her 
eyes, she could not help it ! " 

Independently of the ravages thus committed 
by filth and superstition, the right eye of about 
one man in every twenty is wilfully destroyed, 
either by himself or his relatives,' when very young, 
to incapacitate him for service in the Pacha's 
army. 

The Mussulman's admiration of Cairo is un- 
bounded ; and doubtless, from its position amongst 
shady gardens on the banks of the Nile, it does, 
after a perilous and fatiguing journey across 
a parched desert, appear far more like Para- ' 
disc to the Eastern than it does to the European 
traveller. 

The view from the citadel overlooking the town 
is very striking ; the broad Nile, marking its course 
by a green belt of luxurious vegetation, meandering 
as far as the eye can reach through the ocean of 
sand on one side ; the grim range of the Mokattam 
hills on the other ; the pyramids looming mai^<5.^tviv 
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and mysterious in the hazy distance, constitute an 
attractive picture, that one could visit day after 
day without satiety. The effect of the PyramidB 
when viewed from the citadel is almost more 
impressive than when close at hand. You can 
speculate on their age and mysterious history with 
greater freedom, and have a much fairer chance of 
realizing an appropriate sentiment of wonder and 
admiration at some distance, than when, heated 
with the hot dusty ride from Cairo, pestered with 
the Arabs, bitten by the fleas, and oppressed by 
the dull overpowering sensation arising from the 
proximity of the huge buildings themselves, you 
squat at their base. 

The view of the city itself from the citadel re- 
minded me somewhat of the view of Grenada 
from some of the towers of the Alhambra. We 
were gazing down on the grand square of the city 
lying at our feet, when the worthy Mahommed 
called our attention to the height, and pointed out 
the famous leap made by the Mamluke Bey, who 
alone escaped old Mehemet's revenge, by spurring 
his horse over the low parapet into the square 
beneath; the horse was killed, but the rider 
was unhurt, and was living a very short time 
ago ; the distance he actually fell was sixty 
feet, but as the small platform that received 
him is now removed, the distance appears much 
greater. 

The great square was beginning to show signs 
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of the approaching pilgrimage to the holy city of 
Mecca. The caravans assemble about the end of 
June, and start in July. Three months are occu- 
pied in going and returning, including about a 
fortnight spent in worshipping at the shrine of 
the Prophet, the Mount Arafat, and the Pool of 
Zemzem. Mount Arafat is famous as the spot 
where Adam and Eve first met after their eject- 
ment from more blessed regions ; and the Pool of 
Zemzem sprang out to quench the thirst of Hagar 
and her son. The number of pilgrims composing 
the yearly caravan from Cairo is very large; and 
as the greater portion are exceedingly poor, and start 
with very insufficient supplies of water and food, 
their sufierings and privations are excessive. Not 
unfrequently the deaths amount to one-fifth of 
the average number of 500,000 that annually visit 
Mecca from all parts of the world. 

Whilst numbers of poor, sincere Mahommedans 
thus undergo voluntary privation and danger from 
a pure sense of duty, others, rich and luxurious, 
undertake the journey from pride and ostentation, 
provided with every means of luxury, and accom- 
panied by their hareems and slaves. A Bey is 
appointed every year by the Pacha to accompany 
and direct the caravan. The moment the camp 
leaves Cairo, martial law is proclaimed, and 
the smallest theft punished with instant death. 
Damascus and Cairo, from the number of pilgrims 
they annually despatch, are called the " gates of 
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Mecca;" but mjmT}erB from Persia, Indi 
AbTBsinia approacli the holj city from the o 
quarters of the globe. Pilgrimage is cod 
almost as impeiatire a moral obligation as 
or prayer. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

HAHOMMBDAKIBM — THE 8A0BED CAMELS— OA&DEN8 OF SHUBRA — 
RAIK IN EOTFT — DONKET BIDINO — ^ABAB H0BSB8 — SNAKE 
OHABMBBS — SNAKE BATING — LEOITDfAOT OF FSHiU — ^ASFIS SOM- 
NUSOULOSA — QUEEN OLEOPATBA — TBAOES OF THB ISBAELITIBH 
OAPnVITT — OLDfATE OF EOYFT — ^DATE PALlf. 

The more one considers the Mahommedan reli- 
gion^ the more wonderful appear its effects upon 
the Eastern world. The similarity of tastes and 
habits it has engendered amongst its followers^ in 
such various countries and climates^ — ^the general 
exceUency of its moral code, borrowed chiefly from 
the Bible^ and so well suited to those whom it was 
intended to guide, — the remarkable and willing 
respect with which many of its laws are still 
regarded, and that without any exhortation or 
encouragement from the MoUahs (whose office is 
entirely confined to reading aloud the Koran, and 
setting in order the places of worship), — the total 
absence of Paganism or Idolatry, — all stamp it as 
being, after Christianity, longo intervallo cer- 
tainly, the most remarkable code of theology and 
morality that has yet appeared in the world. The 
most sincere Christian cannot utterly condemn 
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a creed that comprehends a belief in Grod, in 
angels^ and in the Scriptures (including the Pen- 
tateuch^ the Psalms of David, and the Grospels of 
Jesns Christ) ; in prophets and apostles ; in the 
histories of Adam and Noah, of Abraham and 
Moses; in the resurrection and the judgment; in 
future rewards and punishments; that forbids 
i^ui7> gambling, and drunkenness^ and nearly all 
other sins that we consider unholj. Even the 
fallacy of predestinarianism, the reservation of 
Paradise for Moslems only, the interview of their 
Prophet with the Divinity, and some other fabuloos 
improprieties with which it is tinctured, cannot 
render it as a whole ridiculous or unclean. 

One point of comparison is excessively humi- 
liating to the professor of Christianity— r-namely, 
the earnestness and regularity with whieh the 
Mussulman conforms to the injunctions of his 
creed. When he hears the voice of the Muezzin, 
or sees by the sun that the stated hour of prayer 
has arrived, no company, no position deters him 
from carefully and deliberately performing his 
devotions. Whether on the paddle-box of the 
steamer, or in the middle of the desert, he spreads 
his carpet, and, like the Jews of old, turning his 
face towards his holy city, prostrates himself, and 
repeats the sentences commanded by his Prophet. 
The Mussulman was originally enjoined to pray 
fifty-six times a-day; but, on the principle I sup- 
pose that brevity is never out of season, this was 
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afterwards commuted to five. The sincerity of the 
majority in their worship is apparently unques-^ 
tionable : the Mussulman prays at the comers of 
the streets, and in the market-places ; the fashion* 
able congregation of a West-end church have a 
hankering after comfortable benches and cushioned 
pews: the Christians deck themselves out in all 
the feathers and finery they possess, and would 
rather not go to church at all than do so in shabby 
attire; the Mussulman prays as readily in his 
everyday costume as in any other : in a Protestant 
church, the difference between rich and poor 
is as marked and distinct as it can be made; in 
the Mahommedan mosque ail are considered as 
equaL 

In the year of the Flight, 500 or 600, the 
widow of one of the sultaas, a beautiful Circassian, 
performed the pilgrimage to Mecca; ever after, in , 
succeeding years, she sent the howdah that had 
been honoured by her weight, laden with gifts for 
the holy shrine, — the custom has been retained to 
this day ; the Pacha annually sends a howdah to 
Mecca, containing the carpet for the Kaaba, or 
holy stone, and also the veil for the mosque. The 
camels that have the honour of bearing these 
sacred things, are (like the Athenian mules that 
had assisted to draw marble for the building of 
the heathen temples,) considered too holy to be 
again employed in any mundane matters, and are 
freed from all labour with this speech, " Live lon^ 
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and merrily under the protection of the celestial 
camel thy brother, that bore our prophet !'* 

In the East^ the ass that bore the Saviour^ the 
camel that bore Mahommed in the Flighty and the 
dog that accompanied the Seven Sleepers of 
Ephesus^ A.D. 450, are still cpnsidered as consti- 
tnting a favoured triumvirate of quadrupeds^ 
worthy of all respect and veneration. 

There is a very pretty ride firom Cairo to one 
of the Pacha's palaces called Shubra, some five or 
six miles down the Nile ; the road is arched over, 
and delightfully shaded by rows of acacias and 
sycamores. The sycamore is one of those trees 
which, like the camomile^ partakes of the nature 
of little boys, in requiring very severe treatment 
before they will perform their duty — the camomile 
flourishes the more it is trodden down^ and the fig 
4)f the sycamore will not arrive at maturity^ unless 
the bud that produces the fruit is violently rasped 
and lacerated. The acacia is almost as useful as it 
is ornamental^ producing the valuable commodity 
known as gum arable. 

There is a yearly average, I believe, of about 
four rainy days in Cairo ; but since some millions 
of trees, chiefly mulberries, have been planted^ the 
showers have become more frequent. The growth 
of trees operates in very opposite ways with regard 
to increasing or decreasing moisture, in rainless 
districts. If the clouds that are always attracted 
by trees, fall in rain, the moisture is of course 
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increased; but if they hover over the country, and 
do not discharge themselves, the moisture is less 
than it would have been if they had not collected; 
for their presence, by interfering with the sun^s 
rays, lessens the radiation of the earth, and the 
surface does not cool sufficiently at night to con- 
dense as much dew as it would otherwise do: 
there is always more dew on a bright clear night, 
than when the sky is covered with clouds. I saw 
very many cloudy days in ifigypt, that would have 
unsettled many a pic-nic in England, but which 
passed away without any fall whatever. The 
climate of Egypt is especially suited to the growth 
of mulberry-trees, and there is no fear of that 
cautious tree, the emblem of wisdom in heraldry, 
being attacked by frost> which is so fatal to it. 
The mulberry never puts forth buds till all chance 
of a nipping frost is over ; and when we read of 
the " Lord's destroying the mulberry-leaves with 
frost,'' it must have been an especial instance of 
the severity of the cold. 

The gardens at Shubra are excessively pretty, 
and myrtles and roses appeared to flourish in 
extraordinary profusion. According to Mr. Lane's 
Arabian Nights (by far the best guide to the East, 
after all), the rose sprang from the sweat of 
Mahommed when taking that perilous flight (of 
imagination) on the back of Borak, into the upper 
regions : the red rose sprang from the perspiration 
of his conductor, Gabriel ; and the white rose from 
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that of Borak. I prefer the heathen tradition, that 
attributes the colour of the "red, red rose" to the 
blood sprinkled on the white rose from the foot of 
Yenus^ when, in her wild haste to see her wounded 
Adonis, she put her foot on a thorn. 

Our trip to Shubra was marked by one of those 
remarkable coincidences, n^hich, happening so fre- 
quently, have stamped as a proverb the Scotch 
saying, that "what happens once, happens twice/' 
We had for ten days almost lived on donkey-back; 
crossing the Desert, and sometimes pertbrming 
long distances, without even so much as a stumble 
to affect one's confidence in the surefootedness of 
these little animals. On this occasion we were 
accompanied by an agreeable man, lately returned 
from the upper country; he surprised us at start- 
ing, by quietly remarking, " Well, I wonder how 
many falls I shall have to-day .'' ^' How do you 
mean?'' said we, "there is no more chance of 
the donkeys falling than flying." ''Well, we 
shall see!" was the reply, and sure enough, before 
we returned to the hotel in about three hours, 
three of our party had bitten the dust seven times; 
Whether or not our friend possessed the evil eye, 
he certainly did not bring us good luck in donkey- 
riding that day. 

The first time a donkey falls with a stranger, 
the probability is he describes a decided somer- 
sault ; but after a little practice he gets into the 
habit of keeping his legs in a proper state of readir 
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ness^ and the donkey falling causes him no greater 
inconyenienee than bringing his feet with some 
degree of force to the ground^ and he stands astride 
his fallen steed like some knight in a toumay^ 
waiting with patience till the donkey rises again, 
and replaces him in his saddle. 

The donkeys of Cairo are superior to any I 
haye seen, and the pace that these sprightly little 
animals, with glossy coat and small thoroughbred 
heads, champing and pulling like a war-horse, 
canter away with a welter of fourteen or fifteen 
«tone, and accomplish their eight or ten miles 
with ease in an hour and a half, is. really mar- 
vellous. The exceedingly dry climate of Cairo is 
especially suited to them ; eyen the slight increase 
of moisture at Alexandria causes them to deterio- 
rate in a very few months. The ass displays more 
affection for its young, is freer from all kinds of 
vermin, and possesses the toughest hide and 
hardest bones of any other known animal; but 
notwithstanding these social recommendations, — 
their extraordinary strength, and endurance of 
privation, that causes many a traveller and pilgrim 
to prefer them to the dromedary for journeys in 
which water can be procured, — they have (with the 
exception of the ass I mentioned as forming the 
triumvirate with the camel and the dog) always 
been treated with neglect and scorn. 

According to an old Arab tradition, the ass was 
the unwilling means of saving the arch-enemy of 
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mankind from the destruction that befel all crea- 
tion except the fish at the deluge. Orersettmg 
the theory that the elephant, carrying his trunk, 
was the last animal to enter the ark, they assert 
that the ass was detained by the UtiI Spirit cUng- 
ing to his tail ; and that at length, being driven in 
by Noah, who got rather impatient at the delay, 
he dragged the author of eyil in with him^ and 
was from that moment accursed amongst brutes. 

Although the ass attains its highest perfection 
in Tery hot climates, the horse unquestionably 
deteriorates both in size and speed. Animals 
that in Prussia, America, or England are termed 
ponies, would in any part of the East be considered 
average-sized horses. I believe a thoroughbred 
Arab standing fifteen hands at the shonlder is 
very rare. From what I could hear of the strength 
and stride of the Pacha's most famous Arabs- 
genuine descendants of the steeds of Solomon — 
there does not appear to be the slightest doubt, 
that any moderate horse that runs at country 
races in England, or any half-bred hunter, would 
gallop round them, and in a ten-mile race would 
fairly beat them out of sight. The ground 
proposed for the 10,000/. race is fair gallopping 
groimd, if anything rather too hard than too 
deep, and the reports circulated of the sandy, 
stony desert, fetlock-deep, were imaginary. The 
late enervated victim of premature debauch who 
ruled Egypt, afraid of his own shadow, and letting 
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no one know during the day where he intended to 
sleep at nighty was so fearful of the effects of the 
" evil eye ^' on his favourite horses^ that no interest 
could obtain for the stranger a view of them ; and 
I believe the late consul-general is the only 
Englishman that can speak from actual experi- 
ence of their power and capabilities. The Arabs 
have no idea of weighting and bitting horses with 
any regard to comfort or assistance; they con- 
sider that two or three stone in weight makes no 
difference whatever in a horse^s performance ; and 
with their sharp nipping bits they must either 
leave the reins loose upon his neck^ or chuck 
the horse's head into the air. I fancy when they 
saw a slashing sixteen-hands .thoroughbred held 
well together by a diminutive specimen of the 
" Nat '' tribe weighing some pounds less than 
nothing in his boots^ going at score, with a stride 
of five-and-twenty feet, they would open their 
eyes and exclaim, ^^ Allah, Mushallah ; God is 
wonderful, and Mohammed is his Prophet; but 
these horses are more wonderful than all ! ^' 

One evening we were visited at the hotel by one 
of the serpent-charmers of Egypt ; he produced 
several snakes from the bosom of his loose shirty 
and by pinching their tails, and applying other 
means of torture, at length irritated them till 
they struck him several times, but as their fangs 
were extracted, it was only adding insult to injury* 
One he called a Cobra, but it did not bear the 
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least resemblance to any of that species I liad 
ever seen. One day the exhibition was varied; 
a snake-eater^ a descendant of the old race of the 
Psilli, I suppose, commenced eating a snake before 
the steps of the grand hotel in Cairo; he was soon 
driven away ; but the monster, having once com- 
menced his unnatural repast would not cease, but 
retired to some neighbouring trees and finished it 
at leisure. Unfortunately, Englishmen cannot 
scout this disgusting act of a half-savage African 
with very clean hands; for in civilized Liondon, 
not two years ago, several men of refined taste 
and education, proh pudor ! assembled to se6 a 
woman kill twelve rats with her teeth, and a man 
devour a rat raw ! It is related by some old 
author (but they do occasionally tell such despe- 
rate lies !) that the ancestors of this race of Psilli 
held a sort of check on the constancy of their 
wives by allowing their children to be bitten by 
venomous serpents; if they survived the wound 
their legitimacy was established; if they died, I 
^ suppose the bereaved mother was recommended 
strongly to find another situation; the story bears 
as strong a stamp of probability as it does of 
justice. 

All the tricks displayed by snake-charmers are 
in reahty only the natural audacity consequent on 
early and habitual practice; and although they 
occasionally do possess remedies and antidotes 
that are unknown to science, yet practice and a 
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thorough knowledge of the reptile have more to 
do with their success than any charms whatever. 
I fancy they trust more to their chance of escaping 
the bite than to the means of curirig it. Habit 
is everything, and it would be far easier for a 
snake-charmer, who has been accustomed to snakes 
from his youth up, to handle the most venomous 
serpent, than to give a dose of castor-oil to a 
bull-terrier of snappish propensities. 

The snake-charmer showed a specimen of the 
horned viper, or Aspis Somnitsculosa, the particular 
species that is supposed to have had the honour 
of lacerating the tender flesh of the Egyptian 
Queen. Anticipating the probability of its be- 
coming advisable to commit suicide, she caused 
a number of vegetable poisons to be tried on 
animals, but not being perfectly satisfied with the 
result, she determined to test the effect of animal 
poisons also, and criminals were selected for the 
purpose of being operated upon. The Homed 
Asp was discovered to possess the means of 
destroying life with the least pain, causing a kind 
of lethargy, in which " the face was covered with 
a gentle sweat, and the senses sunk into stupe- 
faction.^' Her object in selecting this apparently 
disagreeable mode of quitting the world's stage was 
two-fold ; for at the same time that it fulfilled the 
pagan superstition of her religion, which ensured 
future happiness to all who died from the bite of 
a serpent, or a crocodile, it enabled her, by leaving 
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the features free from distortion^ or any expressiun 
of sufferings to gratify the ruling passion^ strong 
even in death ; and reasoning like poor Lady Betty, 
that '^ one would not sure look hideous when one's 
dead/' she managed to preserve her attractions 
intact. However^ in these sceptical days, a doubt 
has arisen, as to whether a snake was in any way | 
concerned in her deaths and whether the Asp, 
always adorning her statue and picture, was not 
rather the emblem of her sovereignty than of her 
death* 

Cleopatra is one of those characters to whom 
history has done but very scant justice. Bom and 
bred in the most dissolute court of the most dis- 
solute nation in the world, she cannot fairly ]^ 
judged by our professed standard of moraUty; 
although, judged by our ac/t«a/ standard^ she would j 
have a very fair chance* Her attachment and < 
fidelity to Antony; her affection for her children; j 
the extent of her acquirements, and the heroism of ; 
her death, combine to render her a most remarkable | 
woman. She excelled those to whom she is gene- 
rally compared — Helen, Mary Stuart, or Catherine 
of Russia — ^in as great a degree as the wealth and 
magnificence of Egypt excelled the comparati?e 
poverty and barbarism of Scotland, Russia, or 
Troy. It is remarkable, that in a country where 
beauty attains its utmost peifection at the age of 
twelve or fourteen years, and all traces of it 
generally disappear at twentyrfive, Cleopatra | 
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should SO long have retained the splendour of her 
charms undiminished. "Age could not wither 
her, nor custom shake her infinite variety ;'' at the 
mature age of thirty-eight, which in England 
would be equivalent to fifty, after having seen the 
three greatest warriors and statesmen of the day 
at her feet, her vanity must have been gratified by 
the knowledge that even in her ruin and distress, 
a fourth, and a far more calculating and less im- 
pulsive Conqueror, was ready to occupy their 
place. Her statues in Upper Egypt represent her 
with rather a short snub nose and full Coptic 
lips ; all the statues may resemble each other, but 
it by no means follows that they resemble the 
original : Bacon's sophism, " That the best part 
of beauty is that which a picture cannot express,' ' 
is undoubtedly true. We may, therefore, justly 
conclude, the rude artists of Cleopatra's day do 
not give us any very clear conception of the 
attractions " that lost a world and bade a hero 
fly." A picture, or a bust, can never do justice to 
the original; for beauty of expression consists 
more in its constant diversity than in any one un- 
varied charm which, as in a statue, must appear 
forced and unnatural. We have Dante's authority 
for the agreeable effect of Beatrice's emerald eye, 
'* whence love ere while hath drawn his bow." 
And we cannot doubt that Bx)meo instanced an 
especial beauty in his mistress, when he says, 
" An eagle. Madam, hath not so quick, so green 

S 
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an eye ;" but we may doubt whether a likeness of 
either, with bright-green eye, would obtain any 
general admiration; even the nose slightly re- 
trotiss^, which was the form of Cleopatra's nasal 
organ, and is often so piquant and attractive a 
feature in female beauty, does not always give 
the full effect of its fascination when painted on 
canvass or chiselled in stone. 

The pyramids of Ghizeh are about three hours* 
donkey's distance from Cairo; the ride, by starting 
early in the morning and reaching the Pyramids 
about eight or nine, is rendered very enjoyable. 
The first three miles of the road, after crossing the 
Nile, runs through luxuriant groves of date- 
palms, interspersed with miserable mud villages, 
built on mounds to keep them above the inunda- 
tion. On the outskirts' of every village is the 
circular piece of ground, hardened with mud and 
cow-dung, exposed to the sun and wind — ^the 
IAbyc(B AretB of Horace — on which the toiling 
peasants thresh and harvest their crops. 

There is no part of the East which illustrates 
more fully than Egypt, the manners and customs 
of the Children of Israel, as instanced in the Bible. 
During their lengthened bondage they implanted 
many of their peculiar' habits and customs ; whilst 
they imperceptibly imbibed many belonging to 
their captors. The threshing-floors I have men- 
tioned, '^exposed to the sun and breeze;*^ the 
^^ chaff driven by the whirlwind from the floor," 
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differ in no respect from the threshing-floor of 
Gideon or of Araunah. The mode of threshing 
with the " wain," mentioned by Isaiah, — a frame 
of strong planks, running upon iron wheels with 
smooth or serrated edges to press the com out of 
the ear, — ^with a son of Egypt, probably, as un- 
changed from the original of 3000 years since, as is 
the machine he is driving, seated on the " wain,^' 
and urging forward the oxen, that pull with the 
neck instead of with the yoke, with the ponderous 
iron- tipped ox-goad (that might have been the iden- 
tical one with which " Shamgar, the son of Anath, 
slew of the Philistines six hundred men,") forms a 
perfect illustration of Old Testament narration ; 
and the traveller almost fancies, that instead of 
being allowed, like Ezra, to sleep a thousand years, 
in order that he might witness the building of 
Jerusalem, he has been suffered to look back 
thrice that period into the past. 

As the traveller leaves the groves of dates, the 
open space is thickly planted with gardens of 
melons and cucumbers, in the centre of which in- 
variably stands a small reed house, — ^^ the cottage 
in the vineyard, or the lodge in the garden of 
cucumbers,^' for the owner or his men to watch 
and protect the fruit when ripening from the 
attacks of the wild boar and the ibis. 

The nature of the Egyptian climate affords a 
very strong argument for asserting that the pre- 
sent Egyptians are the lineal descendants of th^ 

s2 
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Egyptians of the days of Pharaoh ; for although 
this peculiarly dry atmosphere does not materially 
affect the health of foreigners themselves, yet the 
Creoles^ or children of foreigners^ born and reared 
in the country, are invariably sickly, and in the 
third generation die out : the same is the case 
with the mulattoes of Egyptian and Nubian, or 
Abyssinian parents and their children. It be- 
comes probable from this fatal effect of climate on 
exotics, that the Egyptian blood cannot possibly 
have received any permanent admixture, and that 
the curse which assigned the Egyptian race to a 
foreign yoke, is now in an undoubted course of 
completion. 

The date-palm is a very graceful tree ; and in 
liUgland, where the peasants^ means of subsistence 
are more varied, we can form no conception of the 
attachment and veneration of the Arabs for that, 
the favourite tree of their prophet : ^^ Honour your 
paternal aunt, the date^tree," says Mahommed, 
" for she was formed of the same earth as Adam;'' 
and according to Arab tradition^ Adam held three 
things in his hand when he fell from heaven, — the 
myrtle, an ear of wheat, and a dried date. The 
Arabs have, since the days of their caliphs, con- 
nected the date-palm with their destiny, and 
imagine that Allah had granted them all the lands 
where the date-palm would flourish. I believe they 
occupy nearly all the lands in which the date-tree 
is indigenous ; and Spain is the only country they 
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ever held in subjection in whict it does not flourish. 
In the arid and inhospitable deserts of the East the 
date-tree frequently supplies the Arab with meat, 
drink, and shelter for weeks together, and the 
varied uses to which it is adapted, as sung by 
Eastern poets, would fill a folio volume. 

There are many peculiarities in the date-palm, 
besides its numberless uses, that have attracted 
the almost superstitious veneration of the natives 
of those countries it inhabits. It belongs to the 
order in botany called tHcecioits, I believe, having 
the male and female plant on separate trees : this 
peculiarity entails a yearly labour on the cultivator, 
which is absolutely necessary to the production 
of the fruit : at certain seasons the cultivator cuts 
oflF the male flower, and ascending, scatters the 
pollen over the female. If this is omitted, although 
the tree may be almost touching, the crop fails. 
During the French occupation of Egypt, this 
operation being interfered with, the crop almost 
entirely failed ; and at the invasion of Cambyses, 
it is related that the Persians cut down all the male 
trees, and but for the foresight of some few, who 
had saved, and secreted some male pollen, the 
species would have become extinct in Egypt. This 
peculiarity in the domestic date is the more re- 
markable, as the wild date can fructify and pro- 
pagate its species without any extraneous aid. In 
countries where decapitation has been from time 
immemorial an ordinary amusement of t\v<i%.^ \»^ 
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power, the date-tree has, from a peculiarity of dying 
directly its head is cut oflF, never producing an- 
other, become the emblem of humanity. The age 
of the date-palm is very great ; it grows about one 
foot in five years; consequently, before attaining 
its full growth of about sixty feet, it must be 
three hundred years old. f 

The number of these trees in Lower Egjrpt is 
enormous, and their annual value is a dollar, or } 
four shillings ; but a grinding tax of fifty per cent.— I 
just half, — for the Pacha's coffers^ and the rent 
for the proprietor, does not leave a very munificent 
surplus for the cultivator. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

ASCENT OF THE PYRAMIDS — FIRST IMPRESSION — ARABS ON THE 
SUMMIT — PROBABLE AGE — PECULIARITIES OF THEIR CONSTRUC- 

It 

TION — EGYPTIAN ARTS AND SCIENCES — ARABS OF THE PYRAMIDS. 

The Pyramids are about three miles distant from 
the belt of palms that line the eastern bank of the 
Nile ; though, as you emerge from the trees, they 
appear quite close at hand. This ocular deception 
arises from the colour of the desert, and from 
their standing on elevated sand-hills ; they can be 
seen at a distance of thirty miles. The inundation 
of the Nile extends to the foot of the Pyramids, 
and a portion of the neighbouring land is under 
cultivation. When we were about a mile from the 
Pyramids, we saw white specks hurrying towards 
us from all quarters. " In the ways hast thou set 
for them, as the Arabian in the wilderness,^^ is still 
true to the letter. The Arabs neglect agriculture, 
primitive as it is, and sit watching from sunrise to 
sunset for travellers : the distance they can see is 
very great. When the Sheik arrived, we made 
" Cupid ^^ explain to him that if any of his men 
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attempted to force their services upon us, or an- 
noyed us in any way, we would not give them 
a piastre ; but that if they kept at a respectable 
distance, and did not come between the wind and 
our nobility, we would pay them the regular fee. 
This matter being settled to our mutual satis- 
faction, the Sheik and his men retired, and we * 
were left alone to wonder and meditate on the 
mysterious mass against which we reclined. First, 
however, be it confessed, we discussed the con- 
tents of a certain basket containing our break- 
fast, which the invigorating morning breeze, and 
three hours' shaking on donkey-back^ made most 
acceptable. 

It is related of a pupil of Linnaeus, that, visiting 
the Pyramids, he did not regard them for some 
time, being so intent on watching the lion-anti 
which abound in that district. ^^ However mag- 
nificent," said he, *'the Pyramids may be, they 
make less impression on a lover of Natural History 
than the industry of these little, animals.'' We 
had not the lion-ant to engross our attention ; but 
nevertheless, until the cravings of hunger were 
satisfied, we did not consider ourselves in a proper 
frame of mind to inspect the wonderful building 
before us. Warning the Arabs again not to follow 
or annoy us, on pain of being mulcted of their fee, 
we commenced the ascent. 

Persons diflfer as to whether the first impression 
is one of disappointment or surprise. I think 
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mine was one of surprise, although certainly the 
Pyramids were very much what' I had expected. 
The enormous mass of stone is more like a minia- 
ture mountain than a huilding made with hands ; 
in fact, their height and their angle of elevation 
yery much coincide with that of the cone of Vesu- 
vius. When viewed close at hand, their size is 
too vast to be realized at one glance, and there is 
a distinct difficulty in adjusting the focus of the 
eye to their immensity. Their proportions, unHke 
those of St. Peter^s, the Coliseum, or the Cathedral 
at Cologne, which can be grasped at once, and 
imprint an immediate sensation of pleasure on 
the mind, must pass through a species of optical 
digestion before the eye can convey any well- 
defined impression of them to the mind. 

There is a striking peculiarity connected with 
the Pyramids that I have never remarked in any 
other building or hill. After mounting a very few 
ateps, you can neither see the base from which 
you have ascended, nor the summit to which you 
are approaching. A dozen men might start on the 
same side, each giving the other a minute's start, 
and they would not see one another till they 
arrived at the summit. This peculiarity is owing 
to their angle of elevation, and the biieadth and 
height of the large blocks of stone of which they 
are constructed, and which intercept the line of 
sight either in looking up or down. 

There is not, the slightest difficultj or dan^et 
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in asoendingy and we reached the summit with 
perfect ease in about a quarter of mn. hoar. People 
may fall and break their necks if they dioose— 
and I betiere some have done so — bat I think 
there must be a little premeditation about it. The 
summit of the Great Pyramid i^ distingaished firom 
either of the other rwo^ by bein^ slightly trun- 
cated. The summit is a platform of about twenty 
feet square : it is supposed never to have been 
completed. - The peculiarity I have mentioned, of 
not being able to see the steps by which you have 
ascended, or those by which you are to mount, 
is even more remarkable firom the summit. You 
cannot see any portion of the sides beyond the 
third or fourth layer of stones ; and^ curiously 
enough, on the summit of the most solid building 
on earth, you can perceive no signs of the supports 
of the platform to which you have mounted : and 
if one could imagine a person transported thither 
in a balloon with his eyes blinded, he would be 
startled, and feel a sense of insecurity at gazing 
over the brink into a depth of 470 feet, without 
perceiving any visible means by which the massive 
platform on which he i& standing was supported. 
When we had been on the simimit some two or 
three minutes, the Arabs came swarming up on 
all sides, and insisted upon running down the 
Great Pyramid and up that of Belzoni in eight 
minutes. They did it in ten : the performance is 
certainly an extraordinary one, and well worth a 
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shilling or eighteenpence, — the market price, if 
I remember right. The diminutive appearance of 
the men climbing up the side of the opposite 
Pyramid gives one some object by which to mea- 
sure the immensity of the structure. This absence 
of all means of comparison is a want sadly felt, 
and the eye seeks in vain for any tree or building 
to assist in forming a correct estimate of their 
size. 

"Time is the father of truth/' is an old saying, 
and frequently a correct one ; but with regard to 
the history of the Pyramids the venerable gentle -^ 
man has almost pronounced himself " the father 
of lies/' The chronological data upon which are 
founded the theories and proofs which have for cen- 
turies been advanced, that the Pyramids of Ghizeh 
were built by Cheops, and are 4,000 years old, are 
now swept suddenly away; and Menes, and 7,000 
years, are advanced in their place. If one error 
in calculation can make a difference of 3,000 
years, there is very little cause for doubting the 
authenticity of the 40,000 years mentioned by 
Herodotus as being contained in the written 
chronology of the priests of Egypt,— or even for 
smiling at the Arab legend, which asserts that the 
Pyramids existed before the Deluge, and were 
the only works of men's hands that escaped the 
universal destruction. " On sait aujourd'hui, ce 
qu'on a su dans tons les ftges ; c'est-d'-dire, bien peu 
de choses,** said Voltaire of the philosophers oihis 

i 
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day; and the remark applies to a certain extent to 
those of our oum^ especially with regard to tk 
Pyramids. According to the fiat of modem science, 
it appears that our calculation of the Biblical 
chronology contained in the book of Genesis is 
wrong, and that man has in reality been an in- 
habitant of this world for a far greater number of 
centtiries than it has been generally supposed 
All nations who lay claim to any antiquity trace 
their chronology back many thousands of years. 
The Chinese and Persians mount yet higher, and 
go far beyond the time fixed for the Deluge. The 
Japanese modestly go back to the Creation itself; 
the Egyptians date back upwards of 7,000 years; 
and now the geological talents of Lyell and Homer, 
and the archseological ones of Bunsen and Lepsius, 
are tending to attribute a similar antiquity to the 
Pyramids themselves. There are other facts be- 
side ruins and geological strata that argue a very 
high antiquity for the nations of the world, con- 
tained in the knowledge we possess of the manners 
and customs and religion of the earliest people 
mentioned in history. The Scythians, for in- 
stance, who conquered Egypt some 3,000 years 
B.C. and held possession of the whole of Asia for 
1,500 years, till the days of the liberator Nimrod, 
possessed both current money and standing armies, 
both of which institutions are the growth of ciri- 
lization, and cannot possibly exist in a perfectly 
rude and uncivilized community. 
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Although the exact date of the construction of 
the Pyramids may be doubtful, the fact of their 
existing as undying monuments of the greatest 
degradation of the Egyptian race is undeniable; 
there is no reason for doubting the accuracy of 
that portion of Herodotus, that recounts the 
labour and suflFerings entailed by their con- 
struction. The immense blocks quarried at the 
distance of ten miles, were hewn into shape before 
they were brought to the spot. A hundred thousand 
men, relieved every three months, were employed 
for ten years in dragging them to the side of the 
present Pyramids. This fact of their preparation 
at a distance, and the consequent absence of all 
hammering or chiselling in their erection, reminds 
one of the accounts given of the construction of 
the Temple of Jerusalem, which " was built of the 
stone ready made before it was brought thither, 
so that there was ueither hammer, nor axe, nor 
any tool of iron, heard in the house whilst it was 
building.'* The building of the Great Pyramid 
occupied twenty years, and one hundred years 
crept by (how slowly for the labourer I) before the 
three were completed. The tyranny of the 
Egyptian monarchs, and the misery and degrada- 
tion of the masses, seem to have reached their 
utmost pitch during that cycle of years. He- 
rodotus relates, that one king, fearing that pos- 
terity might not give him credit for being able 
to monopolise the labour of his sub^ect^ ^.c^ %\^v^ 
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an extent as Cheops^ built a pyramid of bricks, 
with this inscription, '^ Despise me not in com- 
parison with the stone pyramids, for I exceed 
them as mach as Jove does the other gods ; thej 
(the labourers) plunged a pole into the lake^ and, 
collecting what silt adhered to the pole^ made of 
it bricks, and built me in this manner/* Many 
a time and oft "have the tale of bricks been 
doubled'* for the unfortunate children of Egypt; 
but no Moses ever appeared to assist them, as was 
the case with the fallen race they scoffed at and 
oppressed. 

Many curious calculations have been made re- 
garding the solid immensity of these buildings; 
that of M. Dupin, treated of in the '' Quarterly 
Review/* is one of the most curious. According 
to his account, the steam-power at present in 
daily operation in England could have heaped up 
the Pyramids to their present height in nine 
hours ! and from that he calculates that the pre- 
sent power of England is two thousand five hun- 
dred times as great as that of Egypt in those 
days. Another calculation, also by a Frenchman, 
proves, that if the big pyramid was pulled down, 
it would form a wall ten feet high, one and a-half 
feet thick, and of sufficient length to enclose the 
area of France I But, astounding as the calcu- 
lations are, they afford us no assistance in forming 
an estimate of the size and solidity of the Pyra- 
mids. When the barrage of the Nile was stopped, 
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for want of material, it was proposed to pull down 
one of the small Pyramids near Sakkara; but 
although mere miniatures of those at Ghizeh, it 
was found far too laborious and expensive : one 
can form some slight idea of what must have 
been the labour of construction^ if that of <fe- 
struction is so great. It reminds one of the 
following inscription, said to have been discovered 
on one of the Pyramids, of a fabulous monarch, 
who, living three hundred years before the Deluge, 
and foretelling that event, built the Pyramids to 
aflFord a means of escape : — " I, King Saurid, built 
the Pyramids in such and such a time, and finished 
them in six years ; he that comes after me and 
says he is equal to me, let him destroy them in six 
hundred, and yet it is known it is easier to pluck 
down than to build up. I also covered them, 
when finished, with satin (they must have been 
far advanced in manufactures before the Flood !) ; 
let him cover them with mats.^' I suppose his 
successors respectfully but firmly declined. 

After " surveying '* the outside of the Pyramids, 
we descended, and entered the chambers of horror, 
as they might justly be called. It is an expedi- 
tion I would recommend no one to undertake, 
who finds no peculiar enjoyment in darkness, 
fleas, and a bouquet des Arabes, fragrant beyond 
description. 

From the Pyramids we wended our way to the 
Sphinx. From the neck to the tail this monolith 
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monster is one handled and twentr-five feel; 
and its paws, at present ocyrered with sand, are 
stretched oat fifty fiset in advaiu^. A mass of 
sach magnitnde, carved in solid rock, is certainly 
startling and wonderful ; but there, in mj opinion, 
all that is admirable to the ordinary trayeUer, like 
myself, in Abu-el-hol, or the '' Father of Terrors," 
as the Arabs call it, ceases, and the less said 
about the beauty of the said creature the better; 
the absence of the nasal organ, and thick blubber 
lips, do not realize one's ideas of perfisct placid 
beauty even in a sphinx. 

Travellers to the Pyramids are offered inna- 
merable rings, scarabaei, and munmiies for sale^ 
at prices from one to four shillings; but thej 
are not invariably genuine; nine-tenths being 
made at Birmingham, and the rest in Cairo. The 
earthen '^ scarabaei,'^ the emblems of immortality, 
are valued by antiquarians, as affording a proof 
that the Egyptians were acquainted with the art 
of casting, a question long debated: however, 
there are very few of the modem sciences of 
which the Egyptians had not some knowledge; 
they seem to have resembled the Chinese in that 
respect. Several arts that we have lost, or rather 
never knew, they exercised ; amongst others they 
possessed the art of engraving granite with a 
copper chisel, and of making a copper sword 
elastic; the arts of shoemaking, weaving, glass- 
blowing, and engraving, were all known, and 
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the enormous weights moved are almost in- 
credible. Tuscan pillars and rustic work^ the 
perfect antithesis of the solid style of Egyptian 
ornament^ also came from Egypt. Regarding the 
Chinese^ there seems little doubt that this remark- 
able people had intercourse with the Egyptians^ 
but in what age or for what purpose they came^ 
I would refer the reader to Sir Gardener Wil- 
kinson or Mr. Lane. Several bottles with Chinese 
inscriptions have at different times been dis- 
covered enclosed in mummy-cases: whether placed 
there by the ancient Egyptians, or by some 
of the numerous conquerors who have at dif- 
ferent periods invaded the country, and rifled 
the mummy-cases of their ornaments, seems open 
to doubt. 

When we had finished breakfast, the Arabs 
made a desperate rush for our salt : this article is 
very scarce among the Arabs of Egypt; the 
Eastern saying about being secure when you have 
eaten an Arab^s salt, loses half its comfort when 
you know the chances are ten to one he has not 
got any. An Arab's fare is not of the choicest 
kind, and the Persian proverb that " Tobacco 
without coffee is like meat without salt,'' so fre- 
quently used by the Turks, is a luxurious aphorism, 
— «,s comprehensible to the miserable Arab as the 
saying that " A glass of sherry should follow soup, 
and cheese come after pudding," would appear to 
a Dorsetshire clod. 

T 
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The clean and unclean meats 
hommed, are the same as those mentiondVI 
Levitical law^ with the exception of csafSi\ 
which is allowed^ and veal^ which is 
"Whoever/' says the Prophet "beKcmml 
and the day of resurrection^ must lapai 
guest/' and I believe that in the Dooti 
noble command is regarded ; but in the 
bourhood of Cairo I imagine the Ankii 
not often called upon to exercise the flta| 
hospitality. 

We met an Englishman at Cairo a few days) 
we visited the Pyramids, who gave us a moiti 
ing accoimt of the way he was attacked, inl^ 
extortions he underwent, even the personal i 
he was exposed to from the Arabs at the 
— but the fact is, that these ''cock-i 
stories ^' about the Arabs threatening to puAii 
off the summit, or of murdering you in thei 
terior, are invariably generated in the imagii 
of the visitor himself: although the generositTi 
Hatem himself could not satisfy the' cupidity < 
a Ghizeh Arab, they dare not use any violenoet 
strangers. When we inquired of the Sheik 
cerning the young gentleman I have mentioail 
as having been so alarmed, he burst into a loiri 
laughter, and explained that his Arabs, perceiYiisI^ 
the gentleman's nerves were none of the strongeflttl) 
worked upon his feelings, and exaggerated tta' 
dangers so much, that having paid a sovereign to \ 

\ 
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be assisted to the top^ lie was too happy to pay 
two to be assisted down; however, the Sheik 
returned the money directly he heard of the 
matter. Any extortion or ill-treatment of tra- 
vellers is visited by the Pacha with condign pun- 
ishment on the Sheik himself; consequently he is 
very careful that his men should not misbehave. 
Not very long ago a complaint was made to the 
Pacha by some American gentleman of extortion, 
and the Sheik received four dozen. 

The Arabs are particularly chary of molesting 
Englishmen, as they have an exaggerated idea of 
their power and influence, believing they will leave 
no stone unturned to get redress in case of injury. 
"Never touch an Englishman!^' bitterly ex- 
claimed the Reis Effendi of some Turkish town, 
after being bastinadoed for ill-treating an English 
traveller, " for he will bum his own bed to catch 
a flea,'' — meaning, that when his mind is set upon 
anything, he does not count the cost of the 
undertaking. 

The Arabs and Fellahs of Egypt are the only 
race I know of, who acknowledge the use of cor- 
poral . punishment as a legitimate incentive to 
labour, and you never see five or six men or 
children at work, without the presence of the 
driver with his persuader. "The stick/' said 
Mahommed, "is a gift from heaven.'^ This 
physical force injunction has been faithfully ob- 
served by the Mussulmans, both in their holy wars 

t2 ' 
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and their domestic economy. The Turks hold the 
moral character of the Arab in the lowest possible 
estimation^ and maintain that their misery is 
a punishment imposed for their misconduct) and 
^' that Grod does not treat them well, because be 
knows that if he did so^ they would revolt against 
him/^ 
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CHAPTER XXL 

EABLT UORNIKQ IN THE STREETS OF CAIRO— SMOKINa —WILD 
DOGS— CONSCRIPTION FOR THE PACHA'S SERVICE — CTTT OF THE 
DEAD — DRILLING OF THE TROOF&--THE ARAB TENT — EGTFTIAN 
CHARACTER. 

Wishing to visit some remarkable discoveries that 
have lately been made at Sakkara, about twenty- 
two miles from Cairo, we sent some donkeys on 
over-night, as if we were going to hunt in Leicester- 
shire, and hacked on other small jackasses in the 
morning. 

An Egyptian morning, from about five to seven, 
is most delicious and invigorating. As the donkey- 
boys have to run the whole day, they naturally 
wished to complete as much of the distance as 
they could before the sun^s strength was op- 
pressive ; so we started at a tremendous pace, and 
galloped, like so many John Gilpins, at the full 
speed of our animals through the narrow lanes of 
the city. Here we had a good opportunity of 
witnessing early life in Cairo : numbers were 
hurrying to their daily labour ; whilst others were 
crowding round the coffee-shops, enjoying their 
morning pipe and dram of coffee. 

I think I have before remarked, the Arabs are 
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inordinate smokers ; they consume more tobacco 
than any nation I have ever seen — ^more even than 
the North American Indians : they smoke when- 
ever they have a spare minute. The saying of 
Moliere^ ^' Qui vit sans tabac n'est pas digne de 
vivre/^ seems to be the motto of the Turks ; and 
they appear to have entered into an agreement 
with their consciences to indulge in fifty-six pipes 
of tobacco, instead of the fifty-six prayers enjoined 
by their Prophet. I cannot settle the vexed ques- 
tion as to whether smoking induces idleness, or 
idleness induces smoking: they are certainly 
united in a remarkable degree in the Mussulman; 
but the exact connexion is visible in the American 
character. In the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury there was a dispute amongst the Russian 
clergy as to the morality of smoking: one party 
maintained it was allowable to get drunk^ but not 
to smoke ; arguing from the Scripture, " that not 
that which goeth into the mouth,^^ &c. &c. The 
Mussulman favours exactly the opposite principle; 
he will turn himself into a funnel, but will not 
drink — at least, pretends not to do so. The 
number of blind people guided by their friends to 
their daily labour was perfectly frightful. 

At this early hour, the unfortunate dogs were 
snatching the only quiet sleep they enjoy through- 
out the twenty-four hours. All the night they are 
fighting and foraging for food ; and all day they 
are kicked and trampled upon. The inhabitants 
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of Lower Egypt display none of that feeling of 
veneration for the canine species which caused 
them some two thousand years ago to shave one 
side of their faces when any dog died ; but they 
kick and mutilate these unfortunate quadrupeds 
in a most cruel manner. SuflFering from the com- 
bined effects of disease^ wounds^ hunger^ flies^ and 
sun, the wild dog of Cairo never knows the bless- 
ing of shade : that commodity is far too valuable 
to be shared with a dog. If by any chance he 
does sneak into some sheltered spot, he very soon 
gets sharp notice to quit, in the shape of a kick 
from some two-legged animal almost as starved 
and miserable as himself. 

As we were riding through the streets, we saw 
two men suddenly rush forward, and seize- a poor 
man carrying fruit to market. Directly he saw 
them he dropped his basket, and made off as fast 
as he could ; but they were too quick for him ; 
and, finding escape hopeless, he begged and en- 
treated, and wept in a most pitiable manner ; on 
asking " Cupid'^ the cause of this stoppage on the 
highway, he informed us that two janiissaries had 
appropriated him to assist in building the Pacha's 
palace; no wonder he wept and entreated — 
snatched thus cruelly from his home and occupa- 
tion, to labour perhaps, for two or three years 
under a cruel task-master at a penny a-day. 
Whenever we met a gang of men or children 
more starved and miserable than the rest, and 
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asked who they were^ we were sure to be told^ they 
were working for the Pacha. The tender age at 
which children are seized for this cruel servitude 
renders its degrading effect more xiniyersal than if 
it were confined to grown men and women ; &r 
every full-grown man employed on the public- 
works in Egypt^ you see fifteen or twenty childien 
of from five to fifteen years of age ; in &ct, it 
would be very little exa^eration to assert, that 
nineteen-twentieths of the houses and palaces in 
Egypt are constructed by children under ten 
years of age. 

As we left Cairo, we entered the burial-ground, 
and rode for about a mile through this miniature 
city; some of the tombs of the Caliphs are large 
buildings—- the palaces of this city of the dead! 
We entered two or three; those of.Mehemet Ali 
and Ibrahim Pacha, amongst others. 

The interiors were very gorgeous and splendid; 
and I could not help comparing this useless mag- 
nificence in attempting to perpetuate a glory that 
had passed away, with the injunctions of Saladin, 
the most splendid and noble sovereign that ever 
graced a throne. By his express command, a 
winding-sheet was carried before his corpse at his 
funeral, and a herald proclaimed in an impressive 
voice : ^' This sheet alone, of all his conquests, 
could Saladin take with him to the grave I^' 

In passing by several grave-pits recently 
. opened, we met packs of dogs with bloody mouths 
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and distended stomachs ; giving one disagreeable 
notions as to where they had spent the night, and 
how a city that affords so little animal food as 
Cairo manages to supply nourishment to so large 
a number of carnivorous animals. 

We passed about 15,000 of the Pacha^s troops, 
drilling in the desert ; their attempts to march in 
time to military music were the mildest imaginable. 
Agesilaus, being once asked why the Spartans 
marched to the sound of music; answered, *^ that 
when all moved regularly to music, it were easy to 
distinguish a brave man from a coward.^^ If keep- 
ing time is the only test a commander possesses of 
his soldier's courage, it must be a puzzling matter 
to come to any satisfactory conclusion in an 
Egyptian army; for there every man marks his 
own time, and measures his own stride, with- 
out any regard to his neighbours before or 
behind. 

The army is raised by impressment, and the 
bad pay and the cruelty and ill-treatment of the 
Turkish officers cause them to try every means 
in their power to avoid becoming " bold soldier- 
boys.^' At one time they were in the habit of 
cutting off the trigger finger; but the Pacha 
stopped that, by forming a regiment of men who 
had only four fingers on their right hands. Now 
they put out their right eye ; and the cruel and 
unskilful manner in which this is done renders 
some the most frightful objects; but the Pacha 



^ 
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has been again one too many for them^ and 
formed a one-eyed battalion. 

The manner recently adopted for securing re- 
cruits in the Upper Country was certainly origioaL 
The Pacha had despatched some two or three 
thousand soldiers in boats up the river^ to land at 
the villages and seize the young men ; but as these 
miserable beings invariably fled to the moimtains 
when they heard the pressgang was approaching, 
they found nothing but villages of women* How- 
ever, the Pacha's faithful servants were not to be 
so easily done ; but seizing the women, they beat 
them till their cries brought their male relatives, 
when they were seized and taken down the river. 
I once knew a gamekeeper who was in the habit 
of rasping the thigh-bone of a hedgehog, that the 
little animal's agonized screams might attract the 
carrion crows within shot. The keeper lost his situ- 
ation for his cruelty. I doubt whether the same 
retribution attended the keepers of the Pacha. 

An American Indian lodge, or the meanest 
gipsy's tent in England, is a paradise to a Bedouin 
Arab's abode. "My Arab Steed'' may be all 
very well, but "My Arab Tent'- is a mistake. 
The Bedouins have a habit of keeping all their 
animals, horses and dogs, in their tents. As a boy, 
I used to consider it a proof of their kindly dis- 
position ; but in reality it is a very dirty, disgusting 
habit, and degrades the human, without any cor- 
responding elevation of character in the animaL 
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Although the Arabs believe in Sheitans, and 
have faith in dreams and fortunate days, they are 
by no means a superstitious race^ in one sense 
of the word, and have no idea whatever of ghosts 
or spectres; they have however an extraordinary 
dread of the " evil eye/^ and there are few of 
either sex who do not possess some charm against 
its effects. In Cairo you see numbers of houses 
ornamented with stuffed alligators, serpents, or 
lizards, and various other charms and devices in- 
tended as a protection against this universal bug- 
bear. Amongst other devices, one of the most 
common is the impression of the spread hand. 
The very general use of the same symbol amongst 
the Mexicans, the inhabitants of Yucatan and 
Central America, the Hindus, and the different 
tribes of North American Indians, is a striking 
coincidence, which, although remarked and com- 
mented upon by all who have made the customs 
and traditions of different families of the human 
race their study, has been accounted for by none. 

The sun was now beginning to gain power, and 
when we arrived at the Nile Ferry, " Cupid ^' 
commenced a violent verbal assault upon the 
boatmen ; bullying and threatening them with all 
the energy and volubility he possessed. The 
Egyptians are like the fish in the sea — the strong 
devour the weak. Every man either preys upon 
or succumbs to the other ; so long as a man is in 
the presence of his superiors, he cringes, and 
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bows^ and receives blows with the most abject 
humility ; but the moment he finds himself in 
a position to exercise authority, however brief, he 
does it with bombastic pride and exacting tyranny, 
that becomes more palpable as you descend in the 
scale of the race. There is no country in the 
world where the proverb, '^ If the monkey reigns, 
dance before him,'' is illustrated more completely 
than in Egypt ; no folly or cruelty can be com- 
mitted by the rulers, but thousands wiU applaud, 
in the hope of currying favour with the powers 
that be. The only point in the ^Egyptian cha- 
racter more contemptible than their cringing 
idolatry of those above them, is the ingratitude 
and indecent haste with which they desert their 
patrons and benefactors on the approach of mis- 
fortune : " The flea leaves a dog when he is 
dying !'' In Egypt the human parasites clear out 
with equal celerity. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

RUINS OP SAEEABA — MUMMT PirS OP BUBASTK — MAHOMETAN 
VENERATION FOB THE CAT — MAUSOLEUM OP APIS — ANOISNT 
IDOLATBT OF THE EOTFTIANS AND THE ISRAELITES — BABCO- 
FHAQUS. 

The road to Sakkara is much the same as that to 
the Pyramids. The inhabitants of the villages 
through which we passed were also busy with the 
harvest ; and the camels^ piled with immense heaps 
of straw and grain^ looked like great ricks peram- 
bulating the fields on stilts. We breakfasted on 
the ruins of old Memphis^ of which not one stone 
remains upon another — above ground, at least. A 
magnificent statue of Rameses has lately been 
uncovered; its lower extremities are gone; but 
that mutilation is more than compensated by the 
existence of a perfect nose, a remarkable curiosity 
in Egyptian sculpture. So universally are the 
antiquities wanting in this particular feature, 
that an American gentleman, wishing to make 
a collection of real curiosities that would not be 
very cumbersome, is reported to have made a tour 
for the express purpose of collecting them. The 
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face of this statue is very handsome; and, as a 
work combining any amount of antiquity with 
unquestionable beauty of features and form, it 
would repay the expense of a transit to England 
far more than Cleopatra's Needle. It belongs to 
the English Government, and can be removed to 
London at any time ; and we might then boast 
of possessing an Egyptian statue with a nose, 
which no other museum in Europe can do. This 
precious organ is quite exposed, and should the 
nasal iconoclast I have alluded to chance to pass 
that way, the glory of the statue would be smitten 
off with one blow, and Rameses II. reduced to the 
noseless level of all the other gods and monarchs 
of Egypt. 

A verv remarkable stratification of ruins and 
aqueous deposit is visible at Memphis. After 
digging through some six or seven feet of soil, the 
workmen came to a solid mass of ruins of nearly 
ten feet in depth ; digging below this again^ they 
reached another aqueous deposit of some three or 
four feet in thickness; and beneath that were 
more ruins ; both the ruins and the intermediate 
aqueous deposit were perfectly horizontal; and, 
therefore, the arrangement could not have been 
caused by any slip of land; the silt must have 
been deposited over the lower ruins gradually, 
and without any convulsion suflScient to affect the 
horizontal position of the ruins themselves. The 
questions to be solved are, What were the number of 
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years necessary for the accumulation of the upper 
aqueous strarfia? What i^the nature of the upper 
layer of ruins ? What time would be necessary 
to accumulate the intermediate aqueous deposit ? 
and what is the age and nature of the lower 
ruins? 

A very remarkable difference between the ruins 
of Egypt and those of any other country, consists 
in the utter immunity they enjoy from all vegetable 
parasites. According to botanists, the Coliseum 
contains upwards of two hundred distinct botanical 
species; whereas you may search the Pyramids, 
inch by inch, without discovering the most in- 
significant blade of vegetation. The remains of 
ancient Egypt bear much the same proportion to 
the ruins of other countries and ages, and to the 
buildings of the present race, that the huge fossil 
bones of the extinct gigantic genera that formerly 
roamed through the forests and plains of the 
antediluvian world do to the comparatively small 
remains of other extinct and existing genera. The 
more perishable remains of ordinary animals, past 
and existing, gradually disappear under the com- 
bined effects of heat and moisture, and other 
destructive agents : it is only the gigantic remains 
of the mammoth and mastodon, the dinothsers and 
saurians, that, formed of more enduring texture, 
and in mightier moulds, defy the destructive effects 
of time; and, becoming bleached and hardened by 
the Very agents that have destroyed others far 
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more recent, stand forward, gaunt and imperish- 
able, to confound us wjth their magnitude, and 
to testify of a race of animals whose power 
must have been as great as their nature is un- 
known. 

En route to Sakkara &om Memphis, we visited 
the mummy-pits of Bubastis : they are of vast 
extent, and, notwithstanding the millions that 
have been extracted, are still gorged with the 
remains of the sacred ibis, and the no less sacred 
cat. We broke open several pots^ and examined 
the contents: the length of linen wonnd round 
each of these mummies must have amounted to 
thirty or forty yards. It has been calculated, 
though on what data I know not, that there are 
420,000,000 mummies in Egypt; and a proposition 
was made to Mehemet Ah, to collect the linen in 
which they were enclosed for the manufacture of 
paper; but I suppose that money-seeking old gen- 
tleman thought he saw a better way of investing 
his capital than in paper-making. 

The cat is still held in a kind of veneration in 
Egypt, and is allowed to enter a mosque; but that 
is more out of respect to the favourite animal of 
their Prophet, than from any remains of their 
ancient superstition. Mahommed is related to 
have cut off the sleeve of his coat, rather than 
disturb a cat that was asleep thereon. There is 
no doubt that, as the flies convey the seeds of 
ophthalmia from eye to eye, and as the Pompadour 
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pigeon bears from place to place the seed of the 
cinnamon -tree, so the cat, stealing from house to 
house during the plague, bears with it the germs 
of that fatal pest. 

The exact spot where the famous mausoleum of 
Apis was to be sought, was pointed out by M. Mar- 
rietti from some passage in Strabo ; after two or 
three attempts he struck upon the object of his 
search, and achieved the greatest Egyptian dis- 
covery of modern days. The real nature of the 
god Apis is doubtful, and whether he was the 
same as Isis and Osiris, and worshipped under 
the form of an ox, as emblematical of agriculture, 
is unknown. The Apis was marked in a very 
remarkable manner, and the descriptions lead one 
to suppose that the aid of the paint-brush must 
have been freely required before a perfect animal 
could be exhibited to the credulous public : it was 
necessary that the body should be black, with a 
square white spot on the forehead, a figure of an 
eagle on the back, a knot under the tongue like 
a beetle or scarabaeus ; the hairs of the tail were 
double, and his right side marked with a white 
spot resembling a crescent moon. A painted horse, 
that jumps through hoops of fire in a circus, 
would be quite a modest-looking animal compared 
to this flaunting bull. 

It is generally the fashion to suppose that the 
Israelites acquired their extraordinary longing for 
the worship of the bull in Egypt, but leamei 
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men seem to think there exists a great doubt od 
that point : the Egyptians never worshipped the 
image of any animal whatsoeyer, but always the 
creature itself; whereas, the Israelites ne?er 
showed any tendency to worship the animal itself, 
but always images, as at Mount Sinai, and in 
Bethel. It seems to be the opinion of the most 
competent judges, that this idolatry was demed 
from the Arabs who dwelt in Sinai, and where 
Bacchus was especially yenerated under the form 
of an ox, called Urotal. 

The origin of the united worship of the bull and the 
serpent, which, according to the earliest traditions, 
seems at one time to haye been almost uniyersal, 
is a question that has puzzled, and will puzzle the 
learned^ till the end of the world : both serpent 
and bull are, eyen now, sacred throughout the 
greater part of the continent of India. 

Amongst the Greeks the serpent was the 
emblem of health, and i^ was the good genius of 
the Phoenicians: the gradual metamorphosis of 
the bull into the human form, through succeeding 
ages, is perfectly traceable in all the earliest works 
of art. It is remarkable, as showing the mytho- 
logical tendency of the Jews in their most inspired 
condition, that one of the cherubims on the ark 
of the coyenant appears to haye had the head of | 
an angel, and body of a bull. However, these 
are subjects more suited to learned archaeologists 
than to hurried trayellers. 
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. The length of the gallery containing the sar* 
cophagi of the bulls was about fifteen hundred 
feet, and being lighted up the whole lengthy 
appeared even longer. The sarcophagi are huge 
beyond description; one hollowed out of the 
hardest granite^ and which it is calculated must 
have taken twenty years to polish^ weighs nearly 
one hundred tons ; the lids^ some of them weigh-* 
ing thirty tons^ were all partially removed by 
Cambyses when he conquered Egypt somewhere 
in the sixth century before Christ, and slew, with 
his own hand, the last Apis. 

M. Marrietti talks of conveying these sarcophagi 
to Paris, as they belong to the French nation : the 
undertaking will doubtless be tremendous; but 
when one considers that the hieroglyphics in 
Upper Egypt portray the moving of blocks of 
from eight hundred to one thousand tons in 
weight, it is not for the steam-assisted engin- 
eers of the nineteenth century to hesitate for 
a moment at a paltry weight of one hundred 
tons. 

A select party, consisting of the consul-general 
of Egypt, and four others, including myself, 
lunched inside a sarcophagus of eighteen feet by 
twelve, and found ample room for chairs, 
tables, &c. The lid, weighing some twenty or 
thirty tons, was in the same position as when left 
by Cambyses ; it had been pushed back three or 
four feet, and being nicely balanced, it appeared 
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as though the slightest touch would cause it to 
close again. In reality a hundred men could 
scarcely have moved it; but the fancy once 
originated^ became almost oppressive^ and I con- 
tinually found myself involuntarily glancing up to 
see that it was still unmoved ; it would have been 
a torture worthy of the tyrant who put victims 
into the brazen bull, and heated it^ to hear them 
bellow, to have placed five or six of his enemies 
(or perhaps friends would have done as well,) in one 
of these sarcophagi, and gradually, inch by inch, 
to have closed the lid over them for ever. Even 
viewed in the mild light of a practical joke, in the 
style of Nero or Heliogabalus, the shock of seeing 
the lid suddenly close, would have been fatal to 
ynost nerves : no screams or shrieks, however 
agonized, could have penetrated that solid mass of 
granite ; and the lid once down, the amusement 
would have been at an end. 

What curious tales could this mysterious vault 
unfold of days long past,— of the mummery and 
imposition of the priests, and the credulous super- 
stition of their dupes — of the scoffing triumph of 
Cambyses, and the abject humiliation of the last 
worshippers of Apis! At the death of each 
Bull-god the sovereigns, and magnates, and high- 
priests of the land attended his remains to this 
mighty tomb, and remained fasting and wailing 
till a successor had been selected, and properly 
painted for the vulgar taste, when feasting and 
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rejoicing filled tlie length and breadth of the 
land ; processions came from all parts to see their 
new god, headed by the priests, executing, accord- 
ing to Voltaire, a saltatory chorus to the pleasing 
ditty of — 

** Notre boeuf eat au iombeau ; ' 
Nous en aurons iin plus beau,'' &c. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

RETURN TO CAIRO — THE GATES OP THE CITY — LEAVE CAIRO- 
CAMEL RIDE ACROSS THE DESERT — PACHA'S COITBIER — TEE 
LEGEND OP MAHOMET AND THE MOON. 

Bek)RE setting out, on my return to Cairo, I in- 
quired of " Cupid '' the route to another ferry, 
which was rather nearer ; he smiled hideously, and 
answered, he knew it perfectly well. And with his 
right calf well stuck out to impress the Arabs 
lounging about with his graceful, proportions, 
started at a canter in the direction I pointed out ; 
the weather was warm, the thermometer on the 
sand in the sun being at 133^; shade there was 
none, and I could quite appreciate the literal force 
of the Greek proverb, " to dispute about the 
shadow of an ass/^ ^ 

' Demosthenes was once pleading before the judges of Athens 
for the life of a fellow-citizen. Perceiving them inattentive and 
drowsy, he recomited the following story : — " A traveller once 
hired a donkey to ride from Corinth to some other city in 
Greece. Towards the middle of the day the traveller expressed 
his intention of reclining in the ass's shadow ; but this the pro- 
prietor of the animal strongly opposed, asserting that though he 
had let the donkey itself, the shadow was not part of the bond. 
From words they came to blows^ till at length they determined to 
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When we reached the utmost limit of the inun- 
dation the Desert ceased, and we entered on the 
cultivated land ; " the ground was chapt, because 
there was no rain on the earth/' and the cracks 
were so broad and deep, that I was obliged to get 
off and walk, lest my poor little donkey should 
break his legs if he slipped his footing. 

Although the beginning of May, and the inun- 
dations commence in July, the last year's crops 
were still on .the ground, and were being dried to 
the consistency of burnt bricks for want of hands 
to harvest them. In this oppressed country, where 
aU the young men are impressed, either for soldiers 
or sailors, or for some other task- work, the day 
predicted had indeed come, '^ When the plough- 
man shall overtake the reapers, and the treader 
of grapes him that soweth the seed." 

Finding, after several miles, we were not in the 
slightest degree lessening our distance to Cairo, 
but, on the contrary, sensibly approaching the 
Pyramids of Ghizeh, I remarked rather sharply to 
'^ Cupid," that it was a round-about way, and 

appeal to the judge at Corinth." Here Demosthenes suddenly 
stopped, when the judges urged him to proceed and give the 
judge's opinion : on which he said, — " This, gentlemen, was 
merely to prove to you how careless are your judgments ; you 
can sleep whilst the life of your fellow-citizen hangs on your judg^ 
ment, but arouse yourselves to attend to a trifle like that I have 
recounted." Ever after, when any man relinqxiished the dis- 
cussion of important subjects for trifles, he was said to be 
" disputing about the shadow of an ass." 
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asked him if he was certain it was all right. He 
invariably chuckled cheerfully, and answered, 
" Yes, Sir ; very long way. Sir, — very round, 
Sir ; '^ as if this last circumstance must be espe- 
cially grateful to my feeUngs. At length, when we 
actually turned our backs on Cairo, I stopped and 
angrily asked what he meant by bringing me the 
wrong road. He became very voluble, and unin- 
telligible, and when his froth and excitement had 
somewhat subsided, I had the pleasure of ascer- 
taining that he had misimderstood my directions 
at Sakkara, and concluded, from my pointing in 
that direction, that I wished to go to the Pyra- 
mids, supposing, I imagine, that I intended to 
sleep in a mummy pit, or the equally clean abode 
of some Arab ; I was naturally horribly disgusted, 
but he was so humble, I had not the heart to in- 
crease his mortification before the grinning donkey 
boys. We, consequently, returned in the direction 
of Cairo, having made an agreeable little clSiour 
in the heat of the sun of seven or eight miles. 

The Arabs say, " The sun's food is water;" no 
wonder he gets so hot and red in the face in 
passing over the interminable deserts of Asia and 
Africa, where he cannot " take a drink/' 

Having several miles further to proceed, and 
feeling parched and thirsty, and baring had painful 
experience of the evil eflFects of all Egyptian water 
but that of the Nile, I stopped at an Arab hut 
close by, and tried to obtain some fruit ; but found 
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nothing but bad dates^ and worse figs, and a kind 
of melon, called by the Arabs '^ Ab-dela^VouS/' — 
" Slave of sweetness -/^ not, as the reader might 
suppose, from its saccharine qualities, but, on the 
contrary, because no amount of sugar will make it 
sweet, — the fruits of Egypt are a mistake. 

When we were some distance from the Nile, 
" Cupid's '' donkey broke down, and could not be 
persuaded to progress faster than a slow walk; 
so, telling the crest-fallen Jussuf it was his own 
fault, for being too proud and pompous to follow 
my example, and walk over the bad ground, I ex- 
pressed my determination of proceeding alone. The 
poor creature blubbered and entreated, and said 
something about his having to remain outside the 
gates all night; but as I explained to him that my 
waiting would not make him progress any quicker, 
and that I infinitely preferred that he should sleep 
out alone than that I should keep him company, 
I wished him a good-night, and made the best of 
my way to the ferry. I arrived at Cairo about 
half-past eight, "saving the gates,'' as the fast 
undergraduate does at his Alma Mater, by half-an- 
hour. Poor "Cupid" must have been late; but 
as he appeared the next morning, and said nothing 
about it, I fancy he managed to creep in some way 
or other. 

Abbas Pacha lately imitated the practice of 
Haroun al Reschid, of perambulating his city 
incoff. Having been informed that at certain of the 
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city gates^ the sentries were in the habit of receiv- 
ing bribes from those who desired to pass out or in 
after the appointed time^ he one night disguised 
himself, and^ in company with two of his ministers 
(answering, probably, to Jaafar^ the vizier, and 
Mesroor, the executioner of the Arabian Nights), 
appeared one night at the gate^ and asked to be 
allowed to leave the city. Being refused, he prof- 
fered a dollar, which immediately unbarred the 
door. Imagine the sentry^s horror, when, a few 
minutes later, he heard a voice denianding admit- 
tance in the name of the Pacha. The gate was 
ag^n opened, and in walked the identical person 
from whom he had received the bribe. The sentry 
and officer of the guard were decapitated^ and the 
remainder bastinadoed. The moral had its effect, 
and any admittance after hours is now impossible; 
though what is the object for keeping the gates 
barred at all, the Pacha himself only knows. 

All the offices of rank and emolument in Egypt 
are held by Turks. This nation have a modest 
saying, " That a Turk is fit for anything ;" and, 
acting on that principle, the Sultan Osman made 
one of his gardeners Viceroy of Cyprus, because he 
had seen him display a certain amount of science 
in planting cabbages. The present rulers of Egypt 
quite favour the same notion of their all-sufficiency, 
and few can speak more than a few words of the 
language of the nation they oppress and despise. 
Mehemet Ali would only learn one word of Arabic^ 
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and that was " La/' which means " No/' This he 
found of constant and infinite service. I believe 
Abbas Pacha knew less: what are the lingual 
acquirements of the present ruler, I know not. 

After a most enjoyable residence of three weeks 
at Cairo, we had to prepare for further progress 
across the desert to Suez. Not approving of what 
west-end gentlemen's gentlemen style "carriage 
exercise/' especially in a cramped crowded stage, 
such as is supplied by the Transit Company, where 
leg-room is so confined, that you must either 
tread upon your opposite neighbour's pet com, or 
endure a like agony yourself, I determined to ride 
a camel across the eighty miles of desert to Suez. 
I can recommend this mode of progression to any 
one who has a very supple back, plenty of soft 
under-dothing, and coats and blankets sufficient 
for a saddle, and who, moreover, has no objection 
to the mid-day heat of an Egyptian sun. I myself 
was blessed with none of these requisites, excepting 
the supple back, and sufiered considerably before 
I reached Suez. I started about five P.M. one 
day, in company with a Swiss gentleman, who 
appeared to favour that old French moral, " Tons 
les m^chants sont buveurs d'eau : c'estbienprouv^ 
par le deluge," for he abstained entirely from that 
thin potation, pure water, and indulged liberally 
in that called " fire water." He was a remarkably 
well-educated, amusing man ; and having spent 
a number of years in Egypt, during his sobet 
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intervals^ he gave me a great deal of information; 
but latterly^ his conversation was so interlaced witli 
moral observations regarding the bad effects of 
drink, and self-gratulations on having escaped 
that fatal indiscretion, that the effect was rather 
destroyed. 

The faithful " Cupid ^' superintended my ele- 
vation on the camel, arranged my legs a VAraht^ 
accompanied me to the gate of the town; and 
there, having stuffed my, pockets, and every 
available place with oranges, a delicate piece of 
attention, for which he refused all remuneration, 
he bade me a tender farewell, with many wishes 
that we should meet again. 

The difference in comfort between a dromedary 
and a camel, is much the same as that between 
a cantering thoroughbred hack, and a dray-horse 
attempting the same mode of progression. I had 
been assured my animal was a well-trained drome- 
dary, but to my cost I very soon discovered it was 
a young unbroken camel, with the slowest and 
most uneasy gait it is possible to conceive; we 
jogged on till about midnight, when my most 
uncomfortable cogitations were suddenly disturbed 
by the sound of horse's hoofs, and in a few seconds 
a man on horseback passed us at full speed; it 
was the courier, riding in advance of the stages 
with the overland passengers ; and in about half* 
an-hour we met the stages themselves, galloping 
at an almost equally frantic speed. 
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A line of telegrapli has been established along 
the road^ but the Arabs do not as yet understand 
the language of signals very well ; and frequently 
the delay of interpreting and forwarding the mes- 
sages is so great^ that the express courier on horse- 
back, beats the telegraph over the eighty miles 
by some minutes. 

One courier in the Pacha^s service performs the 
distance of eighty-five miles in five hours^ and has 
done it frequently in less time. A performance of 
his almost equals the celebrated feat of Mr. Osbal- 
distone, in riding two hundred miles in ten hours. 
He reached Cairo from Suez, with a letter for the 
Pacha's mother, announcing her safe return from 
Mecca, in some minutes under the five hours ; 
but the Pacha having expressed a doubt as to the 
correctness of the time, the man offered to take 
another note to Suez, and return with the answer 
under ten hours. The Pacha gave him a letter, and 
the courier fulfilled his engagement, altogether per- 
forming the distance of two hundred and fifty-five 
miles in less than fifteen hours. He received 
a handsome bucksheesh, and his pay was doubled in 
consideration of the exploit. 

The Arabs occasionally make ludicrous mistakes 
in the transmission of messages by telegraph : 
lately notice was received in Cairo announcing the 
arrival of one hundred and fifty pigs {vice passen- 
gers) at Suez. The Arab received a bastinadoing 
for his mistake. If he had announced the arrival 
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of one hundred and fifty passengers '^ pi^ed/' be 
would have been nearer the mark^ for the crowds 
and discomfort on board the Peninsular and 
Oriental^ and Bombay steamers, daring ceitun 
months of the year, quite realize that epithet 

The moon was about the most glorious I \m 
ever seen; so powerful as to render the stars ahnoit_ 
as invisible as during the light of the sun. M; 
companion became very sentimental on the qdo- 
dour of that satellite; and from the difiieRtf 
quarters of the heavens in which lie apostropM 
it, I have a suspicion he saw as many moons fin 
our planet as ever an inhabitant of Jupiter i 
from his. It is recorded that at MahommeA 
command the moon descended from the hesTenii 
accomplished seven revolutions round the "Kjuk 
saluted him, and then compressing ^^ some/' u 
the Yankees say, entered the collar^ and issued i 
the sleeves of his shirt. If this conjuring m 
performed with a full-grown moon '^ which bi 
not yet filled her homs/^ like the one that gloriU 
our way on the Desert that nighty the Pn^ 
must certainly have been a greater conjurer tlM 
any of modem day, and would have '^ whipped' 
the bottle-trick or the revolving table by " lonj 
chalks.'' I know of no more amusing and re- 
markable biography than that of Mahommed; ail 
I think that the rise of the Mahommedan power, 
like that of the British power in India, is a history 
that is yet to appear in its most attractive form. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

APPEARANCE OF THE DESERT — THE MXRAGE — CHARACTERISTICS OF 
THE CAMEL — TRANSIT OF THE PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL COM- 
PANY FROM CAIRO TO SUEZ — WATER SKINS OP THE DESERT — 
LOCALITIES OF SUEZ— PASSAGE OF THE RED SEA — ^ADEN — ARRIVAL 
AT POINT DE GALLE. 

The Desert is hard and stony, and the innumer- 
able strings of camels that are constantly crossing 
backwards and forwards, generally selecting their 
own particular line, have marked out parallel paths, 
which extend for half-a-mile on each side of the 
road: and which, never being washed out by rain, 
have the exact appearance of ridge and furrow, and 
cause one to fancy that some enterprising Pacha 
had, Ulysses-Uke, been attempting to cultivate — 
not the shore — but the deserted bed of the 
ocean. There is very httle doubt, that in past 
ages this portion, and probably the whole of the 
Desert, was covered with the waters of the deep ; 
the surface, and especially the mountain-range 
of Mokattam, display remarkable signs of de>- 
nudation. 

Egypt supplies nearly the whole of Europe with 
nitre ; and the quantity of this mineral strewn over 
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this portion of the Desert renders the mirage mow 
than ordinarily powerful. 

The continually varying intensity of the quiver, 
ing and palpitating rays, refracted from the heated 
surface of the earth, causes a magnifying 
diminishing effect, which renders it impossible for 
the traveller to form any correct impression of 
size or distance ; a group of camels moving at tk 
distance of half-a-mile, will at one minute appear 
the size of gazelles, and the next like trees wall- 
ing ; it is very annoying when you fancy yourself 
three or four miles from the rest- house, that con- 
stitutes for the time the haven of your hopes, to 
find it gradually spinning out to ten or twebt 
" Patience on a monument^^ is represented u 
facetiously '^smiling at Grief." Grief must haw 
been very good-tempered to stand it. But 
the venerable Dame, perched on the hump ol 
a camel, under a scorching sun, with her bad 
half-dislocated, and her dress unsuited for the 
exercise, bobbing monotonously to the iffnisfatm 
of a rest-house, that slowly retired as she slowly 
advanced, would have found it very hard to smSe 
at all, even at the grief of a companion. 

A dromedary will amble four miles an hour, 
the motion is easy enough ; but a camel's speed if 
two miles, and the roughness of the pace strain 
the rider's back to pieces. Dromedaries, well-l 
trained and in good condition, have been knownl 
to accomplish astounding distances in incredibi; 
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short periods. An Arab rode from Cairo to Mecca, 
a distance of four hundred miles, in five days ; the 
caravan takes thirty days to accomplish the same 
distance. 

The hump of fat on the camePs back disappears 
entirely after a long journey ; and, like the addi- 
tional stomachs, which contain a spare supply of 
water, is evidently intended as a means of enabling 
them to carry an extra supply of nourishment, with- 
out which the desert would be impassable, even for 
their abstemious and patient natures. The camel 
is a passionless animal, and does not display much 
sagacity, or aflfection for its master or its young ; 
and I fancy its patience is more the eflfect of a low 
scale of vitality, than of any peculiarly benevolent 
disposition. It eats less, drinks less, than any 
animal of its size; and never seems high-spirited, 
or inclined to gambol, like the horse or the dog. 
They are the only ruminating animals that have 
teeth on the upper jaw; and the size of these 
weapons, and the length and suppleness of their 
neck, render their attacks most formidable. They 
occasionally become very fierce and vindictive, not 
unfrequently attacking their riders. At Aleppo, 
the Arabs, at certain seasons of the year, bring the 
males into an open space near the city, when they 
excite them to fight; and their fierceness and 
strength afford a cruel but exciting sport. The 
number employed for the transit service is im- 
mense. Five hundred are required for each. <si tt^s. 

X 
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four mails that arrive at Cairo and Suez during the 
month ; they cost from ten to thirty poundsy and 
they will carry from five to eight cwt. Their hire f| 
is very moderate, only eight shillings for a distance t 
of eighty-five miles. | 

When the birds of prey that are hovering over 
the East, awaiting the approaching dissolution of 
the Turkish empire, have made their swoop, it is 
quite possible that England may find it necessary 
to put her paw upon Egypt, to ensure it against 
the occupation of any hostile Government. In 
that case, she may again rise from her miserabk 
state of moral and physical degradation, and her 
productions and consumption increase to an; 
extent, instead of decreasing as at present. Where 
she used formerly to export large quantities of 
wheat, she now scarcely produces sufficient for her 
home consumption. The internal trade and re- 
sources of the country, which with irrigation are 
unlimited, would increase vastly ; and the railroad 
now in the course of construction repay well : as 
it is, it can only be a losing concern. The onlj 
traffic between Cairo and Suez is that of the pas- 
sengers and the mails, and some thousands of 
tons annually of valuable merchandise that does 
not occupy bulk. Although this traffic employs 
a great number of camels, it is nothing for a 
railway. 

The transit trade will never increase to any 
great extent, on account of the danger and 
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tediousness of the navigation of the Red Sea, and 
the number of shipments and unshipments conse- 
quent on a change of vessels. The canal, although, 
I believe, pronounced by competent authority to 
be now almost an impossibility, on account of the 
numerous sand-hills, and the difficulty of keeping 
it clear from accumulations of sand, was yet 
accomplished in days far less scientific than the 
present. According to Strabo, Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus completed a canal connecting the Eed Sea 
with thePelusiac,or eastern branch of the Nile. The 
canal was a hundred yards wide, and proportionably 
deep; but the merchants found that the slow 
inland navigation was too tedious; and, sending 
their merchandise at once to Alexandria, on the 
backs of camels, saved a considerable number of 
days : the canal was therefore neglected, and soon 
filled up. The same causes in these days would 
produce the same efiect ; the great danger attend- 
ing the navigation of the Red Sea for large vessels 
such as are now monopolizing the trade of the 
world, — the effects of the monsoons, which entirely 
bar its exit for one-half of the year, and its entry 
for the other, — renders it a route imsuitable for all 
but steamers. Vessels of any size cannot approach 
within three miles of Suez; and the danger of 
making the mouth of the Nile, where the land is 
so low as not to be visible at a greater distance 
than four miles, with the water shallow and 
the anchorage bad, would effectually i^re.\^\jj^ 
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merctants employing vessels of any size in such 
a dangerous traffic as it is. 

The Overland Route is now almost necessary to 
England, as ensuring an excessively rapid com- 
munication with India; but the necessity will 
gradually diminish with the startling developments 
daily making in ocean navigation ; and the first 
successful voyage of the 23,000-ton vessel to 
Calcutta in thirty days ^ill be a severe blow to 
the gigantic monopoly of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company. For invalids, ladies, and chil- 
dren, the Overland Route is fatiguing, and numbers 
of the former, debilitated by heat in India, sink 
from the excessive heat and unhealthy climate of 
the Red Sea during the hot months : for my own 
part, though neither an invalid, a lady, or a child, 
I would rather take twice the time in a comfort- 
able vessel round the Cape, than be a third time 
smothered and cramped in one of the Peninsular 
Company's boats in the Red Sea. 

If the highway to India ceases to run through 
Egypt, the only chance of any increase of energy 
or of more enlightened policy will pass away, and 
I should not be in the least surprised to see 
Egypt in a few years sink into the uninteresting 
position she occupied during the many centuries 
between the last crusade and the new era in 
Eastern politics originating in the policy of 
Napoleon. 

Suez is a scorched miserable village, producing 
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nothing but flies innumerable. So annoying did 
I feel this curse in Egypt, that I almost vene- 
rated the memory of the emperor Domitian, on 
account of his youthful enmity to these disgusting 
insects. 

All the drinkable water at Suez is conveyed 
thither in water-skins from the Nile. These 
water-skins are rather curious : they are generally 
made of the skins of goats or pigs ; the animal is 
killed, and its head and hind feet cut off, the 
bones and flesh extracted, and the apertures being 
carefully sewn up, they become perfectly water- 
tight. The head-quarters of the manufacture is at 
Bethel, in the Holy Land. 

I had to remain a few days at Suez for the 
arrival of my fellow-passengers from Cairo. It is 
not the most lively place in the world, and the 
incessant and monotonous chaunt of the boatmen, 
and the attacks of never-sleeping flies, rendered 
the sojourn most tiresome. There are, however, 
interesting associations in plenty connected with 
the environs of Suez. The route of Joseph and 
the Virgin Mary, and the Exodus of the Children 
• of Israel to the Isthmus of Sinai, both lay in this 
neighbourhood. The " Mount of Deliverance/^ 
froih which the Israelites just saw the Sea of 
Edom, and the '^ Mount of Doubt,^' at which it 
is supposed they halted in uncertainty whether 
they should trust in the Divine promise, and 
attempt the passage of the sea, or ^o ro\wyi^^^ 
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extremity of the bay, are still distinguished by 
these names. But the weather was too hot, and 
my knowledge of these mattters too limited, to 
tempt me out in the mid-day sun to visit 
them. 

Montesquieu, and Bruce, the Abyssinian tra- 
veller, both agree that the Tarshish and Hiram, 
or Huram, whence the ships of Solomon brought 
" gold, and silver, and ivory, and apes, and pea- 
cocks,^' were situated on the south-eastern coast 
of Africa, probably Sofala, opposite the island of 
Madagascar, where the remains of extensive ex- 
cavations are still found. They have, moreover, 
proved, that the three years related to have been 
occupied by the voyage, is the exact period the 
monsoons would render necessary. In those days, 
therefore, it is probable the trade of the Red Sea 
was considerable; and it is supposed that in later 
years, after the destruction of the city of Tyre, 
Eastern commerce again returned to its former 
route by the Isthmus of Suez. The only trade 
at present is that of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company^s steamers; and I should not be sur- 
prised, if in a few years even that should decrease. 
Our steamer was small, and was more fitted, by 
her close air-tight bulkheads, and unnecessarily 
small bull's eyes, for a cruise in the British 
Channel in the winter months, than to navigate 
the B/Cd Sea during the heat of summer. The 
heat was oppressive, and the want of propetr ven- 
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tilatiou made it more unbearable. The thermo- 
meter stood, during the greater part of the day, 
at 97® on the companion-ladder under a double 
awning; about 103° in the cabins; 170° in the 
stoke-hole ; and 130° in the sun ! This excessive 
heat, as I before remarked, is much dreaded ; it 
is very injurious to invalids recovering from sick- 
ness in India, and entirely negatives the favourable 
eflFects of a sea voyage. 

Aden is about 1,290 miles from Suez, and we 
performed the distance in nine or ten days — very 
average steaming indeed. We passed the Isthmus 
of Sinai, and sighted Moun.t Agrib at a distance of 
a hundred miles. The country on either side is 
mountainous, and apparently volcanic ; and each 
mile appears more barren and inhospitable than the 
former. We passed Hodeida, the port of Mocha, 
or " the prison,^' as the word signifies in Arabic, 
from whence the coflFee now chiefly shipped from 
Aden derives its name. 

Aden is the most uninviting spot of land I havQ 
ever seen, and it is the only time, after a voyage 
of seven or eight days, that I felt no inclination 
to land; however, we did land, and notwith- 
standing a very strong impulse to embark again 
the next minute, we hired donkeys and rode up to 
the cantonments ; the inhabited part is an extinct 
volcano ; and if ever the spirit from below does 
take it into his head to visit this upper world for 
change of air, I should imagine that Aden woul4 
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be the locality best suited to his tastes. Sailon 
have a sayings that ^^Aden was made late on 
Saturday nighty and finished in a hurry when 
material was getting short ! ^' Certainly, from its 
total want of everything generally considered 
necessary to the existence of human beings, it 
appears more fitted for a race of Vulcan's imps 
than for mortal men ; the native residents, indeed, 
seem to partake largely of the Salamandrine order 
of creation. The water is more than half sulphur; 
the dust is composed of dried ashes ; they anoint 
their heads with quicklime instead of grease ; and 
when a waiter, as black as Erebus, held a red 
hot coal in his hand without flinching whilst I 
lighted my cigar, I involuntarily glanced at his 
feet, to see if they were cloven, and almost felt 
as if I was playing the part of Faust to his Me- 
phistophiles. 

The inhabitants of Aden are Suwarri Arabs 
from the coast of Abyssinia. They are a savage 
race, and indulge in some peculiar tastes. No Su- 
warri can marry till he has a red head ; those only 
that have attained that excellency may enter into 
the holy state. As in more civilized countries, the 
baits and attractions that had lured the too confiding 
female to the matrimonial hook, are too often 
thrown aside directly the capture is assured : no 
sooner do the men marry, than they shave the 
red polls, and sell the hair to those who unfor- 
tunately cannot grow red at will, and thus assist 
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them to commit a matrimonial fraud. The origin 
of this custom is unknown, but it is universally 
observed ; and the heads of children and men of 
all ages are manured with quicklime to foster the 
growth of carrots. 

When swimming about the vessel, which they 
did in shoals, and diving for pence, you might 
almost fancy you heard their fiery polls fizz as they 
disappeared under the water. Their swimming is 
wonderful, and they will catch fish, and even pull 
down gulls when floating on the surface of the 
water. A gentleman told me, that when fishing 
with them they would jump overboard to examine 
the hooks if anything appeared wrong; and he 
was quite convinced that they sometimes took 
down fish that had been previously caught, and 
fastened on the hooks a second time ; performing 
in the nineteenth century the practical joke played 
by Cleopatra upon Antony in the first. 

We dismounted from our donkeys at the can- 
tonments, in the vain expectation of getting some 
cool refreshing beverage: but in the meantime 
the owners of the donkeys had seized and mounted 
their property, and refused to give them up unless 
we agreed to double their pay. We parleyed, but 
finding that of no use, we formed in a body, and, 
supported by two or three of the party, who had 
not relinquished their noble steeds, we made a 
brilliant charge, and after a gallant struggle of 
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about half a second^ daring which no blows were 
exchanged, we recovered our jackasses, and rode 
off in triumph. The Abyssinians, however, espe- 
dallv the donkey-men, are rather wickedly 
indined, and if knives were not tabooed, would be 
dangerous. There were two passengers at Aden 
when we were there, who had been obliged to 
forfeit their passage in the last steamer, in conse- 
quence of the injuries they received in a similar 
battle of the donkevs. 

Fanatics from Yemen, and the neighbourhood 
of Mocha, which is only one hundred and twenty 
miles, or three days' journey distant, on a Behiiri 
camel, the swiftest of their race, come with the 
express intention of throwing away their lives, if 
necessary, in their attempt to destroy a Christian ; 
beheving Paradise is the certain portion of all 
who are fortunate enough to destroy one of the 
abhorred creed. A fanatic of this description 
attacked an officer of the 78th Highlanders, and 
wounded him severely before he was killed ; and 
a few months before or after, a fanatic ran a-muck 
amongst a guard of soldiers, and wounded eit'ht 
men before they dispatched him with their 
bayonets. 

The distance from Aden to Cape Guardafui, at 
the entrance of the Straits of Babelmandeb, is 
about one hundred and twenty miles, and soon 
after passing that point we felt the influence of 
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the south-west monsoon^ that cooled, and pitched, 
and tossed us about* in great style for about ten 
days ; when, to our intense satisfaction, we found 
ourselves at daylight one fine morning steamipg 
into the verdure-circled harbour of Point de 
Galle. 
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